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has the revolutionary 


NEW INDOOR TARGET GUN 





Developed by 


President, Johnson Automatics) 








MELVIN M. JOHNSON, Jr. 


(famous military arms inventor, 








Here is the first indoor target gun ever _and rear sights (for windage and eleva- 
tion )—all metal parts of fine blued steel 


—rugged stock of highly polished plastic, 


Packaged with a complete home 
shooting gallery, too Every package 
includes a novel indoor target range~ 


made that is actually accurate enough for 
serious indoor shooting. Not an air rifle, 
not a firearm, it 1s virtually as accurate 
as a fine rifle at ranges up to 30 teet. 
Yet so safe that the pellet will not break 
the skin if you hold your hand in front 


65 rounds of re-usable Johnson Micro- 


of the muzzle. Match Precision Pellets — extra pro- 


$ 15-00 


Real rifle quality in looks, too—as 
Adjustable front 


pulsion unit—shot-saver 
backstop. 


well as performance. 








FINE RIFLE ACCURACY— 


eaten 
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Rear Peep Sight—military-target-shooting 
type—adjusts for elevation. Front sight 
adjusts for windage. Actual conditions 

















ideal for serious target competition 
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of target rifle shooting are reproduced. 


93999 


Ordinary B-B shot (new, never used) 


3933939 


Johnson Micro-Match pellets (re-used many times) 
Another reason for the Johnson Indoor Target 
Gun’s superb accuracy. Johnson Micro-Match 
Pellets are actual steel ball bearings—no flaws 
to cause “flyers”. 65 with each gun. 


5-shot grovp at 25 feet. 
% inch spread. Corre- 
sponds to a 3 inch group 
at 100 yards. Here 1s true 
rifle accuracy right in 
your own home. 


10-shot group at 25 feet. 
% inch spread. All fir- 
ing by one operator, 
using sights, firing from 
bench rest, with elbow 
and forearm support. 


Order from 


40-shot group at 25 eet. 
Vertical spread: ‘2 inch. 
Horizontal: 9/16 inch. 
Here’s proof this acw 
gun gives you serious, 
indoor target practice. 
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MEN AGAINST FIRE 


By COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Colonel Marshall who developed the method of on-the-spot interviews for writing and ™ 

bstantiating military history personally observed the disparity between our claim of mili- p wil 
tary strength and the hard facts of combat—notably he witnessed personally the evidence 
that at most only 25% of the men in combat units did any firing of their weapons. 


MEN AGAINST FIRE is an astounding and startling book. In it he analyzes our battle 
weaknesses and relates them to the problem of future war, weaknesses in use of available 
fire power, in leadership, in our emphasis on training, in our actual tactics. hi 

p p g 


MEN AGAINST FIRE is a book which every leader and every soldier owes it to himself to i) 


7 $2.75 E 
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HATCHER’S NOTEBOOK 
E 
By MAJOR GENERAL JULIAN S. HATCHER | 
t 
Here is the gun book for military men or for the gun bug generally. In HATCHER'S NOTE- . 2 


BOOK General Hatcher rounds up the findings of years of experience in the Ordnance 
Department in small arms—with fascinating comments on the development of automatic , dt 
weapons in the American Army, on the strength of receiver and action, on what it takes to 
blow up an issue rifle or the .45 Colt—on all the footnotes and the invaluable sidelights 
which are needed to round out a thorough grasp of military weapons. 


$3.00 i 2 
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Soldier As Citizen 


iE question can be asked very bluntly, “Is 
T he soldier a citizen?” and it seems to us 

somebody asked it—and tried to give it a 
answer. 
r:ainly a man or a woman does not actu: lly 
itizenship by putting on an Army (or Navy 
uniform. It is commonly held, 
however, that membership in the Service must 
syeatly limit activities, and even thoughts, 
which are normal to the exercise of citizenship 
by the civilian. 

[he Journat thinks this is a mistaken belief. 

| here are restrictions on political activity by 
those in the Service, and for good reason. A 
member of the Service cannot hold public othce 
without losing his military status. And he may 
not take active part in politics. It is the interpre- 
tation of this limitation on political activity, 
both the interpretation by the individual and by 
higher authority, w hich we wish to examine: 
tor we believe that the interpretation often in 
volves mistaken ideas, both within the Service 
ind among civilians. 

\ narrow interpretation, not uncommonly 
found, is that the man in the Service, and par 
= itly the ofhicer, must not only refrain from 

nternational and domestic political activity but 
must also never give formal or even informal 
expression to “political” opinions. 

We question this seriously, 


reasons. 


v2 Force 


for a number of 


We believe, in the first place, that members 
of the Service have a primary duty of citizen 
ship, whether on active or reserve status—the 
duty of giving the facts about the National Se- 
curity. The man in the Service must constantly 


think in terms ot an adequate State of national 


defense; it is his business to do so. The civilian 
S ould think in these terms, too, but many do 
ne [hose who do so intelligently must look to 
r* military man for many of the facts—for ex 
pert opinion on defense requirements, on the 
“ a for s! hort- and long- range planning to meet 

emergencies of possible war. 

‘T follows that it is a duty—a chief duty of 
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citizenship—of the man in the Service to speak 
openly about matters of the National Security 


E will agree that he should not go about 


| he 


present regulations governing tormal appeat 


making public speeches on his own. 


ances and clearance of speeches are desirable 

both for coordination and correction of error. 
But such speeches should be made, many ol 
them. They are needed to keep the country in 
formed about its Armed Services. 

So is the spreading of military information 
through informal conversation with civilian 
friends and acquaintances. This should be done 
freely by all members of the Service. ‘The civil 
ian citizen is entitled to learn from the military 
man. And the military man has the duty of in 
creasing civilian interest in the Services; ves, of 
urging such interest. 

But how can a man in uniform speak at all 
freely without touching political matters? 7 spe 
cially with the world as it is today and a presi 
dential € lection approaching? 

What, for example, if a civilian asks a man in 
the Service what he can do to help insure the 
National Defense? The answer to most such 
questions is simply, “You have to work through 
your Senator and your Congressman. They are 
in full control.” This may readily lead on the 
part of the ciy ilian to a questioning of the fitness 
of his representative as shown by lack of atten 
tion to the National Security. And that would 
be politics, wouldn't it? 

Or suppose one of the major political parties 
openly supports adequate national forces and 
the other wants to reduce still further forces 
already weakened to the point of unreadiness 
and inefliciency. Then whatever a man in the 
Service might say to a civilian about the need 
for adequate forces and the danger of cutting the 
Armed Services further would bean argument 
for one political party and against the other. 

\nd surely that would be politics, wouldn't 
itr 

There is a political group known as the Com 





munist Party which appears to follow instruc- 
tions and policies set up by a foreign govern- 
ment. Argument against such policies is poli- 
tics, isnt it? 

\nd what of expressed opposition to general 
Communist doctrine? What of comment on 
such public statements as those of Mr. Vishinsky 
before the world body of the United Nations? 
Anything a man can Say about them is certainly 
discussion of politics—international politics of 
the gravest import. 


(> JULD it be seriously proposed by anyone 

that members of the Armed Services keep 
their thoughts to themselves on all these vital 
matters? Does anyone possibly believe, within 
or without the Service, that the man in uniform 
must disregard such things, go about his mili- 
tary business without particular thought or feel- 
ing for them, and attempt to set himself above 
or beyond all politics? 

It is a fact that some do hold these beliefs and 
that there is nothing particularly new about 
them. At times in the past they have been far 
more generally held within the Services than 
they are at present. 

In our opinion, the man in the Service is as 
much a citizen as the civilian, with the one ex- 
ception that his active participation in politics is 
restricted by law and regulation because he is a 
servant of the government. He has sworn, in his 
oath of office, to do two things: “bear true faith 
and allegiance” to the United States of America; 
and “support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic.” 

(here is nothing in the oath that requires 
him to keep his thought and expression pure of 
politics. There is nothing in it that forswears 
him to become a narrow follower of a special 
prote ssion with mind closed to the dev elopment 
and impact of broad national and international 
affairs. 

Indeed “true faith and allegiance” and sup- 
port of the Constitution indicate a necessity for 
an alertness to all that concerns his country. 

It is also true that the same Constitution 
which establishes freedom of speech and of the 











press also establishes command authorit, 


ver 
the Armed Services and therefore, by ext: 


mn, 
within them. Hence high authority may ye 
orders to prevent or control political discus..op, 


Thus the final decision is not one for the dj. 
vidual member of the Service but for thos: 


ith 
power to Issue orders, although it still ren ins 
the duty of the individual to conduct himse|! jp 


accordance with orders and decide in one per- 
sonal situation after another what his action 
should be. 

The Journat is chiefly arguing, then, against 
narrow limitation by the higher civilian and 
military authorities over the Services. It is say- 
ing that the man in today’s uniform has the 
same duty as regards the National Defense as 
the civilian, up to point of active participation 
in politics. It is also saying that those in author- 
ity should guard against taking measures that 
contribute to a narrow outlook and limit the 
usefulness of the military citizen. 


{OM Washington to Marshall and Eisen 

hower, the finest of our soldiers have been 
those leaders who constantly gave attention to 
all things that concerned the welfare of their 
Nation, reflecting upon their meaning to the 
nation and its security, and warning freely 
against the dangers of unpreparedness, but also 
abstaining from active politics in their years ol 
active service to the extent laid down by higher 
authority. 

The man in uniform should never be made 
to feel that he is in some way not a citizen, that 
he is barred by orders of military or civilian au- 
thority from the exercise of such essential duties 
of the citizen as a general support of the Na 
tional Security. Unquestionably, the present 
authorities largely share this belief. But it is a 
belief so basic to the National Security that it 
must be constantly guarded. It also deserves a 
clear and thorough interpretation. For this the 
country and its Armed Services may well look to 
the new Department of National Defense. ‘I his 
new top-level authority is best fitted to bring to 
gether the somewhat diverse interpretation 
found in the different Services affecting the citi- 
zenship of the man in uniform. 
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SNOW 


GEAR 


By Lieutenant Colonel A. M. Cochran 


The development of packing and hauling gear for use in snow 


mud, mountains and jungle is a slow process demanding the closest 


cooperation between the experts who develop the equipment and 


the persons who are going to us« 


from the development of packing 


Wut 


nent of entire armies by air, 


eglect the primitive methods and gear that he may 


OTHERS TALK OF PUSH-BUTTON WAR AND THI 


the infantryman must 


to use again. He has always fought over terrain that 
passable to artillery, armor and supply trucks and 
robably have to do it again. Giant aircraft may carry 
» the scene of the conflict, whether it be a desert 
1 remote mountain chain or an arctic snowfield, but 
here the infantryman will be on his own. To fight 
rvive he, as always, must depend on his guts, re 


fulness and the clothing and equipment given him 
he job. He can’t put all his dependence on air supply 
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it. Here are some case histori 


gear that help prove the point 


it may fail him in a pinch just as truck supply sometime 
failed the infantryman in the last war. The need of primi 
tive means and methods ol transportation tor the infantry 
man continues to exist and he had better give some thought 
to the subject. 

tor infantry use in 
the 


Cargo packsaddle and the ruc ksac k \\ eight ol equipment 1S 


[wo of the items in our current T/] 


rugged mountains, roadless forests or arctic wastes are 


a vital factor in such operations. \ comparison of we ights 
of these two items with the weights of similar items used 
by other armies or by civilians shows th it our equipme nt 
is much heavier than the foreign items 


US Phillips Cargo Packsaddle 
Italian Cargo Packsaddle 
py Cargo Packsaddle 
CFS. Mckee 6... bow dees. 


American Civilian l'ype “a ane 
Finnish Military Rucksack 


i ene 95 pounds 
34 pounds 
44 pounds 


96 ounces 


56 ounces 


35 ounces 


Fifty extra pounds per pack animal means food for two 
more rifle squads, Forty extra ounces of concentrated 
tions in each rucksack means that a ski patrol can operate 
two extra days before returning to its base. 

\ knowledge of how our current cargo packsaddle and 
rucksack were developed may prevent similar developments 
in the future and prevent unsuitable items from lying dor 
mant in the T “EF until a future war puts them to the harsh 
test of combat 


The Cargo Packsaddle 


First the cargo packsaddle. The pack animal is not ex 
American history. The early 
and the mountain men of a few decades later 
were the principal packers of the frontier. The families 
that crossed the plains and settled the West used the cov 
Phe Italian Army, using the know-how de 
veloped during the centuries that animals have carried 
loads up and down the mountains of Italy, designed a light 


ceptionally prominent in 
wor xismen 


ered wagon. 
cond 


efficient cargo packsaddle for mountain use. Our mistake 
Was trying to adapt a saddle expressly designed for cavalry 
use at cavalry gaits for cargo packing in the mountains. 

The aparejo was adopted by the US Army back in the 
Indian fighting days. It originated in Latin America where 
pack animals were and still are indigenous. It was originally 
used by the Army as a cargo packsaddle, but the invention 
of the machine gun demanded a packsaddle for the cavalry. 
[he aparejo was modified and pressed into service. 

It proved unsuitable. In 1906 one squad of each machine 
gun platoon was equipped with aparejos while another 
squad used English packsaddles. Tests went on for three 
years but neither type was satisfactory. 

In 1916 when the Pershing Expedition’s cavalry machine 
guns were carried into Mexico on aparejos, only one of the 
four machine-gun troops was able to keep up with the rifle 
ever more than 1,100 miles of marching. The fol 
lowing quotation gives an idea of the rugged conditions the 
pack animals faced. 


troops 


“In coming out of Mexico in 1917 the fast trotting of the 
cavalry brigades caused pri actically all the p ack animals to 
Y gallop whenever the brig: ide trotted. In many instances the 
pack animals had to jump mesquite the 
drivers’ horses remained on the trail." 

The - aa 4 was still the standard packsaddle during 
World War I. Few cavalry went to France and they were 
used sda lhe infantry needed no pack anim: ils as the 
roadnet permitted the use of wheeled vehicles. 

The infantry came out of World War I with the ma 
chine-gun cart. Pack transport was still a cavalry problem. 
The machine gun and the machine rifle required a pack 
saddle that could be used at the gallop, with quick release 
devices for placing a gun in action quickly. Tne Phillips 

‘avalry pac ksaddle was de signed to meet those needs. 


bushes while 


1 


Cavalry Journal, February 1931 


Experiments and Tests 


In the fall of 1920 the Phillips packsaddle was tested 
comparatively with the French saddle, the British saddl: 
and one submitted by the Buffalo Forge C ompai Buffal, 
New York. 

“The Infantry School conducted the test for the \ 
fantry. The Mountain Artillery test was conducted by ¢, 
Pack Artillery Board in 1922-23. This test covered five hy: 


dred miles of marching over all types of terrain. The , 
Cavalry Division comdberted three separate tests 


VeETIN 
ia hundred and fifty miles. The first of these thy 
tests was an elimination contest. The second was a test 


the more difficult loads and the third test was a practic; 
demonstration of the winning pack equipment and the e 
isting aparejo equipment, made during the division m, 
neuvers of 1923.” 

The Phillips packsaddle, cavalry type, was adopted | 
all cavalry loads on July 20, 1924. 

No one realized that cavalry would be mechanized OF dis 
mounted and that infantry fighting i in the mountains woy 
need the pack animals and cargo packsaddles. 

The Phillips artillery cargo saddle was then designe: 
based on the same principles used so successfully in 
cavalry type. As originally designed, the saddle weigh 
fifty-six pounds, the breast collar, breaching end cinch 
weighed thirteen pounds and the mohair pad weighed fo. 
pounds. Total weight was seventy- -three pounds. In { 
eign armies the special saddles designed to carry the gu 
loads. which must be carried as a top load, are similor | 
the Phillips cargo saddle. But foreign cargo saddles 
much lighter, with a hinged frame, soft pads and are 
signed for side loads. 

In the late twenties, Battery B, 4th Field Artille 
marched five hundred miles to test the comparative useft 
ness of the Phillips saddle and the aparejo in Carrying t 
then new 75mm pack howitzer. The Phillips saddle y 
modified and in 1941 was the standard saddle for all pac 
artillery loads, all pack train loads, and the heavier infant 
weapon loads. It now weighed ninety-five pounds and ‘! 
breast collar had been discarded. 

The Phillips saddle was little used in World War II. 1! 
infantry divisions in Italy used Italian mules and Italia 
army cargo saddles to carry K rations, ammunition an 
medical supplies to the front- line battalions located in mou 
tainous areas. An article in the Cavalry Journal 
February 1944) said, “Italian ps acksaddles are smaller an 
lighter than the Phillips pack and specially designed 
Italian mules, which are smaller, ‘long barrelled critters 
comparison with the Missouri mules. “Consequently. to ol 
tain a greater pay load, these packsaddles have been use 
for both the service pack train and an artillery pack unt 
which was added later.” 


Januar 


Global Concept Needed 


Our concept of pack transport must be brought up | 
date. It should be global in scope. FM 25-7, Pack [ran 
portation, should have a supplement covering pack transpo! 
tion of all types, from the Husky dog of the Arctic to the 


alpaca of the Andes, from the Iceland pony fed on codfish 


*Cavalry Journal, October 1925. 
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Eighty-four pounds of rations on ninety-five-pound Phil- 


lips cargo packsaddle. Total weight: 179 pounds. 


60mm. Mortar and 36 rounds on 34-pound Italian 
cargo packsaddle. Total weight: 236 pounds. 





winter to the Manchurian pony. In Italy, expert 

can pac kers found that none ol the hitches they were 

| tomed to use with the rigid Phillips saddle could be 
with the hinged Italian saddle. 

this connection, our concept of the universal utility 

mule as a pack animal deserves careful study. Many 

npts to use mules in the sub-Arctic have met failure. 

t before the turn of the century an army exploration 

commanded by a Lieutenant Castner, searching for 

ute from the coast to the interior of Alaska, used pack 

les. In his report, Lieutenant Castner emphasized the 

unsuitability of the mule for Alaskan use. Its feet were too 


mall for the soft ground and it did not get along well in 


> 


. ; : 
cold climate. He recommended the use of range ponies 
the northern Rockies. 





\ few years later, an infantry company went to \laska to 

nstruct a telegraph line from the coast over the mountains 
to Eagle in the interior. The previous experience of Lieu 
tenant Castner’s expedition was repeated. All of the mules 
furnished for transport died during the first winter. 

In World War II, German mountain troops tried mules 
in northern Finland. They were useless. They could not 
dapt to the climate, and those that did not die were 
shipped back to Germany. 


[he Finnish horses, however, pulled sleds in the winter 
nd carried pack cargo in the summer. In fact, horses of the 

t type have been extensively used in the sub-Arctic and 
certain types of ponies have been used both in the Arctic 
ind Antarctic. 


During the Alaskan gold rush, horses hauled supplies 
Dawson and horses are still used in Yukon Territory. 
lacquot keeps about one hundred head of pack horses 
irwash Landing to pack supplies over the muskeg and 

up into the mountains for big game hunting parties. They 


{ 
il 


| 
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i cross of Percheron stallions on range pony mares. 
t large feet enable them to travel over the soft muskeg 


but they have retained the agility of the range pony Ovel 
rough terrain. These horses winter in the valleys, digging 
through the snow to find the hay that cures on the ground 
Winter temperatures In this area are very low, filty below 
zero being not uncommon. 

\ party led by Capt. ]. P. Koch crossed the Greenland 
Icecap using Iceland ponies to pull the sledges. Scott 


used Manchurian ponies t pull sleds to within 475 


miles ol the South Pole to set up his supply base tor his dash 
to the Pole 


The 5th Infantry Division used Iceland ponies to pacl 

supplies up to a winter school conducted on a glacier in 

Iceland during the early days of the last wat 

concept 
| 

ol pack transportation, developed on the plains ind nur 


Thus we see that our « irgo packsaddle and our 


tured in garrison, must be revamped with an eye to th 


future. 


The Rucksack 


\rmy rucksack lt 


Now let us take a look at the we igh 


] 


almost three times as much as the ruc ksac . USE d by | innish 


ski troops 1n the winter war of 1939-40. Both rucksacks fol 


low the Bergens design, the difference in weight being duc 


to the unusually heavy metal frame that we use. lo under 
stand why Ou! rucksack frame is so he avy we must go bac k 
to 1940 and trace its developm« nt 

The unexpected success of the binns in the winter ol 
lhe War De 
partment became especially interested in the problems ol 
providing winter equipment for the US Army. At this time 
two infantry companies stationed in Alaska were the only 


1939-40 attracted the attention of the world 


troops with special winter equipment. These companies 
had packboards, made in the company carpente! shop, ror 
carrying the additional equipment needed for winter ma 
neuvers. These packboards were copied from those used by 
civilians in Alaska. They were not an article of issue 











Experimental packboard tested in 1939-40. 


Experiments in Alaska 


In February 1940 an experimental packboard was made 
in Alaska. It was a Yukon packboard with legs so that it 
could be rapidly attached to a skis and converted 
into a sled. The pac kboard could still be used for carrying 


he avy loads 


pair ol 


and the skis were still just as good for skiing. 
Alaska during the 


winter maneuvers and appeared to be worthwhile since on 


[his device was informally tested 
good trails a man could pull twice as much as he could Carry 
with less ettort 

The Inpanrry Journat (January 1941) ran an article 
Pack-Ski-Sled,” which ended with the following 
improvements: “The of the pack 
aluminum tubing, for this would 


on this, 
suggested framework 
board should be made of 
be lighter than the hickory now used. The legs on the 
packboard should be shorter since it was found that very 
little clearance was needed. The fittings on the skis for 
fastening the packboard should be of aluminum.” 

In the summer of 1941 an officer represented the War 
Department on a civilian expedition organized to climb 
certain mountains in Yukon Territory near Burwash Land 
ing. In return for permission to send an officer and test 
equipment, the Army agreed to parachute supplies to the 
expedition and furnish other air support. 

\mong the many items the War Department sent along 
for test was the equipment for two different types of ski 
sled One type 1 packboard tor the sled body; the 


other used two a iieal trames. 


used ; 
Both used metal fittings 
screwed to the tops of the skis for joining the ski runners 
to the sled body 

Che design of the rucksack frame was modified so that 
it could be used as a ski sled body. Instead of the usual 
two-tube construction of the lower part of the frame, one 
large tube was used. The ends of this tube were left open 
so that they could be inserted in the metal fittings on the 


skis | hese tube ends pre a’ ed undesirable as they were a pos 


sible source of injury in a fall. The “Robinson” m 
sack could not be tested as a ski sled as the 
was broken in delivery. 

The packboard type was called the “Robes Sl 
rier. | he packboard design tested by vears ot use 
da and Alaska was not followed exactly. The | 
Pac Carrier attempted to combine the Yukon P 
the Bergens framepack, the Duluth Packsack with 
proof sleeping bag cover, and a ski sled into on 
use time. 

The Robes Sle-Pac Carrier made an unsatisfacto 
board. It had room on which to lash a packboard loa 
was uncomfortable with anything but a light load tha 
have been carried in a racksack. The ps acksack and 
proot sleeping bag cover were unsatistactory, 


1 ‘ 


Development of the Ski Sled 


The test officer found one good feature in this potpoury 
This was the use of the Rohes Sle-Pac Carrier as a sh 
He found that the ski sled was efficient tor hauling 
loads of supplies and equipment over the snowfields leadi 
up the mountain. 

The test ofhicer recommended that the idea of th 
board ski sled be continued but by using a conve 
Yukon packboard instead of the Robes Sle-Pac Car 

The entry of the United States into the war inter 
and in the summer of 1942 the equipment developmer 
branch of the OQMG was concentrating on the develo; 
ment of ski equipment for the use of mountain and \ nte 
troops in the war. 

Word had come from Switzerland of the invention of t 
Flickzeug, literally equipment.” The Flickz 
was a strip of sheet metal with two metal fittings riveted t 
each end. 


“Tep% air 


The fittings contained female screws and coul 
be drawn together by turning the male screw that connect: 


them. It was intended to hold together a broken ski t tip lor ng 


enough for the skier to go back for a new pair. The re pa 
was made by placing the broken tip under the ski with a 


least three inches overlap. 
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Packboard ski sled. 
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A Flickzeug was then placed 
around the overlapping parts of the ski and the connecting 
screw turned until the metal band was tight enough | 
hold the broken parts together. 

It appeared practical to design a ski sled using two con 
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nal rucksack frames using the Flickzeug to fasten the 
the ski. A new ski sled was now designed using the 
ug and some new equipment called ski adapters. 
adapters were rectangular aluminum blocks with 
d channel in one end to fit the curved tubular end 
ucksack frame, 
contain the Flickzeug. 


and shoulders on three sides of the 
A semicircular notch in the 
er on the inner side was provided for the bolt con 
, the two ends of the Flickzeug. 
1OW seemed possible to construct an emergency ski 
sing four pair of ski adapters, four Flickzeugs (con 
in bands), two pairs of skis, two rucksack frames, one 
J poles and a rope. 
vas found necessary to redesign the rucksack that had 
used during the winter of 1941-42 in order to make 
me strong enough for use as a ski sled body. The 
used in the redesigned frame was of a tubing heavier 
the designers wished to use but this was all that could 
btained of the WPB. 
[he pressure of war required that contracts for ruck 
for training the coming winter and operations in the 
o be met at once. There was no time to test the new 
ski sled on snow. The OQMG had to go into production of 
the new rucksack without the benefits of all the engineering 
nd service testing that would have been desirable. 


Failure in the Field 


[he new rucksack was issued to troops during the winter 
f 1942-43. During training it was found that the load of 
the ski trooper had so increased that his mobility was im 
paired. The rucksack ski sled was not practice il. Snow and 
ice worked under the Flickzeugs and caused excessive fric 

n. Eventually one of the Flickzeugs (contraction bands 
would fail and the ski sled would come apart. 

In view of the necessity of paring weight from the indi 
vidual soldier's equipment wherever possible consideration 
should be given to the following question: Is it more de 
sir rr le to forego the emergency ski sled feature of the ruck 
sack and provide the soldier with a three- pound rucksack 
or require all soldiers using rucksacks to carry a six-pound 
rucksack in order to retain the possibility of using the ruck- 


sack frame as a part of a ski sled? Consideration should also 
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be given to the fact that in addition to the three extra pounds 
in the rucksack, one pound two ounces of ski adapters and 
five ounces of Flickzeugs (contraction bands) are also re 
quired to make one halt ot the ruc ksack ski sled 

It is true that the Flickzeug 


be used tor emergency repall ol a broken ski up Howey a 


contraction band also can 
frequently a broken ski tip is buried in the snow and can 
not be found or is so badly shattered that it cannot be used 
in making a temporary repair. Foreign armies with exten 
sive experience in winter warfare provide a metal or leather 
ski tip for emergency repairs of skis with broken tips 

If the problem of providing an individual ski sled for 
each soldier must be met, consideration should be given 
to providing fittings for the standard packboard so that it 
can be attached to a pair of skis to make a ski sled. This can 
be done without increasing the weight of the standard 
packboard when it is used only as a packboard. 

It is evident from the histories of our cargo packsaddle 
and our rucksack that unsuitable equipment finds its way 
saddle especially designed 


into our I /E. In one case, 


for cavalry loads at cavalry gaits modified to carry the heavy 


top loads ot the pack artillery becomes the standard saddle 


for all Cargo loads. In the other case, a rucksack with a 
heavy frame specially designed to make a ski sled must be 
used by all troops using a rucksack. 

The lessons that can be learned from these two case his 
tories are many. First, development and test of all new 
equipment should include a comparison with the capabili 
ties and weights of similar foreign equipment. Service tests 
of new equipment must approximate the worst conditions 
under which the article may have to be used in actual op 
erations. The deletion of the breast collar from the P hillips 
Cargo pac ksad¢ lles indicates that the tests were not over as 
rugged trails as sometimes had to be used in combat. The 
pack artillery unit with the Mars Task Force in Burma 
found that breast collars were needed the first day they 
spent in the mountains. The fact that the rucksack frame 
was increased in weight to six pounds without adequat 
benefits indicates that closer cooperation and liaison in the 
development of individual items of equipment should have 
been effected between the and the technical 


using arms 
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THE PLACE OF WAR 
by Herbert Rosin UN stn! 


lL HERI 


IS HARDLY A TASK OF MORE IMMEDIATE AND AB 
sorbing interest—not only for the soldier but for every 
citizen—than the urgently needed reassessment of the place 


of war in history in the light of the last few dramatic years. 


. would be hard to find a more competent guide than 
aptain Cyril | alls, one of the most penetrating military 
until recently the highly distinguished 


military correspondent of the limes of 


hehe rs ot our time, 
London 
London Illustrated News and now the new Chicele Pro 
fessor of the History of War at Oxford University. 

[he problem as Captain Falls expounds it* in his in 


augural lecture of November 23, 1946, falls naturally under 


*The Place of War In History, by Cyril Falls, Oxford University Press, 


and the 


two headings. The role of war in history may, on the on 
hand, mean the factual role of war in the shaping of the 
historical process and the appreciation or lack of appreciatio 
which that role is receiving today. Or it may mean the rok § 
of military history within the whole realm of historica 
writing and nena both academic and military. 

In both respects, Captain Falls finds much to criticise 1 
the present state of affairs. His main discourse begins 
the blunt query, “Why is it that the influence o! 
human and national development has of recent yea be 
relatively underestimated or decried?” 4 


The Blight of the Economic Theory of History 
A first and comparatively superficial reason sugy: 
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n Falls is that of a natural reaction against the undue 
sis placed on war by many of the older historians of 


called blood-and-thunder school. But it 


is doubtful 
er that school is any longer read today, or exerts any 


ce, and Captain Falls swiltly passes on to a second 


re weighty cause: the reaction against a “political” 


, favor of an “economic” interpretation of history. 
mic history, he points out, is a comparatiy ely young 
h of historical interpretation, pursued with all the 
f a crusader and a successful crusader to boot. It has. 
ver, a close association with a powerful prevailing 
n against W hich € Capt 1in Falls raises vigorous protest 
veakness, a piece of sentime ntality: 

illude to the theory, which appears to me fallacious, 

the major, if not the sole, object of history should be 
study of the artisan, the laborer, the peasant. They pro 
indeed, a fascinz iting and a worthy object of study; but 
ibsurd to pretend that a balanced knowledge of history 

can be derived from this subject alone, any more than it 
can be derived from the subject of diplomatic documents 
alone. There has appeared of late an abstract figure whose 
name is on the lips of many men, though if they were called 
upon to define his characteristics, to paint his portrait, they 
He is the 
This, we learn, is the Age of the Common 
Man. Mr. Wallace has told us so more than once, and 
others frequently remind us of the fact in case we should 


would find themselves in violent disagreement. 
Common Man. 


forget. Economic history is considered to be more closely 





linked than any other form of history with the Common 
Man, whereas the history of war brin; gs its devotees into 
mmunion with the most disreputab dle and reprobated 
aa rs of society, the predatory prince, the sche ming 
tatesman, the profiteer in armaments and the professional 
killer of men. 
\ge inst this over-t acile and wholly one sided conce puion 
istory Captain Falls emph; tics ills raises the contention 
t in actual fact all men, 
| small . 


‘common and uncommon, great 
. have profoundly and increasingly been in 
iced ies war. Our literature, our art, and our architec 
are stamped with the vestiges of war. Our very lan 

e has a thousand bellicose words and phrases woven 
its fabric. 
| habits, our industry and trade, have assumed their pres 
forms and characteristics largely as the result of war. 
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And our material destinies, our social life 


And all that economic life and economic history which is 
believed in some quarters to be opposed in significance to 
war and the history of war—all that bears upon it a birth 
mark which comes from the womb of war. We are all of us, 
indeed, the heirs of many wars.” 

Let us illustrate with 
thinking 


Some years ago one ol 


concrete example the type ol 
to which Captain Falis so strenuously objects 
Captain Falls’ most illustrious col 
Gilbert Murray, raised this very issue in 
> Study of Greek His 


tory. Hailing history as the record of Man’s Great Adven 


leagues at Oxtord, 
a paper entitled Prolegomena to the 
ture, he insisted that “a greater stage in Man’s adventure is 
marked by the priestesses of the Acropolis or by the Zeus 
t Olympia than by most wars. The fact that so 
many eaten thousand people fought and that one set 


te mple a 


be it the other set does not tell you much about the qui ality 
of human life lived at that time; the fact that a man at a 
certain time and place conceived and carved those figures 
tells us the very essence of what we want to know.” 

With respect tor the scholarship of Gilbert Murray, he 
coulc | hardly h: ive chosen a more patently mist ike n line ol 
argument. For what was the City, State or Polis out of which 
the unique phenomenon of Greek civilization arose but the 
expression of one of the greatest and most far-reaching revo 
lutions in the art of war, the triumph of the solid order of 
the mass ol heavily armed freemen over the lost swarms 
of the feudal horse and the sworn community of the free 


fighting men? And of what avail would the birth of the 


NOdTi@ beOiOLOT tM: 


Polis out of the spirit of the free spearmen have been, il 
that spirit had subsequently been crushed by the Persian 
invader? It was the battles of Marathon, Phermopyla¢ 
Salamis and Plataea whose bitterly contested outcome not 
only decided the survival of Greek culture but also, through 
the delivery from an almost overwhelming peril, brought it 
aspirations to their full bloom. To the feelings of the Greeks 
themselves there is no better witness than the great tragic 
poet Aeschylus, who Wi inted on his yravestone only to be 1 re 
membered tor the proud fact th il he too had been one o} 
those who fought at Marathon. 

Nor would any Greek have allowed that thes mighty 
events, however decisive tor the preservation and Howering 
of his culture, belonged to an inferior order from which we 
could learn little or nothing about its spirit. Is not the very 
from Homer's 


reverse the case? Did not the Greek spirit, 
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matchless tale of the Trojan War onward, find infinite fas 
cination in that grim contest of wits and courage? Did not 
Chucydides, centering the whole course of Greek history in 
one vast, bold sweep upon that “greatest of all wars,’ ’ the 
Peloponnesian War, devote his lite’s work to portraying it 
for us as no war since has been grasped and portrayed? Not 
one side or the other, not Athens or Sparta alone, but the 
war itself as a whole did he survey. The huge vortex that 
drew both states and their confederates into its whirlpool 
until the tragic end; surveying it in all its aspects and on all 
planes: the national characters and the underlying causes, 
the deliberations and plans on both sides, the victories and 
reverses, down to that unforgettable scene in the harbor of 
Syracuse, all centering around the tragic fate of Pericles’ 

great plan. Can anyone really maintain that we learn less 
of Athens and her spirit from the pages of Thucydides than 
from the statues on the Acropolis? Has not the nimble 
Greek spirit given us the foundations of our own military 
thoughts down to its very terms, Strategy, Tactics, Logistics? 
And is not the greatest treatise on the education of the per 
fect captain the work of an Athenian philosopher and 
gentleman-adventurer, Xenophon’s Cyrupaidie? 


The Bogus Philosophy of Preordination 


This last point leads us straight back to Captain Falls’ 
address. For the counterpart of his objection to the elimina- 
tion of war from history in favor of one-sided concentration 
upon the Common Man is his opposition to the “prevalence 
of a theory of inevitable 7 which sees mankind mov- 
ing upon paths preordained.” Valid up to a point, this the- 
ory becomes a bogus philosophy when it attempts to elimi- 
nate from history the upsetting, again and again, of ap 
parently inevitable developments by great spirits and violent 
deeds. Mohammed and the great flare-up that he caused in 
the Arab world seems to Captain Falls an outstanding in- 
stance of the intervention of the unaccountab!c and unpre- 
dictable in history. Caesar, less astonishing than Moham- 
med because he sprang from an organized and powerful 
state in the van of civilization, but exerting by his martial 
deeds an even deeper and more enduring influence upon 
the future of mankind, is another. Belisarius in the sixth 
century AD held back the clock and prevented the extine- 
tion of the Byzantine Empire, which seemed doomed to 

early decline, for nearly another thousand years. Britain, 
not over prolific in military genius, produced John Church- 
ill, Duke of Marlborough, a captain whose skill decided 





not only the War of the Spanish Succession bu why 
subsequent course of modern history. The thr: om 
Alexanders,” Gustavus Adolphus, Charles X1] 7 
erick the Great, through their successes or [3)\,.:«< 
foundly influenced the destiny of Europe. ; , 
was more than merely the natural product of : 


Revolution, while the brilliant adoption of his n on 
Clausewitz made Prussia and Germany for ove: vA 
the most efficient military state in the world. 

As with the great captains, the decisive camp = 
battles which have altered the course of history have bee 
anything but foregone conclusions. This is as (rye 


Bouvines and Lutzen as it is of the halfhearted ~ batt 
of Valmy, which yet saved revolutionary France, ; : 
touch-and- go victory of the Marne in 1914—which, thour 
a rout, without even the capture of prisoners or guns, ha 
nevertheless the most decisive effects upon all of us 

This reminder of the great and often decisive effect th; 
inspired military leadership has exerted upon the fate 
wars, and through them upon the destinies of mankind, 
all the more pertinent and timely in view of the wide ‘sprea 
tendency today to identify the seemingly inexorable marc! 
of preordained destiny simply and uncritically with ty 
omnipotence of superior industrial potential. The tremen 
dous role played in the Second World War by Allied super 
ority in material, and particularly by American econom 
mobilization (so brilliantly described in this magazine ls 
year by Dr. Troyer Anderson )—and finally, the coming 
the atomic bomb—have created a w idespread tendency t 
act as if warfare had ceased to be primarily a matter ; 
leadership and military skill and had instead become pr 
marily, or even exclusively, one of scientific research and 
technological and organizational ability. Against such a one 
sided view we must recall that the tremendous weight 0 
American military production during the last years of th: 
war would have availed us little if an incompetent strategic 
leadership had so misdirected and scattered our forces as t 
expose them to piecemeal defeat and destruction—as actuall\ 
happened on the other side, where the tremendous imp: 
tus given to German industrial production from 1943 on 
ward by the brilliant direction of Speer was almost com 
pletely nullified by Hitler's obstinate and inflexible strategic 
dogmatism, which led the German armies to sacrifice in 
vain both men and plentiful equipment in an almost unin 


terrupted series of catastrophes from Stalingrad and Tunis 


to La Falaise and the Ardennes offensive. 


The Gulf Separating ‘General’ And ‘Military’ Historians 


One last enemy to the study of military history Captain 
Falls finds in the ostrich-like aversion for the subject to 
which many historical teachers and students have been led 
by the feeling that war is vile and stupid, and an absurd 
activity for civilized states and civilized men 

“If it were all manifestly behind us,” he writes, “if we 
could even now look back and say that this curious phenom- 
enon were all over, then I could agree that it was a subject 
which might be left to a few experts or cranks like myself 
and to their disciples; as one of the less attractive types of 
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history, perhaps in a category approaching that of the histor 
of prostitution. But alas! there is no sign of that being so. We 
have no guarantee that it is all behind us; rather we have 


frequent and insistent warnings that it may not lx This 


human 
» have 


strange virus which afflicts mankind, as it has since 

beings began to people the earth, does not appear | 
been eradicated or to be growing more benign. On |! 
trary, the type which we witnessed in the last ¢; 
was morbific and malignant to such an extent that 
should have to go back at least three centuries, to the | hirts 


1e CON 


idemic 
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War. in order to find its like. It seems only common 
to take this terrible tendency of the worst of the dis 
f mankind to resist treatment as an additional reason 

\l its manifestations should be studied. 
,ere are in my view not many services which the his 
can do for the state, and in a wider sense for the 
higher than that of tracing the cause of wars de 
1g the means by which they were fought, ascertain 
e reasons which led to v ictory on one side or the other, 
ibing the effects and estimating the conditions likely to 
luce future wars and in which they would have to be 
it. It has been said that the generation which grew 
aturity between 1929 and 1939 was blind and inde 
ninate in policy because it lacked sufficiently vigorous 
lership. That may be so, but can we say with assurance 
+ the weakness was not also due to lack of historical 

r heal to failure to estimate the forces which make 
or war and what war involves? 

On the other hand, it has been asserted that Germany 
was led into the last two great wars on each occasion by a 
clique and that on the last occasion in particular the nation 
was living in a world of unreality, because the sources of 
history had been poisoned by its masters and leaders. That 

gain | consider is only a partial truth. Amid all the rubbish 
the ( sermans were provided to some extent with the his 
torical vackground which we lacked. It was distorted, and 
it was used for evil purposes, but it made for efficiency. 
Evil efficiency was matched against innocent inefficiency, 
and the latter is something in which we are entitled to take 
only a limited measure of pride.” 

l'urning to the second part of his address, concerning the 
present status of the study of war and the question of how 
it should be conducted, Captain Falls is struck by two 
major problems. One is the sharpness of the division which 
exists between the “ gener ral” and the “military” historian. 

“Too often,” he writes, “we find the man, who in the course 
of a general record of the period, deals with its diplomatic 
history in masterly fashion giving a purely conventional 
account of its campaigns and battles and deliberately dis- 
sociating himself from the ‘professional’ military historian, 
as if the latter’s field were too abstruse for anyone else to 
enter or even somewhat contemptible.” 

Captain Falls does not enter further into the reasons 
for this deplorable lack of interest on the part of the “gen 
eral” historian in the work of “professional” military history, 
but they are not difficult to discover. For the peculiar isola- 
tion of the “military” historian within the historical fra 
ternity derives ultimately from the fact that he alone in all 
the major branches of historiography has not sprung 0 
the great trunk of “general” history, like the “cultural” o 
economic” historian, but has his own, completely ies 

rigin in the interests and purposes of the practical soldier. 
I was men like Jomini and Clausewitz who, at the time of 

1¢ great military conflagration and transformation brought 
bout by the French Revolution and Napoleon, first de 
loped a truly critical military history primarily for the sake 
the lessons to be derived from it. From them ‘ ‘profes 
mal” military history was taken over by the new institu 
mn of the general staff—first as a means for the self-edu 
tion of the future staff officer and commands Cin the early 


issian General Staff every member was expected to take 
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a part in the writing of its voluminous historical studies). 
And later, from the second half of the nineteenth century 
onward, no longer as part of the general staff training but as 
the task of life-long specialists organized in “historical” di 
visions or sections attached to the ge ‘neral or admiral staffs. 
It was only after the First World War that these historical 
divisions began to break loose from their “didactic” and 
“technical” origins and to expand into a broader historio 
graphical function, in part even separating themselves from 
the general staffs which had brought them into being. Yet 
despite this marked approach on their part toward the out 
look and the work of the gulf 
that had existed between the two groups remained singu 
larly unaffected; the few individuals who, like Hans Del 
briick, were bold enough to try to bridge it finding them 
selves under fire from both sides. 

To remedy this state of affairs Captain Falls in general 
urges a far closer collaboration between political and eco 
nomic historians on the one hand and the military historians 
on the other. He urges the military historian in particular 
to free himself from the prejudices and one-sided methods 
of approach which have marred a great deal of otherwise 
first-class milit ary history; to abandon all excessive technical 
jargon and learn to write for other than professional readers, 
though without endeavoring to oversimplify those indis- 
pensable technical issues which he cannot omit; finally, to 
extend his vision to encompass regions beyond the battle- 
field and the theater of war. arelent counsel, yet inti- 
mately tied up with the second great problem to which we 
must now turn our attention. 


“academic historiography” 


The Specialization of Military History 


This second problem which Captain Falls finds in pres- 
ent day military history is the ever-increasing specialization 
and compartmentation within the study of war itself, with 
out any corresponding and compensating effort at integra 
tion. This is not a problem, he says, confined to the study of 
war alone, but a crux of all contemporary history, and in 
deed of practically the whole of modern thought. Writes 
Captain Falls: 

“The difficulty in the path is, of course, the fact that 
historical writing tends to become more and more special 
ized, written by specialists for specialists, in closed boxes. 
No historian dares to put his nose into the next box, and 
if he does his colleague in the next box probably hits “Ha 
a crack on the nose. That tendency is inevitable and i 
many respects desirable. Yet it seems a pity from the moe 
of view of education, which must surely be a goal of the 
historians, that alongside this highly specialized history there 
should not be more high-class general history. The con 
tribution of the great ge neral histories of the last century 
to education was immense. 

The great masters of the study of war, Clausewitz, and 
Mahan, in the best and 
deepest sense of the weed. They were “general historians,” 
and not mere speci alists, bec: 1use they envisage ‘d war in the 
greatest conceivable breadth and depth in its broadest sig 
nificance for the whole of human activity as well as in its 
own deepest aspects. 


were such “general historians,” 


And they were “general historians” 
for all their unrivalled technical mastery of their 
intricate subject, they did not write as specialists for special 


be "Cause, 
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ISLS but crystallized the yreatest events in the evolution ot 
warfare, the rise of sea power and the Napoleonic revolution 
in strategy, into such clear-cut terms and so concise a com 
pass, as to bring them within the grasp of any intelligent 
reader. Clausewitz’ famous treatise On War is not merely 
the greatest study ever written on that subject, it is the only 
truly philosophical analysis of it; it is also—at least in the 
German original—one of the great masterpieces of prose. 
When it first appeared after his death even the ladies of his 
acquaintance rushed to read it and comment enthusiastically 
upon the lucidity and grace of its style which made its con 
tent accessible even to them. And Mahan, in his time, did 
the best of his work, not so much in the “professional” his 
tories for which he is primarily known, as in the long 
series of essays in which he analyzed the political and stra 
tegic issues of his age for the readers of the National Re 
view, the Atlantic Monthly and Harper's. 

I his emphasis upon the most general aspects in the study 
of war or, better, the intimate interrelation and balance be- 
tween analysis and synthesis which we find in the classics 
of military literature, broke down abruptly and signally 
with the First World War. That unprecedented event over- 
whelmed military thought with a flood of revolutionary de- 
velopments with which it has proved itself utterly incapa 
ble of keeping pace. The sheer extent of the fighting in 
space and time; its uninterrupted continuity, in contrast to 
the periodic flare-ups of the older wars; the tremendous 
revolutions in warfare itself, such as the practical arrest of 
mobile warfare and the coming of submarine and air war- 
fare; the host of wholly new problems raised by the final 
break-through of industrial warfare, with its mass armies 
and mass techniques of supply and organization; the new 
significance of economic and psychological warfare—the 
total combined impact of all these simply swamped the 
minds of the observers. And today, thirty years later, de- 
spite libraries of material and studies which have been 
brought together on the First World War, we still have 
not succeeded in regaining that intellectual control lost in 
1914. We possess voluminous, if still uncompleted, staff 
histories on land, sea and air warfare by nearly all of the 
major and minor participants, together with mountains of 
studies upon organizational, economic, sociological, medical 
and innumerable other special aspects—not to speak of 
legions of biographies, regimental and divisional histories, 
and so forth. Yet, how few even of the dramatic issues upon 
which attention has tended unduly to concentrate itself 

such as the Battle of the Marne, the subsequent arrest of 
strategic mobility in the West, the Dardanelles Campaign, 
the breakdown of Tirpitz’ strategy, Verdun, Germany’s de- 
cision to initiate unrestricted submarine warfare, the great 
spring offensive of 1918—can be considered as truly clari- 
fied. While on the broader aspects there is neither a satis- 
factory synthesis of the tactical evolution on the Western 
Front, nor of the interaction of land and sea power, to say 
nothing of all the deeper problems raised by the final irrup- 
tion of industrial wartare. 

This mass impact of revolutionary developments in the 
First World War proved so overwhelming for military his- 
tory precisely because it coincided with a practical collapse 
of theory. For the greatness and the success of the classics 
had lain, in the last analysis, in their intense feeling for the 
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mutual interrelation and interdependence of 


history—history checking and illustrating the e 
directing and integrating history—so much so th vith 2 
of them it is practically impossible to separate the 
aspects from each other. 

The First World War brought the decisive breac\) jy this 
intimate interrelation. For in that conflict so much of th 


old had broken down, so much new had been added thar 
the classical doctrines of Clausewitz and Mah 


fully developed from the fragmentary form in w! 7 
had been left by their authors, were no longer adequate ; 
cope with it. And no new Clausewitz or Mahan appeare 
to rethink and reformulate them. The result was that 
the following two decades military theory as the clas 
writers had understood it—that is, as an all-compr hensive 


radical, closely knit analysis of “the whole of the war” ay 
of strategy—virtually disappeared. And whatever theon 
arose in its place developed around the new technical ¢ 
velopments: infantry-artillery cooperation, tank and an, 
tank warfare, tank and air cooperation, strategic bombing 
submarine and antisubmarine warfare, etc. Theory thy: 
became a bundle of more or less unconnected and ofter 
mutually contradictory technical doctrines, like sprawling 
limbs without either backbone or head. 

As military theory increasingly lost its broad vision of 
the great central issues and became incapable of exercising 
its integrating influence upon military history, that histon 
on its side tended more and more to lose sight of its need 
for theory. The limited subjects with which it was dealing 
no longer required that profound theoretical understanding 
which had illuminated the vast historical perspectives 
the classic writers.’ Thus, whereas the concentration : 
the classies on the central issues had led to an ever-increas 
ing interrelation of theory and history, to the mutual ad 
vantage of both, in the interwar period the separation o' 
the two led to a complete estrangement which, by a vicious 
circle, has led both to still further compartmentation. Thx 
worst feature of this fatal development, however, was no! 
merely the loss of the sovereign intellectual mastery of wa: 
so painfully won by the classic writers, but the fact that 
this loss was not even perceived. In both theory and histon 
indeed, the students of war tended to become increasing) 
satisfied and complacent within this ever more bewildering 
chaos of their bundles of partial perspectives—complete) 
oblivious to the fact that in war, as in any organic phenome 
non, the whole is always infinitely more than the m« 
chanical sum of its parts, and that even the most perfect 
series of special doctrines or special histories must, by its 
very nature, fall short of elucidating those fundamental 
issues which had been the main preoccupation of the grea! 
classical thinkers. 


‘Thus, to take the pertinent example of the cooperation between the 
three services, historical narrative, or theoretical analysis, of their dire: 
tactical interrelation does not require any understanding beyond that 


the technical issues arising out of the specific properties of their arms 


—right up to such a huge, complex set-piece as the Normandy landing 
But any discussion of their cooperation on the strategic plane, such for 
instance as the question, so energetically discussed by Captain Falls him 
self, of how the air power available in Great Britain should have bes! 
been distributed between protection of the Atlantic sea lanes and strategi< 
bombing, requires more than a knowledge of the technical properties and 
implies a full theoretical understanding of the strategic issues invoice 
These two problems are on fundamentally different planes and sh uld ne 
be thrown into the same pot, as is so frequently done. 
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analysis is indispensable in order fully to under- 
the momentous issues raised by C aptain Falls. It also 
' = 1in why his own suggestions, excellent counsel 
e, do not go far enough. For, just as the disintegra 
‘military history has been the result of a complex 
so its restoration to those broad vistas which he 
can only be achieved by a similar total “restitutio in 
mm.” a radical internal reintegration within both his 
nd theory as well as ar em irriage betwee nl the two. 
ly thus, with theory and hissone alike inseparably in 
‘ed with each other, can the study of war hope to be i 
tion to approach that vital function attributed to it by 
1 Falls—to elucidate, as far as is humanly possible, 
ssues of the future. 
the tremendous turning point in warfare before 
we stand today is not, as is so frequently claimed, 


sult of a single absolute event, 


the coming of the 
bomb. It is a “historical” development that began 


over 80 vears ago: the long-term impact of the 

ial revolution upon preindustris il warfare, as the 

he id bee n consolids ited and cl irifie d by the Ce ampaigns 

Napoleon and the writings of Clausewitz. That impact, 
only in the field ot weapons, tactics and strategy but 

on the whole “inner structure” of warfare—its organiza 
n, control, leadership and even its thinking—has tended 

to create an ever-increasing 


“inner tension” and “friction” 


between whe if may be Cc alled the * ‘Nnatur il” requireme nts of 
r as exemplified in preindustrial warfare, and the arti 

il conditions and methods introduced by our industrial 
civilization. This inner friction was clearly noticeable 
hroughout the First and even more the Second World 
War—notably so in the breakdown of modern “mechanized” 
Pearl Harbor and the Ar 
And it has not only escaped proper clas 
sification and control, as we have pointed out above, but 


has now been intensified 


at such events as 
dennes offensive. 


intelligence 


a hundredfold by the super 
imposition of yet another such “inner conflict,” introduced 
into warfare by the atomic bomb and other similar we: apons 
which, though developed by industrial civilization, tend 
by their immense destructive power to turn upon the very 
civilization that has given them birth and threaten to make 
industrial warfare no longer possible, at least in the forms 
we have known it in the Second World War. 

hat is the uniquely complex character of the crisis 
facing us today in warfare. 
. First of all, 


There is but one way to resolve 
it must be unravelled “historically,” layer 
layer, step by step, to determine by the most meticulous 
itellectual analysis exactly where we stand today. Only 
thus can we regain that complete intellectual mastery 
which our preparations for the future imperatively demand. 
Only thus can we hope to escape the two fatal extremes 
between which military thought appears divided at this 
moment: the desperate clinging to an in idequately clari 
| past, and the equally desper: ite attempt to break with 
ry tradition and “start again from scratch.” 
Of these two opposite pitf: ills, the second is even more 
verous than the first. 
wtless” 


For by its own admission, it is 
in the most literal sense and hence at the me rcy 
every passing kind of military fancy. And by its power 
though doubtless unintentional appeal to the irrational 
es in our nature—the instinct of escapism and the desire 
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to jump upon the streamlined band wagon of the future 

it has succeeded in confusing the real issue in the most 
disturbing manner. For that issue is not one between stupid 
reactionism, 
teeth of all the evidence, 
resolutely and_ bravely 


clinging to its obsolete conceptions in the 
and progressive enlightenment, 
“intellectual 
intend to grapple with 
this unprecedented crisis in the light of only one of its 
components, 


scrapping its inven 


tories.” The issue is whether we 


and that by no means necessarily the 
important—the 


most 
atomic bomb, torn arbitrarily from the vast 
context in which alone it can be grasped in its full signif 
cance; or whether we intend to proceed rationally in the 
light of the fullest possible 
as a whole, 


understanding of that context 
both in its 
intricate complexity. 


historical growth and in all its 


\\ hat this means concretely can best be illustrated 
that basic assumption ol all our new atomic mythology, the 


brief duration of Since the day of Hiro 


shima there has been ho point on which the exXpone nts ol 


a future conflict 


atomic wartare have been more unanimously agreed than 


on the bland assumption that a future war must necessarily 
be ol extremely short duration a matter ol hours and davs, 
or at the utmost of weeks. 


with such 


This thesis has been advanced 


absolute assurance, and accepted with such an 


absence ot remonstrance, that it has become a veritabk 


dogma no longer appearing to require any justification 
Yet in actual fact, no assumption could be more doubt 
ful. It is true that as long as we confine our discussion ex 


clusively to the 


stom 2 considered itself as an 


“absolute wielded by or against an 


wes apon, Anonymous 


“aggressor in it is not too difficult 
to build up some case for the contention that its primary 


a political “vacuum, 
effect would speed up warfare. But the whole issue begins 
to look quite differently as soon as we begin to envisage it, 
not in the light of strategic bombing alone 
military-economic context. For it 
ately evident that, unless the 


, but in its entire 
then becomes immedi 
atomic bomb can bring about 
almost instantaneous surrender—a matter which no one 
on earth can possibly state as a fact—the tremendous in 
crease in rate of destruction may 7 as readily bring pre 
cisely the opposite effect, and act most powertully to ob 
struct and delay a decision. 

This possibility, however, assumes its full significance 
only if we face the future of war, not in the abstract, but 
as Clausewitz and Mahan would have dealt with it: that 
is, within its full historical-political context, in the actual 
conditions and circumstances that would obtain in such a 
conflict. If we shift our attention from abstract “aggressors” 
to the real potential contestants of the present century, as 
marked out by their historical frontier, and their specific 
political, sociologicé il, and ideological character; if we con 
sider the magnitude and the radical character of the issues 


between them; if, finally, weight to the tre 
mendous distances and spaces which any conceivable slobal 


contlict would have to cover, 


we give due 


then it seems extremely dith 
cult to escape two fundamental conclusions. First, despite 
the atomic bomb and all further developments t » be ex 
pected in military technology, it seems likely that nolitic il, 
ideologic: 11 and strategic influences would slay a greater, 
ind not a lesser role in any third World War than they 


have in the first two. Secondly, a conflict should 
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ever be allowed, it would in all probability tend to be not 
only one of the fiercest and most terrible but also one of 
the most protracted struggles of which mankind could 
conceive. 

Thus the question whether we are to “scrap our intel- 
lectual inventories” and “start from scratch,” or whether 
milit iTy history is to be restored toa position to discharge 
the vital function ascribed to it by Captain Falls, is any- 
thing but an academic issue. It is an eminently pr: actical 
decision, the decision upon which our future hangs. Ac- 
cording to whether or not we approach the problem of a 
future conflict “historically”—that is, within the full politi- 
cal, social — military context of the present world situa- 
tion—we are likely to arrive at totally different views of its 
probable nature and duration; and hence at radically dif- 
ferent solutions for the fundamental problems of de- 
centralization and industrial mobilization, universal mili- 
tarv training and the composition of the armed forces, 


The Significance Of 


In this manner alone, moreover, will it be possible to do 
full justice to that very important issue with which Captain 

Falls closes: the role of the human element. 

Neglect of the human element in war has been one of 
the besetting sins of the military historian. We tend to 
confuse the moral issues by the use of a whole armory of 
material words and expressions, hallowed by custom to 
such an extent that it appears impossible to dispe nse with 
them. We talk of crushing the enemy with our blows, 
overrunning him with our speed and dash, annihilating 
him by envelopment, destroying him through bombard- 
ment, breaking-through, rolling-up a flank, as if it were 
a pure ly physical test of force and w eights and stresses , as 
whether or not a steam roller were capable of knocking 
down an iron lamp post. Yet, the vast increase in me- 
chanical appliances used in warfare has in no sense 
brought about this state of affairs. . . . Troops surrender 
or fall back because their will is broken and they can 
endure no more; in fact there is no form of machinery 
or armament which can compel a physical withdrawal. 
But manifestly this moral weakening is largely the effect 
of the physical battering which the troops have suffered, 
from exposure to deadly fear . . . the jolt and jar of ex 
plosions coupled with fatigue, ond shortage of food, per- 
haps faulty leadership. 

Thus the study of troops under the stress of combat, 
both in the average case and under exceptional circum- 
stances, the effects of training and leadership upon their 
staying power, the relationship between morale and the 
standard of material civilization to which the troops are ac- 
customed, must again be made a foremost concern of the 
study of war. The changes wrought in these by modern 
mechanical warfare must be expressly studied and those 
to be anticipated as the result of atomic bombardment must 
be assessed—a task so brilliantly inaugurated by Colonel 
Marshall in his battlefield studies. And, we may add, this 
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strategy and sea power, and military and politica 
Upon our realization of the supreme issue ever 
depends. That is why the issue cannot be se th , 
clearly or too unequivocally despite the clouds o| 
that have obscured it during the past two years. 

Clausewitz, facing an infinitely simpler Crisis 
up the experience of a lifetime thus: “There j f 
nothing so important as to establish exactly th 
view from which the issue must be viewed an 


. for only from one point of view can we appreli nd th 
mass of the phenomena in their inner unity, and only this 
unity can preserve us from contradictions. . . . The first, th. 
most outstanding, the most decisive act of judgmen: whic 
a statesman, or a commander, is called upon to perlorm j 
that he should correctly assess the war on which he is abou 


to engage and neither attempt to take it for nor to make ji 
into something which by the nature of the circumstan 
cannot be.” 


The Human Element 


analysis must concern itself not with the combat forces 
alone, but with the whole immense apparatus from th: 
commander in chief down to the last K.P. who directs 
moves, feeds and supplies them 

For it is here, in the basic apparatus of warfare even mor 
than in the actual forms of combat itself, that the problems 
raised by the impact of our “industrial civilization” upon 
warfare predominantly lie. The necessity of establishing 
and controlling armed forces of unprecedented magnitud: 
has led us to think so much in terms of mechanical organiza 
tion and efhciency that we no longer even realize the oddity 
inherent in the “streamlining” of divisions, general staffs, 
down to the very language of command itself. Yet in actual 
fact that is a development of the most outstanding and rev 
olutionary significance, which would have given furious 
thought to the classical military writers, so acutely alive to 
the significance of the human element and the organic 
character of both thought and speech in all their tre 
mendous potentialities both for good and bad. 


‘Bureaucratization’ of Warfare 


How can such an essentially flexible organ as a general 
staff be reorganized according to the latest principles o! 
streamlined business administration without complete) 
transforming its character and raising a host of new ten 
sions and stresses, which as yet have by no means rece ived 
all the attention due them despite the experience accumu 
lated during the recent conflict. This remarkable process o! 
the “mechanization” and “bureaucratization” of modern 
warfare is all the more deserving of our closest atiention 
because it is perhaps the feature in which industrial war 
fare contrasts most profoundly with pre-industrial wartare, 
and above all because the conditions under which it reached 
its apogee in the recent conflict, and upon which its effective 
functioning imperatively depends, may no longer obtain, 
at least to the same degree, in future atomic warfar: 
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A Report Embodying the Views of Sergeant Timoth) 


fantry), 


ioned Patriots, 


Or LATE, PERTURBED BY SINISTER GOINGS-ON AT HOMIE 

nd abroad, I have turned to the graveyard for counsel and 
wa Surely, in view of the current skulduggery among 
the quick, one might go to a worse place. Anyhow I have 
chosen the gravey ard, our Old Colony Burying Ground, 
where pioneers from Massachusetts sleep under “Ohio sod. 
Hence this report. For, brooding there over certain weed 
grown graves, I hear, or seem to hear, a vague subterranean 
sound th. it should give us pause—unquestionably the crepi 
tation of the hones of Old-Fashioned Patriots angrily turn 
ing over in their graves. 

Now if you don’t know who's who in our graveyard this 
phenomenon may not seem noteworthy, but since I know 
who the tenants of most of these graves are, and something 
of their annals, to me it seems significant, even portentous. 
Here and there among these weathered headstones one 
sees a little American flag, more or less faded, surmounting 
a bronze medallion. These mark the graves of veterans of 
our earlier wars. More of the medallions than you might 
pom (for this is central Ohio) bear the legend ‘ ‘War ol 
1776.” I think we may assume that the graves thus marked 
are “* graves of Old-Fashioned Patriots who might say 
something worth listening to now, if they were to speak. It 
is from these tombs that most of this subterranean rumpus 
seems to come, and it is to the spirits of these Revolutionary 
veterans that I turn for guidance in my efforts to breach the 
glassy wall I now assail. Their names: 

Sergeant Timothy Rose, who enlisted in the Continental 
\rmy at the age of 17, and served until the fall of York 

n, where he captured a British officer— 

Captain David Messenger, who enlisted in the Conti 
ital Army at the age of 18— 

Lemuel Rose, who took his brother Timothy's place in 

ranks while the latter was ill— 

Villiam Gavit, who shipped as a seaman on a New Lon 
| privateer at the age of 15, saw service in half a dozen 
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Able Seaman William Gavit (Privateersman 


From A Country Graveyard 


By Raymond Evans 


A lassachusetts ln 


_ and others, all Old-Fash 


Rose 


telative to Certain Present Aspects of the State of the Union. 


sea fights, and was twice a prisoner on that “charnel house 
of death,” the prison ship Jersey 

Daniel Baker, who enlisted in a Connecticut regiment at 
the age of 14- 

Also Corporal David Butler, of Connecticut, Captain 
Simeon Chester, Samuel Everett, Timothy Spelman and 
Samuel Thrall, whose headstones bear their names and little 
more. 
advisory body of Old-Fashioned Patriots | 
have enlisted to hélp me in the task I have in hand (you 


Such is the 


see, we foo, like those little, overrun Baltic countries, have 
our patriotic underground 

William 
Gavit and the rest, I have found that if you listen intently 
enough, 


Meditating over the graves of Sergeant Rose, 
> 5 > 


and with your heart rather than your ears, you can 
hear, or seem to hear, enough to enable you to surmise the 
gist of what they would like to say to us. 

Sergeant Rose, for ex imple, who was an old Ohio judge 


as iad as a young RR TO sergeant, 


and who was 
very much alive when the Constitution of the United 
States was written, seems to feel that our knowledge of that 
document falls far short of what it should be. William 
Gavit, who was an Ohio state senator as well as a Revolu 
tionary able seaman, apparently believes that our state con 
stitution, if understood and lived up to, would ne: atly take 
care of strikes and other insurrections that threaten the 
general welfare. 

So I have entered into a sort of covenant with Sergeant 
Rose, et al., undertaking to set down for you what I under 
stand to be their admonition to this generation, with the 
hope that it will tend to dissipate certain illusions that 
have deluded American citizens for more than a hundred 
years. 

Suppose I begin by taking sailor Gavit’s tip, and tell you 
that in our state we have had universal military service for 


144 vears? 
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If you are the run-of-the-mine citizen you will call that 
sheer nonsense. How, you say, could such a situation exist 
and you not know it? 

I counter with Article X, Section 1, 
ot the State of Ohio 


of the constitution 


“All white male citizens, residents of this state, being 
eighteen years of age and under the age of forty-five, shall 


be enrolled in the militia . . .” (Italics mine. ) 


If that doesn’t give the Governor of Ohio an army of 
seven or eight hundred thousand men, on call, 
question, | read English. Remember how Briand 
general strike in France? Well, Briand had 
nothing on the Governor of Ohio in facilities for the sup 
pression of insurrections threatening the general welfare— 
is Able Seaman Gavit shrewdly points out. 

No other state constitution except that of Idaho has a 
militia section quite as explicit and unequivocal as does 
ours, but there are at least 45 other states which have mili 
tia articles that are just as good as ours when your Uncle 
Sam needs help. As for the three states that have side- 
stepped, perhaps as a sop to pacifists, it doesn’t get them any 
where. 


without 
can't 
crushed the 


lo get the right perspective on this matter we must go 
back a long way—at least as far back as Alfred the Great. 
This odenin ible leader put into effect in England a system 
under which every male citizen, physically fit to bear arms 
and between the ages of 16 and 60, was made liable to mili- 
tary service. According to Hume, “Alfred established a reg 
ular militia for the defense of the kingdom. He ordained 
that all his people should be armed and registered; he as- 
signed them a regular rotation of duty; he distributed part 
into the castles and fortresses which he built in proper 
places; he required another part to take the field on any 
alarm and to assemble at stated places of rendezvous; and he 
left a sufficient number at home, who were employed in the 
cultivation of the land, and who afterwards took their turn 
in military service.” 

This system became the basis of the British military es- 
tablishment. The liability to serve, in the “general levy,” 
made mandatory by King Alfred, has never been 
tinguished; it is in force in the British Isles right now. 

Perce was the tradition that the English colonists brought 

America, and hence the liability to military service, as 
esti fate lished in England by Alfred the Great, is in force here 
too. Almost as soon as the colonial beachheads had been 
seized, trained bands were organized and regular “muster 
days” established for, the assembling and drilling of the 
militia. No one questioned the liability of every able- 
bodied citizen to serve. 


ex- 


The principle of universal military service was written 
into the royal charters. That of Massachusetts Bay, 1691, is 
typical 


“And We doe by these Presents . . . Grant, establish and 
Ordaine that the Governor of said Praise . . shall have 
full Power, by himselfe or any Cheif [sic] Commander or 
other officer or officers to be appointed by him from time 
to time, to train, instruct, Exercise and Govern the Militia 
there, and for the speciall defense and safety of our said 
Province . . . to assemble in Martiall Array and put in War- 


like Posture the inhabitants of our said Provinc: 


and ; 
lead and conduct them and with them to enc ye 
pulse, Repell, Resist and persue by Force of Arms |; we! 
sea as by land . . . all and every such Person or )rson. .. 
shall at any time hereafter attempt or enterpris« ¢he J), 
struccon, Invasion, Detriment or Annoyance 0! our « 
Province . . .” 

Like provisions were made in the charter of North C,, 
lina (1663), the concession to the Lords Proprietors of Ney 
Jersey (1664), and the Royal Commission of New Ham, 
shire. Even William Penn, to his horror, no doubt. hd 
authorized by the Royal Charter of Pennsylvania (168) 

‘to levy, muster and train all sorts of men . . . and to mak; 


war and persue the robbers and enemies aforesaid 
well by sea as by land.” 

Reporting to the Crown on “the number of freemen ap 
militia, with the servants, white and black, in the res pectiv 
towns, as also the number of inhabitants in her Majesty 
Coloney of Rhode Island, December the 5th, 1708,” Go 
ernor Cranston said: 


“It is to be understood that all men within the colo: 
from the age of 16 to the age of 60 years are of the mili 
so that all freemen above and under such ages are in 
clusive in the aforesaid number of militia.” 

On July 18, 1775, the Continental Congress, followin 
the precept of Alfred the Great, resolved “That all able 
bodied effective men between 16 and 50 years of age, bk 
formed into companies of militia.” And about that tim 
General George Washington, an Old-Fashioned Patr 
ot if ever there was one, clinched the argument for un 
versal service with a statement that ought to be blazoned on 
the walls of every schoolhouse in the United States, to th 
end that our children may be properly grounded in patriot 
ism: 


“Every citizen who enjoys the protection of a free 
ernment owes his personal services to the defense of it. 


~ 


So there is no doubt whatever as to what the me 
Fathers had in mind when they wrote and adopted Artic! 
1, Section 8, of the federal constitution: 


“The congress shall have power . . . to provide for calling 
forth the militia to execute the ies of the union, suppres 
insurrections and repel invasions; to provide for organizing 
arming and disciplining the militia and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States . . .” 


They had in mind precisely the same thing King Alfred 
aie in mind; when they wrote “militia” they meant you and 
. They meant universal military service, including the 
necessary training. Don’t let anybody fool you about that 
Military service has included training ever since the world 
began. 

At this point we seem to have a demurrer from the under 
ground. We are reminded that in the days of the American 
Revolution military training was sketchy and wholly inade 
quate. However, the fact remains that the Fathers recog 
nized the principle, as exemplified by Muster Day. 

When the draft of the Constitution was finished, the 
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and: - looked it over and found out they had left out the 


er, Fy ;portant things of all. So they amended the Consti 
well by My ad ling the Bill of Rights. Reme mbering, perhaps, 
sOns 3 1g, Lancaster rifles hanging over the foun of in 
he D. | ‘ble American cabins, they wrote into the Bill 


this. the second article: 


vell-regulated militia being necessary to the security 


Ca ee state, the right of the people to keep and bear 
iNew hall not be infringed.” 
Ham m the grave of Sergeant Rose I hear, or seem to hear, 
Wa hing that sounds suspiciously like a chuckle. Oh yes! 
168) s big talk about disarmament. You see, insofar as you 
make HF and | are concerned, fellow citizen, this talk is purely aca 
id They can’t disarm us. You can hang a rifle, or even 


: bazooka, over your kitchen door, and the Bill of Rights 
will shield you from all comers who would infringe on your 
right to do so. 
yestys “Indeed it is not unlikely that your state backs up the fed 
B cral government in this regard, for the constitutions of 
twenty-two of the states repeat Article II of the Bill 
Rights almost word for word, to wit: 

\rizona, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Ken 


— tucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
” Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Bs ® Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
lable & Virginia, and Wyoming. | | : 

“" Furthermore the constitutions of twenty-four of the 
ae states supplement the Federal Constitution with reference 
Par: o the militia by providing explicitly, as does the constitu 
' “ tion of Michigan, for example, that “the militia shall be 
a, composed of all able-bodied male citizens between the ages 


' ® of 18 and 45 years.” With minor variations this provision 
appears in the constitutions of Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Caro- 
it. lina, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

» In the following states the constitutional provisions in 


indin this regard are implicit rather than explicit (covered gen 

Artic erally by a provision that the governor shall have power “to 
train, instruct and exercise” the militia, and “to call it out to 

-alling J SUPPress insurrections or repel invasions’ ): 

ppres California, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 


ae Hampshire, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
> such fe /land, Virginia and West Virginia. 
*f the Mn the following states constitutional provisions in this 
® regard are vague, permissive rather than mandatory: 
Tennessee, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. 
\lfred A =OF these, Tennessee is traditionally the “Volunteer 
yu and State.” Certainly it has never been tainted with pacifism. 
rg the The others, however, seem to have side-stepped the issue 
t that. more or less deliberately. Minnesota and Wisconsin have 


world bot h failed to live up at all times to their obligation under 
the Morrill Act establishing the Land Grant Colleges. They 
inder ff} have accepted federal funds but have not always provided 
erican mili ary training courses in the State Universities as pro- 
inade m9 d for by that Act, which, by the way, was signed by 


recog babe Lincoln. Nevertheless, the legislatures of all these 


states have bowed to the Federal Constitution in their 
1, the militia codes. 
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So the score, so far as state constitutions are concerned, 
stands forty-four to four in favor of everybody serving in the 
militia; as to state codes relative to the militia, it is forty 
eight to nothing. 

And in October, 1917, the Supreme Court of the United 
States affirmed the right of the federal government to re 
quire military service of any recalcitrant citizen in these 
words: 


"ad ompe ‘led military service is neither re pugnant toa tree 


government nor in conflict with 1" constitutional guaran 
tees of individual liberty. Indeed, it may not be doubted 
that the very conception of a free government and its duty 
to the citizen included the duty of the citizen to render 
military service in case of need and the right of the govern 
ment to compel it.” 


Such, in brief, is our basic law on the “conscription” 
question, so-called. There is, as you see, no question. As 
citizens we are all, ex ofhcio, members of the militia of 
these United States. We were born that way. The Federal 
Constitution, ne: arly all of the state constitutions, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States say so. 

That aimost nobody seems to know this is doubtless be 
cause nobody has told us about it. Did your father ever tell 
you that you were a member of the militia from your 
eighteenth birthday on? Did your mother? Your teachers? 
Your preacher? Your congressman? Mine never did. No 
textbook I ever studied said anything about it. Indeed | 
must conclude that the digest of basic law on military service 
above presented i 1S the ons digest ot the kind ever mi ide tor 
public: ition. Anyhow, | haven't been able to find any such 
summary in print. 

And so, millions of Americans today have no proper sense 
of loyalty to their country. Their idea of democracy is an ar 
rangement under which the citizen has inalienable rights 
but is a law unto himself as to obligations to his country 

What do you think my Revolutionary underground says 
about this? Remember; this is their country more truly than 
it is ours, for they fought and risked the gallows to wrest it 
from a stupid tyrant. We are merely the trustees of the 
freedom they fought for and won. And now look! And you 
wonder that they are sore? So if what follows seems in 
temperate, bear with my Old-Fashioned Patriots. Think of 
the fix they are in. W hat would you do if you were re 
pressed by six feet of earth at this critical time, and couldn't 
vote, or electioneer, or write to your congressman, or cuss, 
or anything? Wouldn't you kick at your coffin lid and try 
in some way to communicate with the quick? W ay In’t you 
be hopping mad? If you are anything like an Old-Fash 
ioned Patriot you would. 

Be advised that our patriotic underground is bitterly 
scornful of our whole generation, holding that we are almost 
universally ignorant of the basic law laid down by the 
Founding athe Ts, if not indeed of the common de scencies 
and amenities of human relations. Typically vitriolic, is 
their commentary on those religious and political leaders 
who foment a continuing agitation against military train 
ing, holding that it is a species of sin for one to seek to c: NITY 
out the provisions of the Constitution as to nation: il defense. 

Now most of us would probably be inclined to grant 
that such leaders are good men with honest intentions, 
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though certainly many of us would hold that they are mis- 
taken. Our Old-Fashioned Patriots, if I have not misin- 
terpreted their fulminations, think the activities of such 
persons are little short of treason. They simply will not be- 
lieve you if you try to tell them that these clergymen and 
politicians are, In gener il, kindly and sincere men, and that 
the organizations, which assent to their doctrines as to na- 
tional defense, and thus make common cause with outright 
traitors, are, nevertheless, admirable and reputable religious 
or civic bodies. They hold that no body that makes common 
cause with traitors can possibly be admirable. 

As for the traitors the mselves, whose skulduggery these 
people abet, those who for ulterior and seditious motives 
violently oppose every effort to put our country into po- 
sition to defend itself if our Old-Fashioned 
Patriots would simply stand them up against a wall and 
shoot them. 


necessary, 


I think many folks will find this a refreshing idea—even 
though very old-fashioned. 

Maybe what this country needs is a lot more Old-Fash- 
ioned Patriots. 

prey 3 manifestly the primary object in having an army 
is to keep the nation out of war if possible, Sergeant 
T sali Rose, William Gavit, et al hold in particular con- 
tempt the quasipacifists who oppose military training in 
time of peace, W hen it might be constructive, but support 
it in time of war, when it may be too late. They think such 
short-sighted stupidity is de plorable, and with good reason. 

It appears that though universal military service, includ- 
ing training, was taken for granted in 1776, the training 
was strangely modern in its inadequacy. Anyhow, Sergeant 
Rose and his comrades gripe bitterly about the training they 
themselves received, holding that General Muster was all 
parade and cockade, and of no value whatever as prepara- 
tion for battle. | gather that these boys of 1776, in common 
with young American soldiers of all periods, often saw 
comrades die needlessly because they were hurried into 
battle wholly unpre pared for combat. And unquestionably 
they are wroth about it. They seem to be unanimous in the 
belief that, since civic rights and duties are clearly indi- 
visible, the boys of America have a right to demand that 
they be given military training commensurate with their 
obligation to serve if war should befall. Indeed they seem 
to be very strongly of the opinion that the boys should 
raise particular hell till their constitutional rights in this 
regard are met. 

We can well imagine the yowl of protest that would go 
up if the boys were to start something like that, but we can 
say with certainty that there is one very large group of 
Americans who would be for it to a man if they could 
stand to be counted. These are the boys who were not as 
lucky as Sergeant Rose, William Gavit and the rest—the 
vast and unsung legion of green recruits who were sent into 
battle without proper training for war, and were promptly 
slaughtered, ingloriously and fruitlessly, without even hav- 
ing the satisfaction of selling their lives dearly in the de- 
fense of their country. If Mr. Gallup could but poll all the 
forgotten graves of these victims of pacifist agitators and 
unctious politicians, Sergeant Rose would doubtless be up- 
held by a unanimous vote. . But few indeed are those 
who can hear, or seem to hear, these voices that cry to 
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us from the dust. Nuisier crowds hold the public 
So we might as well warn our youngsters righ 


W thar 


if they take the advice of these hard-boiled Old hioned 
Patriots and start going about demanding their rts the, 
will run into trouble, and most likely wind up but: 1g the, 
heads against the glassy wall of prejudice and iy orang, 
If they ever do get their rights they will have to | + they 
over the hysterical protests of millions of mammas. :\\ pac 


ifist clergy, the Kremlinites, and the variously sorted 
cranks and plain and fancy numskulls who round «uit thy: 
sector of our body politic which would like to see o 

try disarmed and helpless. 

In bright contrast to the drab and devious idea! of thi 
ill-assorted crowd, the ideal that one senses here in oy; 
graveyard has the simplicity and virility of the spirit o| 
ancient Greece. Sergeant Rose and his comrades seem 
envisage an orderly system in which boys are grounded in 
the manly virtues in the public schools, thus coming ti 
military age with a proper sense of honor, loyalty, justice 
mercy, civic obligation, patriotism and the other things 
that go to make the man—including thorough physica! 
training. Add to this preparatory instruction a suitabk 
period of military training, they say, and you have the ful) 
rounded citizen, fitted for his part in the peaceful life of the 
nation, and at the same time ready, if the worst come, t 
play his part effectively in war. True, they say, you may 
not have another war soon; you hope you never will. Bu: 
even though the millennium were just around the core: 
it would still be the right of the boy to have military train 
ing, if only for its salutary effect on his own being, spiritual 
as well as physical—for it is good to identify yourself with 
the sovereign power of your country. It makes for more loyal 
and more discriminating citizenship. 

Such is the ideal that prevails here—I seem to see it as a 
sort of luminous efflorescence rising from the graves under 
foot—an ideal as old-fashioned as Plato or Xenophon; simple 
and sane—and as difficult of attainment as the bleak summit 
of Aconcagua. 

For how (I hear Sergeant Timothy Rose say)—how are 
you going to pass on to the army for military training boys 
fully grounded in the manly virtues when 689,623 out o! 
your 839,918 teachers are schoolma’ms, who, in the ven 

nature of things, are unfit to lead and inspire boys in their 
formative years? 

How provide boys physically fit, when physical training 
in your schools is largely limited to the vicarious act of sit 
ting on a shelf and cheering the school football or basketball 
team? 

How hope to rear boys properly grounded in the manl\ 
virtues when so many churches devote vast treasures for the 
conversion of the so-called heathen far away, and leave it to 
a few overworked volunteer scoutmasters to teach justice 
and mercy to the boys at home? 

How can you hope to make even a start in this regard it 
American parents side-step their duty and neglect to ground 
their children in the basic virtues—as millions of them do’ 

And, having failed properly to impress upon your bovs 
the vital importance of the virtues, how are you going ' 
persuade the indifferently loyal American public to let the 
army do that for you? 

How, indeed! Since about all that our public seems 1 
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w about the army is that it is run by “brass”—which of 

-se must be something bad—we can begin to see just 

high and slippery this wall is. 
ou will have guessed by now that our Underground 
- not count overmuch on ‘disarmament, even though our 
flight diplomats seem to be for it, the Bill of Rights to 
contrary notwithstanding. 

gather that they think disarmament is sheer mew gs 
nshine— a species of pious fraud. Peace, they hold, 
nething that dwells in the heart of man. It has no cor- 

‘tion with arms or the lack thereof, for the man or nation 

+ cannot be trusted with arms, is not one whit more 

rthy of trust without them. The nation that is just will 
cep the peace in any event; the predatory nation, dis 
-med, will seek its ulterior ends by stealth and treachery 
Thus Sergeant Rose and his crowd, uncenumnidouste 
br ushing aside disarmament as of no particular significance, 
with the warning that we would do well to keep clear of 
the cockatrice’s den for yet a while. 

Now this is admittedly old-fashioned talk, but is it there- 
fore necessarily unsound? Might we not with profit devote 
nore thought to refining the content of the heart of man, 
even at the expense of abating somewhat the frenzy over 
the rocket and the atom bomb? 

\fter all, it is not the machine that makes war; not the 
burp gun, the bazooka, the battleship, nor yet the atom 
bomb, but man himself. And man can start a war with 
cobblestones or brickbats. So the spectacle of an august 
body of diplomats arguing earnestly over ways and means 
for abating insensate machines is something to wonder 
about. Are diplomats as smart as we thought? Have they 
forgotten that some of the bloodiest battles ever fought on 
this planet were fought long ago, even before the invention 
of gunpowder, when men fought hand-to-hand and foot- 
to-foot, with sword and spear, billhooks and maces? Do 
they know that you can buy billhooks from Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.? Or that you can make a mace, probably the 
most unpleasant lethal tool ever devised, by ing a dozen 
or more tenpenny nails into the rootstalk of an ash or 
hickory sapling? 

True, the atom bomb is a dread potentiality, but it is not 
malignant. Left alone it is far less dangerous than a single 
barefoot Gurkha with a knife, worming his way through 
enemy lines in the dark. So, in our quest for peace, let’s 
neither overrate the machine nor underrate the importance 
of the heart of man. Who can doubt that we would make 
more progress playing up the cardinal virtues than by 
haggling over the atom bomb? 


y y y 


A lonelier spot than our Old Colony Graveyard would 
be hard to find. Save for the Decoration Day ‘Committee 
we: the stray antiquarian like myself, hardly anyone comes 

ere all year long. Now, with winter coming on, these 
graves seem especially forlorn. The unkempt grass that covers 
them is yellow and sere; the brambles that grow out of them 
re bare of leaves; scattering dead stalks of goldenrod and 

ild parsnip sigh dolefully in the chill, December wind. 

‘he mark of Time is manifest everywhere. Many of the 

ler headstones stand aslant at various angles; some of the 
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freestone slabs have fallen to earth, their beautifully 
graven inscriptions wholly obliterated by weathering, moss 
and mold—a lonesome pli ice; neglected; forlorn, and hope- 
lessly old-fashioned. 

That I should have sought communion and counsel in 
such a place, and with patriots as old-fashioned as those who 
sleep here, may seem strange, not to say absurd. Indeed it is 
as certain as sunset that someone will pop up to jeer at me 
for my choice, perhaps in some such fashion as this: 

“Dumb cluck! Stooge! Why waste time mooning over 
the graves of Old-Fashioned Patriots who are as dead : 
the dinosaurs, when patriotism itself is as dead as they are 
—pure bourgeois bunk?’ 

Before telling any such interlocutor where to go arid 
what to do I would first bring this report from a country 
graveyard to a close, as I had purposed, with a brief epilogue 
embodying what I conceive to be the essence of the belief of 
the Old-Fashioned Patriots who sleep their last sleep here. 
Affirming my conviction that the Old-Fashioned Patriots 
are the wally kind of patriots, | present their creed as some 
thing worthy of consideration, even though old-fashioned. 

They hold that the rights and the duties of citizenship 
are indivisible and inte rlocking; that no one who enjoys the 
privileges of citizenship can properly evade military duty 

They hold that the young citizen has a right to military 
training commensurate with his duty, so that his life may 
not be sacrificed needlessly in case of war, and that it is his 
duty to demand such training if he does not gct it 

They hold that the only road to true peace lies through 
the heart of man; that the goal so earnestly desired probably 
will not be reached soon, if ever, and that meanwhile, 
since tyrants will arm, free men must 

Above all, they hold that patriotism is the prime % and all 
inclusive civic virtue, the world’s only hope for mani 
festly the man whose he: irt is SO wizened and bitter th it he 
cannot love his own country, cannot possib rly love or serve 
mankind; the nation without patriotic pride and self-re 
liance cannot possibly contribute anything to the we Ifare ol 
the world. 

Thus Sergeant Timothy Rose, of the Massachusetts in 
fantry, with Captain David Messenger, 
William Gavit, and others, assenting. 

To which I would add, as to the charge that patriotism 
is old-fashioned and out of date, merely this: 

Of course patriotism is old-fashioned. 


Privateersman 


was old-fash 
ioned when Leonidas and his Spartan band died at the pass 
of Thermopyl: 1e more than two thousand years ago. What 
of it? Honor, too, is old-fashioned. So are the cardinal 
virtues. All the noble human attributes are old-fashioned. 


They last because they are good. 

And now sir Cor madam)—you of the sinister cult which 
holds that patriotism is as dead as the dinosaurs, and that to 
love mankind you must first be a traitor to your own country 
—for you I have this simple directive: 

Go out to the barn and look behind the barn door. 


There you will see a small cupboard designed for the 
storage of medicine for the cure of such diseases as footrot 
and bone spavin, and agents for the eradication of bot 
flies, serewworms and other vermin. On the top shelf of 


this cupboard you will find a small bottle of rat poison. 


Take it. 





BATTLE COMMAND 


Tima oitia-makels 


By Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 





The Multiples Of Information 


LIAVING STARTED TO CALL THIS CHAPTER “COMMUNICA 
tion | decided against it for fear that the use of that 
rather formidable word might intertere with my commun! 
cating to the reader what | regard as a vital but overlooked 
principle of minor tactics 


If a we 


ITISS¢ 


rd comes to mean too many things, it frequently 
fire at the critical point. That has been the fate of 
the word “communications.” It has become another military 
catch-all, and because it means so many things, it quite 
frequently means nothing 

lo illustrate: A regimental commander asks a company 


and the 
Excellent!” because his telephone line is 


ommande I | low ire youl communications: 


itter re plic S 
working and his supply is coming forward. And at the same 
time he is at the point of despair because he hasn’t had any 
worthwhile intelligence from his flanks for hours! An ex 
iggeration? Not at all, | have seen it happen on more than 
One OCCASION 

\s another example | would like to point out that in 
practical fact the two words “communications” and “con 
tact” are inseparably linked in their tactical application and 
that each flourishes iccording to the strength of the other 

ind here, of course, | speak of friendly contact. Yet they 
ire not so considered by the majority of younger com 
manders during combat, and it is only after long experience 
in battle that they come to see that contact without com 
munications is like fighting in the dark when it is possible 
to switch on the light Therein lies a great weakness. 
One would think that it would become almost second na 


ture to the commander to reach eagerly toward supporting 





PART SEVEN 





forces. One would imagine that whenever on the field o| 
battle, he made contact with a friendly element, that fact 
would flash a red light in his brain, causing him auto 
matically to raise the questions: “Have I established fu 
communications? Do | know the strength and intentions 
of the force now helping me? Do they know my strength 
and intentions?” 

But indeed, such is not the case. Not one officer in two 
score is inclined to make this a rule of action; it is the rar 
man who applies it even on occasion. 

Yet one who pursues the study of operations at the lower 
tactical levels must reach the ineluctable conclusion that th 
failure to grasp this simple and basic idea of communica 
tions is the most common cause of the breaking of contact 
on the field of battle and is the general reason why th 
union of tactical forces is so frequently deprived of an 
positive result. 

he tendency of the minor commander is ever to do mor 
worrying, but less acting, with respect to his flanks than 
with respect to his front and rear. Encompassed by prob 
lems, he is inclined to discount the importance of his pe: 
sonal action toward left and right, or to think of his flanks 
primarily as props to his own position rather than as co-eq 
forces in a mutual undertaking. 

What he does not see is that the juncture of forces calls 
for a juncture of thinking and of information if succ« 





a letter written from the African Theater. 





“I consider to be of utmost importance the keeping informed of our men as fo current situation 


so that each man may perform his duty with und erstanding.”-—SERGEANT DAVID THIBAULT, in 
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be had at the lowest cost. The total strength of a position 
es not reside in its numbers of men and w eapons, but in 
»wledge of the numbers and the mutual sharing thereof. 
tactical support must be known and be felt to be of true 
ral help in a time of crisis. That part of it which lies 
vond the knowledge of the ranks of a company—the sup 
ting artillery fire w hich it cannot see or the strong point 
1g just around the bend in the river—may be greatly 
taining to the company’s effort in terms of protection to 
nt and flanks or actual hurt to the body of the enemy. 
it so long as it remains unknown, it will not keep the 
mpany from breaking when the pressure appears to be 
me uncontainable. 
Let us take this situation. A company is defending a 
ridgehead. It is supported on both flanks by other com 
panies. But these companies are around the bends in the 
river. The members of the defending company do not 
know of them because they cannot see ‘eens and have not 
been given complete information. The enemy pressure from 
across the river intensifies until the defending company 
sees that its own flanks are in jeopardy. It then breaks back, 
and by so doing, compels the abandonment of the entire 
position. It need not have happened, since a common shar 
ing of information about strength would have given the 
company assurance that the pressure was still containable by 
the battalion. Lest it be thought that this is pure hypothe 
is, | will add that I have seen ground lost in just this way 
on perhaps six occasions by the American Army. 


Sharing Full Knowledge 


So it should be a watchword of minor tactics that it is 
never enough to support to the limit: tactical security re 
quires that full knowledge of all support be shared by all 
concerned. Better that a company know that it is being 
helped by a depleted platoon on its left, so long as that 
knowledge is mutual, than that it be supported on its left by 
a full company, with neither knowing. Nor can this kind 
of knowledge be imparted simply with: a wave of the hand, 
if it is to have true value. If men are to believe, they must 
have specific information—just where the others are and 
what they propose doing. 

The search for this kind of information is a prime obli 
gation of the company officer in combat. Moreover, he 
should begin with the understanding that very little of it 
will be supplied him by the higher headquarters. They will 
give him what they can, but under the conditions of com 
bat, it is invariably inadequate, and by the time it reaches 
him, it is cold. The lack of information as to the situation 
on the flanks is of itself a warning signal and should become 
likewise the starting signal for someone to be sent in search 

of it. Yet this is a responsibility which one finds otherwise 
ethcient company officers most reluctant to assume. When 

hearing nothing from left and right, our average combat 
officer is much more likely to spend some time roundly 
busing the negligence of these other forces than to heed 
the red light which cautions him that the flanks must be 
qually in the dark about the situation in the center and 
nat therefore someone must take the initiative or all will 
emain uninformed. However it is a not altogether un- 
ardonable weakness, as nothing on the field appears to en- 

il more mortal danger than hunting around for a loose 
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Hank, though I rather believe that the greater cause is that 
during training an officer becomes too closely wedded to his 
rearward communications. 

Rare indeed are the circumstances in modern war when 
a man can see, hear or feel the strength of supporting ele 
The na 


ture of the terrain over which maneuver forces proceed 


ments for any great length along a line of battle. 


toward engagement, the nature ol protection and the physi 
cal reaction to hostile fire all determine that forces which 
are endeavoring to remain invisible to the enemy must re 
main largely invisible to their own components. 

The common scene in open wartare is a landscape; the 
total absence of moving things is the surest sign that one 
has reached the line of danger. But many men have failed 
to recognize or heed that warning and have simply blun 
dered into death. Even when movement ceases and the op 
posing fire lines again become static, a reconnaissance along 
the friendly line is a point-to-point search for the hideouts of 
men, which is largely fruitless unless it is done by map. 
One not knowing where to search might move tor miles 


along a main resistance line and see hardly a sign of war. 
On the battlefield it is only when the fire impasse has been 
at last broken that military forces have that appearance of 
continuity of strength which the 


take for the reality of a victorious tactical formation when 


line uninitiated mis 


they see it on the motion picture screen. 


Dissolution of Order 


In combat, almost nothing has the appearance ol pL 


ture and of hanging together. Viewed from above, an at 
tack would appear not unlike the disparate movements of 
a colony of water bugs. The first effect of fire is to dissolve 


all appearance ot order. This is the most shocking surprise 
to troops which are experiencing combat for the first time. 
They cannot anticipate the speed with which their own 
fractionalized or the 


fractions will become physic illy divorced from each other 


forces become extent to which the 
as the movement is extended and enemy resistance stiffens. 

During the Normandy fighting, 
phasis on the ill effect of the 5 ige country in compelling 
a rapid breakdown of the smaller ec il units, thus com 
pounding the difficulties of control. But this was no new 


prob lem in tactics. The main difference was that the hedge 


there Was much em 


rows and their effect on a formation were fully visible to 
the naked eye. It was easy to see what was happening and 
why. 

But a comparable effect is produced by almost any ter 
rain which can serve infantry forces, including most desert 
country. It is not the accident of ground which produces 
the effect but the simple fact that men must take advantage 
of the accident in order to survive. 
city 


House-to-house fighting 
in a town or cand regardless of what the book says, 
this is always a catch-as-cé ~sech-c: in business) will split a 
company apart more quickly than any other kind of action. 
The hedgerows notwithstanding, in Normandy it was rela 
tively easier for forces to maintain contact among their 
own elements than in the campaigns occurring at the same 
time in the Central Pacific where the troops were advanc 
ing across flat, palm-covered islands. 

The chief features of ground in the atoll fighting, as re 


vealed by air reconnaissance prior to invasion, were the 
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shallow mangrove swamps and bobai pits, a relatively open 
vegetation, the native hutments and the enemy's defensive 
works. But in the first stage of invasion the shore bombard- 
ment and air bombings worked these pli ices OVeT until most 
of their features were battered beyond recognition; the pre 
liminary fires of the shore-based artillery completed this 
ruin. Trench systems and roads were erased. Surface struc 
tures looked as if they had been up-ended by a typhoon. 
Consequently, maps meant little and all movement had to 
proceed by eye contact, if juncture was to be kept. Yet be 
cause it was physically impossible for troops to advance 
very far without some parts of the line having to break and 
detour around some impassable object, the effort to keep 
contact by sight was thwarted many times. In the island 
fighting there was simply no system of liaison known to 
man which could have beaten the natural obstacles. That 
was not quite true of Normandy; the geometrical design of 
the countryside did not make contact impossible though it 
did multiply the difhiculties. 

Even in extended linear works such as the Siegfried 
Line or the great trench systems of World War I there is 
no magic link uniting the moral strength of troops. They 
cannot see what goes on very far beyond the first traverse in 
the trench or the first hump of ground intervening between 
two emplaceme nts. Consequently, such support as they 
derive from their flanks, as a moral value, 
pendent upon the flow of information. 

I think the informational 
strength and weapon strength as the complementary halves 
of moral strength has seldom been more graphically il- 
lustrated than be the story of the personal experience of 
Lieutenant General Herman Fritz Baverlein, 
of Panzer Lehr Division. 


must be de 


direct connection between 


commander 
(Bastogne: The First Eight Days.) 
He is already in a state of aioe having misinter rpreted 
the events of the morning, and misestimated a situation 
which was greatly in his favor, had he but known it. He 
hears heavy fire far over on his left, near the village of 
Wardin. It is the victorious fire of his own Reconnaissance 
Battalion which had _ half-destroyed and scattered the 
American company which had held the village briefly. But 
Bayerlein does not know that his own forces had attained 
to this forward ground in any strength. So he concludes 
that the heavy fire comes from American forces entering 
the village. Certain that he has been outflanked, he pre- 
pares to withdraw his center and recommends to the Corps 
Commander that the attack on Bastogne be suspended until 
he can extricate his Division from an impossible position. 


The Soul of Morale 


Information is the soul of morale in combat and the bal- 
ancing force in successful tactics. Yet in an era of warfare 
which is on the whole extremely enlightened, when we are 
so concerned for the welfare of troops that we strain our 
supply lines so that fresh eggs and oranges may be served 
in the front line during the course of the most rapid ad- 
vance by field armies in history (Germany, April-May 

1945) we have not found the means to assure an abundant 
flow of that most vital of all combat commodities—informa- 
tion. 

It is true that we have worked marvels in furthering the 
rearward flow of information to higher headquarters. 
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When a small and highly mobile force of men 
bridge at Remagen the fact was known to the 

Commander, then at Rheims, within the hour. \\ 
pens in a line company is quite likely to become | 
the staff at a corps headquarters 20 miles to the rea: \yjz)), 
the space of a few minutes. The rub comes of this 
all probability it will not become known to other c: 


] the 


} reme 
hay 


ini 
within that same battalion in the course of the san "4 
if at all—and these are the people to whom the infor:,atio, 
would be most useful. 

We can look briefly at a few of the reasons for ¢| per 


vading contradiction: 


There is lacking a general recognition of 
preme importance of the lateral flow of information 


(2) Command at the lower levels is too often nevlectfy 
of the principle that it is not a channel of informs 
tion only but a distribution point. 

(3) Commanders at the lower levels tend to be the arb 


trary judges of what information deriving from , 
source lower down would be highly useful to th 
other elements lower down instead of abiding by 
the rule: when in doubt, pass it along. 

(4) Inertia. 


But these are by no means the full explanation. We sec 
in battle the recurrent phenomenon of command at j 
various levels hard-riding the lower headquarters for infor 
mation until each echelon becomes so bedeviled by this nag 
ging and incessant pressure that the mere easing of it, by 
whatever device or strategem, is likely to become the pri 
mary concern of each commander in his turn. He has time 
to think of little else. The satisfying of the higher level be 
comes the main object of operations. 


The Vice of Higher Level Interrogation 


It is the worst vice in operations and it is no respecter o! 
persons; the victim is as likely to be a division commande: 
av the leader of a platoon. But when it strikes through to 
the lowest level its consequences become intolerable and 
one finds it difficult to excuse the offender with the observa 
tion that the fault is in human nature. The dignity of com 
mand should require the curbing of that particular fault. 

In the Pacific fighting, I found company commanders 
joining a platoon in line just to isolate themselves from 
their telephones. They were literally “tired to death’ of 
having the battalion commander insist on having a fresh 
progress report every 15 or 20 minutes. And the battalion 
commander—poor devil—was only passing on the pressure 
which he had in turn received from a regimental com 
mander who was trying to placate division. Yet one would 
observe that unless a battalion commander is wholly lack 
ing in judgment or in intestinal fortitude, he should be 
strong enough to take this on his aching back and not 
pass it down to the headquarters which is at grips w ith the 
enemy. 

In the Burton Island fight during the invasion of the 
Marshalls, one of these salle demands for more progress 
raced from division right through lower headquarters to 4 
platoon which had been stopped cold by Jap fire coming 
from spider holes arranged in great depth along the beach 
Lieutenant B—— got the message and crawling forw: rd to 
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nost advanced rifleman told him to get up and go on. 
boy screamed: “So the whole god- damned Army wants 
il] me, does it? OK, Lieutenant, here I go, but watch 

t happens! He was shot dead almost before he had 
n out of his tracks. That incident seared deep into 
brain of every man who witnessed it. It was a final 
ment on the futility of that kind of leading. 


Senseless Pressure 


Now I would point out that the long-range jockeying of 
lower echelons is not a genuine quest for inform: ition, 
the majority of cases. It is simply a search for mental 
oment via the telephone. It contributes = or nothing 
understanding of actual situation and it rarely con 

utes anything to tactic: il progress. In poimelbons the ob 

t of any valid quest for information from the top — n 

to see what may be done to help. The application of 

nseless pressure—and by that I mean a pressure which is 
variance with the odds of the contest along the fighting 

ne—serves only to destroy the confidence and wear the 
rves of subordinates. 

“The all-too-frequent consequences of such pressure are 
ving, exaggeration and distortion of situation at the lower 
levels, resulting in a false concept of situation at the higher. 
[he average company commander can stand only a limited 
amount of this heat, and then he will knock over a couple of 


outhouses and report that he has captured a village, or 


give the location of three cut-off and hopelessly pl. iced 
rilemen as the approximate position of his left flank, even 
though he knows that his next move will be to withdraw 
them if possible. The effect is to make a wishful thinker of 
“T'll have 
that position in another hour, so I'll tell them that I have it 
now and get them off my back.” Not infrequently this 
pseudo-optimism defeats its own purpose, for it gives the 


the most objective soldier. He reasons to himself: 


higher command a false idea of progress and keeps the com 
pany commander from getting the help that otherwise he 
might have received. 

Since it is self-evident that the lower level can rarely 
have complete understanding of the problem of higher 
headquarters, it should be not less clear that information 
trom front to rear will always be incomplete and indefinite 
unless the higher commands search forward actively for the 
data which they require for correct estimate and decision. 
his is true at all levels of operation. The higher com- 
mander cannot expect that the significance of the whole 
sweep of the landscape can be gathered for him by eyes 
which can focus on only a small part of the panorama. 


No Substitute for Personal Reconnaissance 


lhe axiom that there is no substitute for personal recon 
naissance applies as fully as ever, even though these are 
iys when the majority of commanders and staff rely ever 
more heavily on the radio and the telephone. 
One illustration will help to illuminate this proposition. 
\n infantry battalion engages the enemy. The company 
\ left reports that it is held all along the line. The center 
nd right report “stubborn resistance” but steady progress 
until at last they are checked by battalion to prese rve the 
tegrity of the line. Now the company on left is not in po- 
tion to advise battalion that the right and center are able 
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to move because they are heey the weak spots, while the 
left is checked because it has bumped the enemy's local 
center of gravity. These : are things that the compet com 
mander cannot know; indeed, the chances are 10 to | that 
he has heard almost nothing of the experience of the 
other companies. 

Since none of the company commanders is likely to have 
qualified himself with information as to what is occurring 
along the general front, none can give a relative description 
On the basis of what 


he he: irs by telephone, the battalion commander 1S there 


of resistance in the several sectors. 


fore likely to conclude only that two companies ; are succeed 
ing and one is failing. He will blame that company com 
mandes tor falling down on his job and will put the pres 
sure on him, drawing invidious comparisons with what is 
happening elsewhere along the battalion front. Once this 
idea becomes fixed, even a dynamite charge won't dislodge 
it—unless the battalion commander goes forward to see for 
himself or sends an influential member of his staff to take 
a new reckoning on the ground. Only then will it be recog 
nized that what was being calculated wrongly as a local 
failure was in fact due to an initial deployment of the 
battalion strength which was based on a false assumption, 
and that the now uncovered situation calls for a shifting of 
the battalion’s center of gravity. 


Defining the Words that are the Tools of Information 


The rule applies equally to the relations between all 
higher headquarters which are directing tactical formations 
larger than the company and the battalion. Unless there is 
a constant boring tow: urd the battle line by represe ntatives 
of the higher commend. it is most unlikely that the relative 
tactical situation—the state of pressure against one portion ol 
the front as compared with another—can be truly clarified 
by wire or radio communication. Men, even when given the 
same schooling, do not talk alike and see 
same degree of intelligence, 
to character, 


alike. Given the 
they will still react 
the state of their nerves or the | 
Under battle pressure, 
average commander tends to use such terms as “ 


sistance,” “intense fire” 


according 
knowledge ac 
the 


strong re 


quired through experience. 


and “heavy shelling,” in reporting 
his situation. But these words r: irely mean the same thing in 
any two situations or to any two comm: inders in the same 
unit. Therein lies a chief difficulty of getting that relative 
view of situation which is requisite in a we I balanced a a 
tion. 

There is the further point that higher headquarters 
needs to keep constant check of the understanding of its 
main tactical purpose at the lower levels, and that person 
to-person contact is nearly an absolute requirement therein. 
A man lez iding a company OF a batt: ilion ce: innot be e xpected 
to know what importance C orps or Division attaches to the 
possession of a certain village or ridge, or to judge when 
the hour has been reached that, instead of trying to blow 
a certain bridge, it has come time to seize and defend it. Re 
gardless of how sedulously he may be briefed in advance 
on these subjects, his own horizons must remain limited. 
Since he cannot know the flux and balance in the general 
situation, even the most soaring imagination will not en 
able him to see his small fight through the eyes of a general. 
It rarely happens in battle that the man who is actually 
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winning or holding the decisive ground is privileged to see 


the significance of any part of it from the perspective of 
his Army commander. From this circumstance comes much 
missed opportunity. Consider the words of Major William 
R. Desobry, who commanded in the critical action at the 
village of Noville which meant the saving of Bastogne: “It 
was just another local affair. Not a man present had any 
idea of the importance of the engagement. 

In Normandy, on D-day, one of the 


; bridge 
heads Merderet River 


decisive 
, by which the American 
forces would move westward to cut off the Cotentin Penin 
sula and seal the fate of Cherbourg, was held on four sepa 


rate occasions by small 


across the 


American forces which then let it 
slip from their fingers. In instances, these forces 
marched away from the bridgehead to seek some lesser 
prize, leaving the bridgehead uncovered. In consequence, 
the progress of Corps was stalled for four days at the river 
and the was finally 


and heav \ loss. 


two 


crossing, Victory 


made certain onl; 


after bitter struggle 

[hese errors were not due to an absolute oversight on the 
part of any one person. As is usually the case 
things went wrong because of a 


in battle, 
little slippage all along 
The small tactical fofces which walked into the 
bridgehead and then walked out again had been several 
times briefed on the importance of “the objective. But by 
their own testimony, 


the line. 


the briefing had not given them a 
all else, they should ‘make certain 
of the continued defense of the river passage. 

In the event, 


conviction that above 
they were thrown because they were too 
‘orps’ misfortune that the attacking elements 
initially came into too easy possession of the prize, and be 


eager. It was ¢ 
cause it was easy, they forgot that it was a prize and could 
not act according to what they had been told about its value. 
Chey were looking for a fight. When they walked onto the 
decisive ground, they were not brought under fire. So they 
walked away, still looking for a fight. In the decisive mo- 
ment, when thought was more important than action, they 
saw their tactical foreground through the eyes of small unit 
commanders rather than of a corps commander. 


The Principle of Object 


The question bears asking whether more than that might 
rightly have been expected of them. I doubt it. Such an 


Next: 





expectation runs counter to human nature and to n 
what we know about the flow of operations. It is on 
commonplaces of war that we see good troops fight 

for worthless ground which the enemy is strongly , 
ing and in the next round treat carelessly the really 
w hile object simply because the enemy momentari! 

not seem to regard it as worth a contest. Since highe 
manders are not above making that particular erro: 
not remarkable that juniors sometimes fall victim o} 


ot 


That the Merderet incident involved airborne troop 
an especial significance. For I believe it is incont 
that they had greater keenness than line infantry regin 
but that even so, all infantry troops of the first catego: 
heading toward a form of war in which the greater number 
of engagements will be fully as complex as the situation 
which baffled so many men along the Merderet. The attack 
in future war will focus on the necessity for quick explo 
tion by tactical forces of a heavy initial shock and of 
chaos which it creates. 


ids 
rie 
tS, 


ire 


th 1 
That means an ever-increasing us 
of airborne forces, whether paratroopers, glidermen or 
regular infantry, moving by air transport. 


A New and Special Danger 


The disarrangements which occur because of the lower 
levels not being able to see with the same eyes and think 
with the same brain as the higher command are a new 
special danger which comes of widened deployments and 
the shock use of troops dropped suddenly onto decisive 
targets. It derives from a form of war in which initiall; 
there is likely to be little or no contact between friend| 
elements, and control has to be built up from zero at the 
same time that the decisive engagements are getting under 
way. Though such situations were relatively rare in World 
War II, they will be common enough in the next war. 

For these reasons, the “principle of the object” will come to 
have many times its former importance in instruction to al] 
ranks. The need for a clearer concept of it, however, is not 
greater than the need for junior commanders who wil! 
take a keen interest in the larger affairs of war and fo 
higher commanders who make it a practice to get down 
to their troops. More appropriate to what we will know in 
the future than to what we have experienced in the past is 
that old truth: It is not always possible to lead from behind 


Che Riddle of Command.) 


Knowledge 


Knowledge is more than equivalent to force. —SAMUEL JOHNSON 


in Rasselas, XIII, 1759 
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An on-the-scene newspaperman 
looks at the Lee case 

and concludes that the whole 
squabble adds up to an 


indictment of the American Press 


THE 
LEE SIDE 
OF THE 


STORM 


By G. del Cavaliere 


LET ME INTRODUCE MYSELF. BUT NOT BY MY RIGHT 
1ame, please. I’m going to say some hard things about my 
wn profession. And I “till need my job. 

[ am one of ten American newspapermen stationed 
Rome, Italy, who, on August 17, 1947 accepted the invita 
on of Lieutenant General John C. H. Lee to visit the Leg 
horn headquarters of his shrunken MTOUSA command 
nd give it the fine-tooth comb treatment. 

For reasons I believe will be apparent when you get to 
he end of this piece, I shall not say which one of those 
1ewspaper men I am. If internal evidence in the article be 
rays my identity to others besides my cherished Rome col 
eagues, who already know the color of my mind, . . . well, 
hat will probably be too bad for me. 

But I run that risk for I feel I have to write this article. 
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| teel | have to because | have not told | have not heen 
able to tell the whol truth about General Lee, his com 
mand and the complicated mess in which he suddenly 
found himself involved. The INFANTRY JouRNAL may let 
me make my peace with myself by trying at this late date 
to tell some of it, and what is more important, to explain 
why I have not told it before. Or The INFANTRY JouRNA: 
may shake its head and say “Try True Confessions 

Still, entirely aside from my desire to do public penance 
to explain myself, I feel that somebody has to write this 
piece because I think the stuff it deals with suggests issues 
of grave moment to the peacetime United States Army, and 
thus to the security of the United States itself 

Let me get one thing straight at the start. If | have not 
told the VW hole = about General Lee and his Comenand, it 
is not his fault. e told us we could go everywhere, talk 
everybody, see every document exce pt the top-dr. iwer secret 
stuff bearing on high-level policy). All doors would be open 
Nobody would follow us around. The top brass would be 
at oul bec k and call it we wanted anything: otherwise it 
would stay out of sight. And there would be no censorship 
direct or otherwise 

[hat promise was kept. 

No. Phe blame isn't Lees. It is mine ours rather It i 
our newspapers and press associations’ and radio networks 
It is American journalism’s. And so, ultimately and inevit 
ably, it 1S the \merican peopl S, who decide which papel 
live and which of them die. 

At this point, old Army hands who haven't been reading 
the papers recently may well ask why Lee—John Courtney 
Hodges | ce. Junction City, Kans . West Point OY, crusty, 
hard-bitten veteran of 38 years’ unint rrupte d_ service, 
Eisenhower's supply chief for the invasion, acting Medite: 


ranean theatet commande I dec ice d I ask the pre ss to poke 





and pry and snoop and sniff around his Italian command. 

Well, Lee thought he he id been done once in the eye. 

A columnist errant named Robert Ruark, Scripps How 
ard writer syndic ated to some 70-odd newspapers, \ visited 
Lee's command briefly in late July and then told the folks 
back home that Lee and his “pack of gabbling colonels” 
lived in sybaritic luxury the while they amused themselves 
by abusing, humiliating, degrading and otherwise mistreat 
ing their enlisted men. 

Back home, it raised an awful stink. It would. Ruark, by 
accident or design, had hit on the line that made the biggest 
journalistic names of World War II. The story of the bad, 
bad brass and the poor, put-upon GI. It was surefire stuff. 
It raised so much stink that General Lee asked the War 
Department for an investigation—the first time, to my 
knowledge, that one correspondent’s writings prompted 
such action. General Eisenhower sent the Inspector Gen 
eral himself, Major General Ira T. Wyche. But before Lee 
knew Wyche was coming, he invited all American corre 
spondents in Rome who so desired to make their own in 
vestigations. Ten accepted. 

Now I think it proper and germane to the argument, to 
pause at this point and tell you the little I know about 
Ruark, and then tell you something about some of the cor- 
respondents who bac k-checked on him. 

Who's Ruark? 

A new spaperman who started out the traditional way as 
copy bey, Ruark was commissioned Navy ensign in 
August, 1942. He served in the North Atlantic, in the 
Mediterranean, in the Pacific, winding up on Admiral 
Nimitz’s staff as press censor and thereafter doing security 
control work in Australia. He came out as a lieutenant in 
October, 1945, and soon after hooked up with Scripps- 
Howard and United Features to do a column. It was a read 
able, colorful column and—with Pyle, Broun, Clapper all 
gone—it looked good to a lot of editors. A New York dis- 
patch to The Rome Daily American described Ruark as 
“colorful” but “no heavy thinker,” a writer of “belt-level” 
stuff. I think Ruark would approve the description. 

At any rate, he spent nineteen days in Italy in late July 
= early August. The Army said he put in thirty -six hours 

n Leghorn and one day in Trieste. That produced five 
ola blasting John C. H. Lee and his command. 

As for the crew of regular correspondents that went to 
Leghorn later, it was motley. A line each to several of them. 
Barrett McGurn, a sober bespectacled, hard-working news- 
paperman in his twenties, picked up an overseas assign- 
ment with The Herald-Tribune after service as a GI and as 
a Yank correspondent in the Pacific. Ed Clark of The 
United Press joined the British navy early in the war be- 
cause, “Aw, nuts, I felt like I had to,” switched to the 
American Army as a buck private after we got into it, fought 
his way up the Italian Peninsula, got hurt once or twice, 
wound "P on Stars and Stripes and took his discharge in 
Europe. George S Salerno of The Rome Daily American also 
served as a GI in Italy. John McKnight, a lanky veteran . 
seventeen years with The Associated Press, most of i 
abroad, did thirty three months as a direct commission Ta 
in the Army, all of it in the Caribbean. Little Joe Bonfiglio 
of International News Service had twenty months as an en- 
listed man and forty as an officer, almost all of it in Italy. 
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Camille Cianfarra of The New York Times, who 
terned in Italy when the Duce jumped on the demo 
and drew an assignment to Mexico after he got ou “ 
fessed an ignorance of the U. S. Army so vast that h. 
not “tell a tech private from a tech sergeant.” 

All of us came to the story, of course, with bias 
kind or another and admitted it privately or public! II. 
perhaps, mildly resented the accusation implicit in R 
articles that we had been passing up a whopper of ; 
right under our noses. All shared the regular Sitie 
respondent's explicable distaste for the Fancy Dans the 
trained seals, the one-shotters, the overnight experts | 
business. On the other hand, few or none had any great 
love for General John C. H. Lee. He charms some people 
but hardly the press; all of us grinned at the line in one of 
Tom Healy’ s New York Post columns that, if Lee is post 
war army, it is post-Civil War. Further, Clark and McGurn 
and Salerno shared a sharp dislike for brass and chicken 
all its forms, inherited from their GI days. Bonfiglio was in 
the OSS, right up close, and liked the first-name, officer-man 
relationship that unit fostered. In contrast, McKnight con 
fessed to a faint skepticism about GI gripes, deriving from 
a year as an Information-Education officer in which he sifted 
a lot of them. And Cianfarra argued that he himself was 
the perfect juryman: his ignorance was absolute. 


ne 


Personal Conclusions 

At all events, the correspondents, after two to four days 
of intensive investigation (some stayed longer than others), 
backed up by lengthy service in Italy, found themselves in 
considerable agreement. I think I can set down their con 
clusions. Their personal conclusions, mind you, not neces 
sarily what they wrote or what appeared in the papers you 
read. While each would probably qualify at some points 
and quibble at others, those conclusions were: 


(1) Many things charged to Lee were the Army, not 
Lee. 

(2) Many policies for which he was blamed were laid 
down at levels much loftier than Lee’s, or prescribed by the 
United States’ long- range aims in Italy. 

(3) Ruark’s most serious allegations against Lee—brutal 
treatment of soldiers and cruel and unusual punishment of 
prisoners—could be disproved or dismissed for lack of proof 

(4) The next most serious—that Lee wantonly wasted 
the taxpayers’ money—was such as only an Inspector Gen 
eral with his minute knowledge of Army Regulations and 
War Department policies could prove or disprove; and so 
the charge was hardly “privileged,” in the legal sense of the 
word, for newspapers. 

(5) There was stiff discipline and considerable chicken 
around Lee’s headquarters; but it was hard to quarrel with 
Lee’s assertion that such was required if, in an explosive 
world situation where the United States was trying to oe 
an ex-enemy into an ally and friend, he was to make « 
every soldier “an ambassador of the United States” (a stere 
otype typical of the Lee prose style, which alone would 
explain why most newspapermen hold him in scant esteem) 

(6) Some officers at company, battalion and even staff- 
section level gave their men a “hard time” or showed lack 
of consideration for them. But this was not Lee’s own way, 
and abuses reaching topside ears were usually corre: ted. 
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Enlisted men, true enough, had been living in tents 
temporary barracks since Lee for economy reasons 
| his headquarters last April from Caserta to Leghorn 
consolidated it with the Port of Leghorn command. 
his was due not to General Lee’s neglect but to the 
hat, until he was advised in early August that Wash- 
thought Russian ratification of the Italian peace 
would be indefinitely delayed, he expected orders any 
» Start getting the troops out.' As one correspondent 
What kind of blast would we put on the guy if he 
t thousands of dollars building fancy permanent bar- 
and the troops moved out the day they were finished?” 
3) Taking the Army as it now is, there was at Leghorn 
nordinate spread between privileges of officers and en 
d men; in some cases, in fact, it was the other way 
round. One instance: some junior officers with depe ndents 
got poorer hotel accommodations at ne arby seaside Viareg- 
gio for their rental allowance than some first-three- graders 
did for surrendering far less. 


Certain Basic Considerations 

[here was also fairly general agreement that the Scripps 
Howard columnist, ingenuously or otherwise, erred in fail 
ing to state or to imply certain considerations basic to fair 
minded discussion of the topic he selected. These are: 

An army is still, by the freeborn American’s defi- 
nition, an undemocratic institution, and it is just too damned 
bad democracies have to have them. 

It is still open to discussion—and thoughtful, demo- 
cratic Americans take up the cudgels on both sides— 
whether the Army can go to the extreme of removing all 
the privileges of rank Cor, for that matter, grade, since the 
same considerations apply to differentiations between the 
first three grades and the lower four) without impairing dis 
cipline or sacrificing the incentive to work for promotion. 

3.) Few Americans like the army life, because it in- 
volves surrendering some of the freedom of will they hold 
sO dear. 

+) It is the constitutional privilege and the ingrained 
habit of every American to complain about what he does 
not like; and the American soldier—out of motivations best 
left to the psychologist to discuss—is the lustiest exerciser 
of th: it privilege. 

) Moreover, griping is likely to be most prevalent 
overseas, because of the strangeness of the environment and 
the feelings of inferiority it produces. 

6) However much they may gripe, the soldiers in 
ltaly are in the Army by choice. The draftees are gone; 
these are all volunteers or re-enlistees, many of them signed 
up for short terms to get the GI Bill of Rights benefits. 

Now, give me one more paragraph of wind-up before | 
turn the Sunday pitch loose. The correspondents in Italy 
had neither the desire to tear down Ruark nor the wish to 
whitewash Lee. As for Ruark, they felt that some of the 
. ings he said needed saying, and that the Army might be 

e better for their | having been said. As for Lee, they ad- 
n ‘tse the possibility that the Inspector General might dig 
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he Italian peace treaty stipulates evacuation of Allied forces ninety 
after the “Big Four” deposit instruments of ratification at Paris. 
i finally ratified the treaty August 29—just eight days after we broke 


tory from Leghorn that the U. S. Army was digging in to spend the 
r. 
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into places they missed and find smelly things they did not 
find, that some of their general conclusions might be proved 
wrong, that.Wyche might—in Lee's own phrase—send him 
“to the gallows.” But I do not believe that possibility affects 
the validity of what follows.* 

But here is my main point at last: | have given you the 
correspondents’ basic conclusions. I have stated them as 
honestly as I can. I have listed the underlying considerations 
they feel Ruark should have taken into account. Now | 
ask you: Is that what you read in the ne wspapers we cor 
respondents here directly or indirectly represe ntr 

No; of course it W asn't. You probably rey id nothing of 
what we wrote. If you did, one or two of the points I have 
made may have stuck in your mind. You may have gotten 
the idea that some of us felt Ruark had overdrawn or over 
simplified the picture, that maybe old John C. H. Lee 
wasn't quite the Simon Legree he was painted. But by and 
large your picture of the Mediterranean theater as it is in 
this Year III of the Lost Peace comes from Ruark, doesn’t 
it? 

Why? Why did Ruark get the splash headlines and the 
rest of us about three inches back in the classified section 
somewhere, if that? Why did Time give a column and a half 
to Ruark’s charges and ‘dismiss the findings of all the rest 
of us with this sentence: “Most pe rmanent corresponde nts 
in Italy (most of them ex-servicemen themselves) would 
not go as far as Visitor Ruark (who spent thirty six hours in 
Leghorn, eight days relaxing at Capri)”? Why did News 
week fail even to mention that most of us “threw Ruark 


down,” as the trade phrase goes? 


The Best of It 


Shall I tell you why some of us didn’t write exactly what 
we thought—or if we did why it wasn’t printed—or if it was 
printed it got small headlines—or if it was on the front page 
you didn’t read it or forgot it as soon as you had? 

Numbered paragraphs lie pretty on the page, and I shall 
use then again: 


(1) It’s a journalistic truism that the worst scandals make 
the best news. And the corollary is that denials deserve just 
the space required to avert legal action or maintain the 
pose of fairness. 


(2) In the “profession,” as it is laughingly called, it’s not 
considered cricket to tear the other fellow’s story apart 
publicly—not, at least, unless you can build circulation by so 
doing. 


(3) The great American press associations—primarily 
because they serve newspapers reading all the way across 
the spectrum from The Chicago Tribune to PM—are dedi 

cated to the peopeciom that truth lies always right down 
the middle, that there are always two sides, th: ut the public 
is best served by approximately equal “quotes” from both 
(i.e., Hitler and Roosevelt should get an even break in an 
argument), that no correspondent may be allowed to pass 
upon the quality and credibility of the ‘evidence he receives 
and give the reader his considered judgment, that—in short 
—the determination of right and wrong is not the press as 
sociation’s business. 


*General Wyche's report did find some things wrong but absolved 
General Lee of any knowledge of them. (See page 62.) 
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4) The great American newspapers which preen them 
selves upon shaping public opinion devote themselves in 
general to the same ideal of so-called “objectivity,” partly 
because squabbles Cor polemics, as their writers term such 
unpleasantness ) over truth or falsehood may be considered 
undignified. 

5) Finally—and this is the most important—every cor 
respondent at Leghorn knew in his secret heart that Ruark 
had all the best of it, that he had preempted the best 
ground, that he had the concrete-and-steel defenses, the 
heavy guns, the big target. An officer, and especially a gen 
eral ofhicer, is, by World War II journalistic axiom, always a 
stinker. The newspaper way promotion and pay is 
through attacking him. You can get fired or Cas two of us 
were) cautioned by your home office against “bias” if you 
say or imply that there’s something to be said for him. Simi 
larly, the Gl—after Pyle and Mauldin and Boyle and the 
rest—is forever firmly established in the 
as the underdog; 


American mind 
and a situation which suddenly casts a 
three-star general in that role is a wry paradox whose bitter 
savor only he can appreciate. 


The Press in the Dock 


Do you see how neatly it comes around, now? The press 

or part of the press has put General John C. H. Lee in 
the dock, heard evidence from one witness, convicted him- 
and drawn and quartered him. I—who care nothing about 
Lee except that I do not like to see injustice done—am put 
ting the press in the dock. And in putting the press on trial 
I have also put the American people on trial. For the press, 
until that awful day when the American people permits 
one man to decide what the press shall be like, is what the 
American people makes it with the pennies and nickels and 
dimes it pays tor the papers it likes best. 

Now all these, of course, are issues outside the usual pur 
The INFANTRY Journ. Al 
is not, | imagine, out to reform the American press.’ And 
neither, for that matter, am I. If the committee headed by 


President Hutchins of Chicago University, with $200,000 


view of The INranrry JourNAL. 


of Henry Luce’s money to spend and some of the best 


brains in America on it, came up after much hard work 
with many valid criticisms but virtually no sound remedies, 
far be it from me to put forth any private panacea. 

I lowever, there is one question implied that falls clearly 
within the area of discussion The INFanrry JourNat has 
apparently marked out for itself. 

If Lee is right in saying, as he said to us at Leghorn, that 
Ruark’s charges were unfounded and hence constituted 
“an injustice to the command and disservice to the 
United States,” how is Lee to be rehabilitated in the eyes of 
the American pub slic? 
rehabilitated? 
Bang comes the charge ol 


for libel? 


How is any officer so smeared to be 
an investigation that clears him? 
“whitewash.”* Through an action 
Don't make me laugh. The American Army— 


Through a 


We'll keep on doing all we can to get unbiased treatment for the 
Army.—THE Ep 

“Bang is right. The day the Army made public the Inspector General's 
report one Scripps-Howard newspaper carried this banner headline on 
page 1: “Whitewash for Gen. Lee."" There was also an editorial that called 
Gen. Wyche's report a “smug and sustained fulfillment of the urge to 
whitewash And the chain's cartoonist had produced a “whitewash” 
cartoon 
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not General Lee—would be put on trial; and in 
you can convict the American Army of anything 
I've put the question, but I’m sure | don’t | 


answer. | think Lee has played his cards as wel the 
could be played. His fast invite to the Rome corres) aden 
to make their own investigation was smart. So wa. his , 
tion in asking the War Department for an official in estio, 
tion. His immediate acceptance of the correspond: tnd 
gestion that he ask Wyche to let the press follow every ste, 


of the investigation was equally shrewd. If it was his PRO 
—beg pardon, PIO—who did that sort of thinking {or hip 
his PIO deserves promotion. 

Howbeit, this I do know: the Army can do something ; 
lessen the chance that similar situations will arise in ¢h, 
future. 

What? Well, that is another article for The Jounnar. | 
could write it. But | am already past the 3,000 words | gay, 
myself. 


Hints for the Army 


However, I'm willing to give the Army three or fou 
hints. The Army can make it easier for newspapermer 
trying to get at the truth—and that means most of them 
to discover the reasons why it does the things it does. It c. 
keep solid, factual material about its doings flowing int 
newspaper and press association offices. Most of it will» 
into the w astebasket; but some will get into print. It can ; 
sign some of its best brains to its PIO jobs. It can ~ 
always before its eyes the prime fact that the best defens 
against unjust criticism is prior— prior, mind you, not p 
facto—knowledge of the truth. It can currycomb its secur 
cle issification so that the people down near ‘the bottom of 1 
chain of command, the ones who come into actual contac: 
with the working press, do not have their hands tied by th 
“top secret” or “confidential” label some clerk has put 01 
information about the number of pounds of tenderloin 
each box of Quartermaster beef. 

More important, the Army can stop some of the griping 
that reaches outside at least, ensure that it is in 
formed griping—by explaining itself fully and freely to th 
enlisted men; so that the humblest buck private knows 
some of Lee’s tech sergeants did not know—that he is slee 
ing in temporary barracks or tents because the Army hasn' 
the slightest idea whether he won't soon be going home a1 
so can’t spend the taxpayers’ money on permanent barracks 


ears—Or, 


Finally, and most important of all, the Army can mak 
up its mind once and for all what kind of army it’s going 
to be. It can get all the people who shape policy together i 
one room, and let them listen to everybody who wants | 
speak his piece (such as I, for instance, who advocate th 
equal-rung ladder from buck private to five-star general 
with the added privileges and perquisites at each rung strc 
ly proportionate to those at the one next below and above 
It can then decide. And, whatever that decision, whethe 
for the present “class army” or for the “classless” one, it car 
tell the American people plainly why it so decided, and 
thereafter defend its decision. 


*I don’t know that this information has ever been classified. I grabbed * 
the first absurdity that popped into mind. Any AG clerk can supp!y bette! 
illustrations of my point. 
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You Can’t Get Away With It 


By Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke 


Major and Mrs. Bill Busher take 


1 leave of absence to attend 


the wedding of a daughter of a friend and land smack dab in 


the middle of the Case of the Murdered Wife. In 


| WE DUTIES OF AN INSPECTOR GENERAL BEGAN TO WEAR 
Other staff of 
but their work 
To Bill came only the 


lreary problems; those reflecting the seamy side of human 


Bill Busher as the months dragged by. 
rs labored as hard or harder han Bill, 
to do with cheerful things. 


nature; the kind other sections of headquarters pretended 
didn’t exist or else got rid of as quic kly as possible in double 
envelopes, the inner one labeled “Confidential.” 

\lthough such cases were few in comparison to the over 

there were still enough of them to begin building up in 
ill a gloomy outlook on life. It grew so noticeable that 
his wite, Jane, one day asked suddenly if he couldn't take 
: leave of absence. 

“What for?” asked Bill suspiciously. “And where would 

907 
“To Fort Benton,” Jane replied, triumphantly display 

ing an engraved invitation just received in the mail. “Helen 

Smoothson’s daughter is being married next week. We 
could drive down and stay at the Officers’ Club. We know 
1 lot of people the re and they dall be gli id to see us.” 

Bill considered the possibilities from all angles and the 
more he thought, the brighter the prospects seemed. 

“Say, you've got something there, Sugar! I can wear civil 
lan clothes and forget all shout inspector | general troubles. 
I'll go right now and ask Colonel Gresham for a couple of 
weeks off.” 

When approached on the subject, J. Edward regarded 
Bill doubtfully. “You're not getting mixed up in anything 
theial?” he asked. 

“Not me!” Bill denied emphatically. “This is purely 
SOU ial.” 

“Well, I guess it’s all right,” 


]. Edward reluctantly con 
—_ 


“But you want to remember that Fort Benton is not 

this Corps Area, and commanders are pretty touchy 
about having strange inspectors general coming into their 
te rritory.’ 

“Don’t worry,” laughed Bill, feeling carefree for the first 
time in many w eeks, “when I cut loose from here and relax, 
there isn’t anyone going to suspect me of being an I.G.” 

E ‘dward’s brows raised skeptically, but all he said was, 
“Have a good time.” 


me: and Bill did their best to follow that advice. They 


tourist-camped leisurely across several states, arriving at 
Fort Benton two days before the w edding was to take ee 
\lthough late spring, most of the troops were still a 
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[wo Parts. 


Not too 
far but what many of them could return to the Post at night 
to see their families or attend some of the parties leading up 
to the nuptials of Helen Smoothson’s daughter. 

Bill and his wife occupied temporary quarters at the Of 
ficers’ Club where Bill, much to Jane’s disgust, luxuriated in 
bed long after his less fortunate friends had climbed out 
for their ten-mile drive back to the maneuver grounds. 

The morning of the wedc ling, Bill sle pt particul: rly late, 
wandering down to the swimming pool before attempting 
a noonday breakfast. He sat with legs dangling over the 
edge of the pool, thinking that he didn’t feel any too good 
for a wedding, and regretting the last drink of the night 
before—when an orderly stepped up to say that the com 
manding officer wished to see him right away. 

“You've made a mistake, Bill -squinted upwards 
in the sunlight. “I’m just a visitor here.’ 

“No, sir,” the orderly shook his head, 
Busher, staying at the Club.” 

“It's bound to be a mistake,” 


maneuvers on the tarthest end ol the reservation 


soldier,” 
“they said Major 


Bill repes ated, yet he went 
quickly upstairs to put on proper clothing. And while doing 
so he began to worry. Hastily, he reviewed his actions since 
coming on the Post and ended up by regretting his next to 
the last drink of the night before. 

Hurrying across to be: idquarters, he mopped his face 
and hands before knocking at the commanding general's 
door. It opened to a crack through which Major Jens Ran 
don, the executive officer, peered cautiously. 
he bade. 


“Come in,’ 
Entering somewhat fearfully, Bill immediately recog 
nized General Wington behind a large desk and Colonel 
Hobsen seated beside him. All three officers regarded Bill 
with an air of grave apprehension. 

“Jeepers,” Bill communed with himself, 
it must be bad.” The room seemed unexplainably 
hot and he sopped up more perspiration. 

“Busher,” the general spoke with a tremor in his voice, 
“we need your help.” 

The hand carrying Bill's handkerchief halted auto 
matically in mid-air. Recovering quickly, he returned the 
linen to his pocket. The room suddenly seemed cool and 
comfortable. “If there’s anything I can do—,” he left the 
sentence unfinished, inviting further information. 

“The dead body of Madge Tooks, wife of M: jor Thomas 


Tooks, has just been found i 


“whatever I’ve 
done, 


General 
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Wington swallowed painfully before adding, “We think 
she has been murdered!” 

“Murdered?” Bill gasped, and then another thought 

Hashed across his mind. “My God! What about the wedding 
this afternoon?” 
“That is why we 
sent for you. News of this must not get to the Post person 
nel until after the wedding has taken place and the bridal 
party leaves. So we want you to make the official investiga- 
tion. 

“Me?” Bill drew back as from a basket full of cobras. “I’m 
on leave. | have no oflicial status here.” 


Colonel Hobsen’s head nodded sagely. 


“You're an inspector general, aren't you?” Major Randon 
demanded truc ulently. 

“What of it?” Bill snapped back. He wasn’t taking any 
thing from a major, even though one of the general’s fair- 
haired boys. “I'm not on duty in this Corps Area, so | 
can t 

lhe general held up an admonishing and silencing hand. 
“I called Ninth Corps on long distance just before you came 
in. Colonel Gresham kindly consented to your assignment 
on temporary duty to conduct this investigation. 

“Sold,” Bill told himself bitterly. “Sold down the river.’ 
He wished he'd taken two more drinks the night before so 
they couldn't have gotten him out of bed that morning. 
Then came another oright thought; maybe he could dodge 
this thing after all. “General,” he said aloud, “have you 
considered that, according to the Articles of War, the mili- 
tary authorities do not have jurisdiction over a murder 
committed within the ‘continental limits of the United 
States in time of peace?” 

Ihe general and his two staff officers exchanged know- 
ing glances before the general stated, “We have discussed 
that factor but there is yet no proof that a murder has actu 
ally been committed. Consequently, we must safeguard the 
interests of the military establishment as well as those of 
Major Tooks.” The general sighed and his fingers drum 
med rapidly on the glass-topped desk before him. “Poor 
Tommy! I served as a lieutenant under his father for several 
years when Tommy was just a youngster. And now this has 
to happen to him when he’s serving under me!” 

The general's head wagged regretfully; but a mean, 
nasty que stion slipped past Bill’s lips before he could stop 

“Just where was Major Tooks when this thing hap- 
i ned?” 

By the sudden stiffening of backs, the others could not 
have manifested greater disapproval had Bill wantonly 
dumped a can of refuse on the general’s carpet. 

In tones of dignified reproof, the general said, “Major 
Tooks was attending maneuvers. I saw him myself, late this 
morning in the far northeast corner of the reservation.” 

“Oh,” Bill’s voice tried to convey humble amends. “Has 
he been told that his wife is dead?” 

“Not yet,” the general wearily arose from his chair, “I’m 
leaving that to Major Randon. He will accompany you and 
assist in the inv estigation, I would appreciate it if you would 
procee ‘d without delay.’ 

Bill saluted and left the room, followed closely by Randon. 

“I'll have to see my wife and tell her something,” said 
Bill, “otherwise, if I don’t show up for the wedding she'll 


turn out the guard.” 
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But in his room at the Club Bill found a note f; 


d 
saying the general's wife had unexpectedly summ... a 
for lunch and to assist afterwards in preparation — y ;h, 
wedding. “Huh!” Bill was slightly irritated. “T’'l] |... 4, 
put that over for fear I'd tell Jane too much.” W} upon 
he suggested to Major Randon they get the inves: »tio, 


started. 

The Tooks’ set of quarters was one of several 
buildings facing each other across a tree-lined aye: ue } 
secting the main section of Fort Benton. Bill identijed y 
house immediately upon entering the street by the |’royos, 
Marshal’s car parked out front, as well as by the ob\ 
forts of a couple of MPs to appear unobtrusive while stand 
ing guard at the front and back doors. 

The sidewalks, which Bill in other years had often see; 
crowded with playing children and gossiping nursemaid 
were strangely deserted. The whole street gave off an air, 
brooding silence; a withdrawal from something evil. Dx 
spite all precautions of the Commanding General, the maid 
knew, and it would not be long, Bill felt sure, before th: 
whole post would know. 

At the front stoop, Major Randon introduced Bill to Cap 
tain Ross, the Provost Marshal. 

“It's pretty nasty,” 
heavy door. 

Stepping inside, Bill saw at a glance that Ross had not 
exaggerated. Facing the door was a flight of stairs, at the 
foot of which lay the body of a woman. That she had been 
dead for some time was unmistakable. Her clothes were dis 
arrayed to expose rigid limbs, her hands were clenched a: 
in despair, and distorted lips and staring eyes were frozen 
in an expression of extreme horror. Evidently she had seer 
death coming in some frightful form. 

“Jesus!” Bill was thankful he had not eaten breakfas: 
“Is there any doubt that this woman was murdered?” 

Ross averted his head but Major Randolph replied hope 
fully, “She might have fallen from upstairs. The banister: 
are very low and a few weeks back, one of her little daugh 
ters did that very thing and broke her leg.” 

Stepping gingerly around the body, Bill peered upwards 
“If she did,” he said, “she would have landed on the stairs 
instead of out there in the hall.” 

Major Randon was hard to convince. 
fallen head first,” he persisted stubbornly, 
forward.” 

“That's right,” Ross eagerly took up the idea. 
see the back of her head is all stove in.” 

Bill looked doubtfully at the corpse and then back at the 
stairs. “In that case,” he objected, “why isn’t there blood 
on the stairs? And for that matter,” he continued speculs 
tively, “why isn’t there more blood where she is now? 

The others couldn’t offer any answers so Bill examined 
the stairway more closely. “They must have been cleaned 
pretty recently,” he observed. 

Taking out a penknife, Bill dug the blade into a crack on 
the fourth step from the bottom. Prizing upwards, he lifted 
out a tiny furrow of muddy dirt, to which was clinging 
single strand of grey-brown hair. 

“Well?” He transferred his find to the palm of his lett 
hand and held it out for the others to see. “What do you 
think of that?” 


Ross warned, as he held open t 


t 


{ 


“She could have 
“and then flopped 


“You can 
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What about it?” countered Ross. 
in anything.” 

Not the hair,” said Bill, “the dirt. It's wet. Whoever 
ned these steps did it not more than two or three hours 


and I'll bet Mrs. T 


Tooks has been dead longer than 


“One hair doesn’t 


[urning abruptly, Bill headed for the kitchen. The other 
nearly fell over themselves following. After a hasty 
y, Bill opened the door of a tall, narrow cupboard and 

ille 4 out a Hoor mop from behind a couple of brooms. 

Huh!” he cried, pushing the flopping strands towards 

‘jor Randon. “Feel that, it hasn’t dried either.” 

Hey!” The major recoiled. “You think there's 

thing?” 

| wouldn’t be surprised,” said Bill, “but it probably 

take a laboratory test to find out.” Carefully replacing 
mop, he went over and peered down the kitchen drain. 
[he same goes for the grease trap under this sink. Don’t 

t anvone run water into it.” 

\lajor Randon regarded Bill long and seriously. 

yu sort of jumping at conclusions?” 

‘If you mean do I believe there has been a murder, the 
inswer is ‘yes'!” 

[he major looked thoughtfully into space for a moment 
then at Ross and finally back at Bill again. Slowly he shook 
his head. “I've never heard of a murder being committed 
in the Army and it will take a lot more than a small piece 
of mud and a wet mop to convince me there’s been one 
now.” 

Bill shrugged. “You're forgetting that we also have a dead 
body. But come on, let’s see what else can be found.” Lead- 
ing the way, Bill returned to the stairs and mounted to the 
second floor. 

They searched through three bedrooms, a sleeping porch 
and two baths but found nothing. The beds were made up 
and the furniture neatly arranged, with no indication of 
any struggle or other violence. 

“Well?” Major Randon finally asked sarcastically. “Do 
you still believe she was murdered?” 

Bill merely nodded. 

“But dammit,” the 


blood on 


“Aren't 


major protested, “why do you think 
> There isn’t a sign of anything to prove it.’ 

“That’ s just the reason. Her head has been beaten in but 
there's no blood where she is now. There’s no blood on 
the stairs either, or anywhere else.” Bill punched one fist 
into the palm of his other hand for emphasis. “I tell you, the 
place ¥. been cleaned up. The stairs were mopped this 
morning and the upper hall too. Look,” he pointed at the 
floor where they were standing, “can’t you see the floor in 
the hall and that end hashenone are a lot cleaner than those 
in the bedrooms?” 

Major Randon shook his head. “No,” he said, “ 

‘Neither can I,” said Ross. 

“How about those towels?” 
n the end bathroom. 

“Why, they're fresh clean ones,” 

en wrinkled.” 

“Sure,” Bill agreed, 

ning. 

“Well, why not?” demanded Major Randon. “ 

it fresh towels every so often, don’t they?” 
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I can’t.” 
Bill’s finger indicated a rack 
Ross exclaimed, “not 
“And I bet they were put there this 


People put 


“Yeah,” Bill agreed dryly. “Especially when they take 
away the dirty ones they've wiped their hands on after 
cleaning up a murder.” 

“Say,” Major Randon turned to face Bill squarely. “What 
kind of a screwy theory are you trying to build up, any- 
way? 

“They way it looks to me, the lady was killed up here, 
carried or dragged downstairs and laid out to make it look 
like she either fell from the second floor or else was killed 
down there and attacked.” 

Major Randon’s lower lip came out slowly while his 
brows lowered into a straight, dark line. “You want to know 
something?” he asked, and before Bill could reply, added, 
“I think you're nuts!” 

Before Bill could answer, they heard a commotion of 
tramping feet and mingled voices downstairs. Leaning over 
the balustrade they saw the guard at the door had entered 
the front hall with another MP. The latter was talking ex- 
citedly. 

I tell you!” 
caught the guy who done it!” 

“Who?” Ross shouted frantically and ran for the st: 1irway 
with Bill and the major on his heels. “Who are you ti ilking 
about?” 

“It's a WPA worker,” the man almost panted. “He admits 
being in the cellar of this house all morning, working on 
the furnace.” 

“What else has he admitted?” 

“Not much,” 


“We've got him. He kept repeating, “We've 


Bill demanded. 

the MP cut a knowing eye at his captain, 
“but we won't have much trouble getting the rest out of 
him.” 


“Not so fast,” said Bill, with a sardonic grin at Ross. 


“Let’s take a look in the cellar before we question him any 
further. 


There was a door under the main stairway, leading down 
into the basement but when Ross tried the handle he got no 
results. 

“It's locked,” he said blankly, “and there doesn’t seem to 
be any key. We'll have to go out back and go down through 
the outside entrance.” 

Bill tried the door for himself 


and then, looking more 
closely, cried out in surprise, 


“It’s not locked, it’s nailed!” 

They all crowded closer and saw quite plainly where two 
spikes were so deeply imbedded as to prevent being with 
drawn without considerable difficulty. There was one on 
each side of the metal knob ornament whicl 
the first impression that the door was locked. 

“We'll have to get in from the outside,” repeated Ross, 
so they trooped out the back door and down into the base 
ment. 


2 had caused 


Over in one corner they saw the furnace, 
were scattered several wrenches 
“Someone was working here 
said Major Randon, “ 


around which 
and other tools. 

this morning, all right,” 
and I know we have a project on for 
converting these old coal furnaces into gas burners.” 

Bill walked over to inspect the tools, particularly two 
heavy wrenches, but they gave no indication of having been 
used for anything but the purpose intended. “Well,” he 
said, “let’s go see what the WPA guy has to say for himself. 
And how about having the medics come and take care of 
Mrs. Tooks? She can’t be left up there much longer.” 
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‘| guess you re right,” 
| think I'd better tell General Wington 


Major R: — released a long sigh. ° 
he agreed, but 
what we re fan 
‘and while you're 
at it, you'd also better advise him to call in the civil authori 
ties before it is too late 


“That's all right with me, 


Bill replied, ' 


Major Randon plucked at his lower lip for a moment be 
“L'll tell him you said so, but I know he is 
going to be very much upset over letting it become known 
what has happened on his post.” 


fore replying, 


Bill turned belligerently. 


“OF course he will be upset, 
just like all the rest of us 


. But is that going to help any- 
thing? What do you want to do, pretend it didn’t happen? 
Or maybe you'd like to try covering up é and become an ac 
cessory after the fact!” 

Bill's vehemence drove Major Randon hastily up the 
stairs. “Huh!” Bill grumbled. “Why is it commanders and 
staff officers are always afraid something like this will turn 
out to be a reflection on their efficiency?” 

When Ross made no answer, Bill also went up the stair 
way, and walking around to the front, waited at the official 
car for Major Randon to finish his telephoning. In a short 
time they were being driven to. the Provost Marshal’s office 
and their interview with the WPA worker. 

lhe man’s name was Johnson. He was slender, of medi 


um height with a dark stubble of beard high-lighting the 


pallor on his face. He acted both nervous and frightened, 
yet told a clear and simple story. 
There wasn't 
anybody with me, but the straw hoss came around about ten 
o'clock to check up on the job. I knocked off for lunch 
around twelve and walked over to the shops where a bunch 
of us meet during the noon hour. That’s all I know—ex 
cept that a half hour ago an MP came around asking for me 
and said I had to come over here.” 


furnace in that house at about eight thirty. 


No amount of questioning could make him change that 
story and the straw boss backed him up. Johnson hi id been 
on the job at ten o'clock and the two of them had indulged 
in smokes and talk for ten or fifteen minutes after that. 

“Well,” Bill finally asked in desperation, “did you hear 
any strange noises upstairs while you were in the cellar?” 

Johnson shook his head. “I heard someone walking 
around up there some of the time, but I was making a lot 
of noise on those pipes and I didn’t hear anything else.” 

“Oh, to hell with it,” Bill got up and started to leave. 
“Let the FBI worry about him. I’m going to try something 
else.” At the outer door he halted and turned to Captain 
Ross. “Say, who found the body?” 


“I went to work on the 





“Her two little daughters. They came running ou 
house screaming and Mrs. Hillman, next door, wen 
what the trouble was. She’s the one who phoned {| 
eral.” 

“Where are the youngsters now?” 

“I guess they're still with Mrs. Hillman. We 
not to phone Tommy Tooks or anyone else until y 
the word.” 

“| hate to make it any tougher on those kids,” Bil| 
his head regretfully, “but I’m afraid we've got to as} 
some questions.” 

“I suppose so,” Major Randon admitted glumly, 
all three walked towards their car. 
get it over with.” 


ney 


“And we might as well 


But before reaching the curb, another 
automobile drove up and a woman leaned out to call, “Oh 
Major Randon! Can I speak to you?” 

“Why of course, Mrs. Henshaw,” 
leading Bill by the arm. 

“T just wanted to tell you,” the lady said hurriedly, after 
a nodded acknowledgment of Bill’s introduction and , 
glance of recognition at Ross. “I’m sure something has hap 
pened to Madge Tooks.” 

he three officers froze, neither venturing a glance at 
the others. Bill recovered sufhiciently to dig out a package of 
cigarettes and offer them around. Mrs. Henshaw declined 
her eyes remaining demandingly upon Major Randon 
Under their urgency he had to say something, so asked 
weakly, “What makes you think so?” 

“Because I had a date with her at ten o'clock. We a: 
ranged yesterday to drive around together in my car and 
pay all our bills. I almost forgot, but just at ten I remem 
bered and phoned to tell her I would be right over to get 
her. She didn’t answer!” 

“Oh well,” Major Randon tried to speak lightly, “maybe 
she forgot, too, or left early or something. It doesn’t neces 
sarily mean anything, just because the phone wasn't 
answered.” 


the major walked over, 


“But that’s just it; the phone was answered!” 

“What?” Ross jerked out and then tried to look uncon 
cerned, but the damage was done. Mrs. Henshaw’s eyes 
widened and she stared from one to the other. 

“So there is something wrong!” she exclaimed, and then 
added, “I knew it!” 

“Please, Mrs. Henshaw,” Major Randon put his hand on 
her arm, “something has happened but General Wington 
doesn’t want anyone talking about it now because of the 
wedding. Won't you tell us what you know?’ 

(To be concluded next month) 


The Murderer 


Murder, in the murderer, is no such ruinous thought as poets and 
romancers will have it; it does not unsettle him, or fright him from 
his ordinary notice of trifles:—RaLpH WaLpo Emerson in Experi- 


ence, | 84 | ‘ 
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Raid On The Frying Pan 


By Lieutenant Jack Shea 


‘es AMERICAN FIRST AND THIRD ARMIES SPILLED 
sh the German Main Line of Resistance near St. Lé 
August 1944. They swept on through Central 

¢ ee the Seine, and truck shuttled toot troops 

; Belgium early in September. But by the end of Sep 

er their rapid advances had given way to slow, steady 
ngs in stre ngth, seeking a penetration of the Siegfried 
lhe northernmost American elements that were ham 
ng at the German border fortifications during the 
mish October weather were in Lieutenant General 
\V. H. Simpson’s Ninth Army—still in a formative stage 
ts initial operations in the seizure of Brest in Brittany. 

\s pe end of October neared, General Simpson’s divi 
ons—among them the 29th—had pushed forward in a 
series of limited attacks across the flat terrain east of the 
\leuse River near Maastricht, Holland. As the leading ele- 
ments neared Geilenkirchen—twenty-five kilometers east of 
the Meuse—the disorganized German defenses stiffened as 
thev fell back to the previously prepared positions that 
marked the northern extent of the Siegfried Line. 

| There _three kilometers northwest of Geilenkirchen—the 
29th Division’s 115th Infantry Regiment settled into a 
two-week period of static warfare, developing its positions 

ith defensive wire and mines. 

"The 3d Battalion of the 115th occupied a sector in the 
vicinity of Hahnbusch Woods. It faced generally north 
ind northeast. Company L held the eastern nose of the 
woods, C ompany K was on the northern edge, and Com 
pany I fixed the battalion’s right flank to the village of Hat 
terath (see map on next page). 

he terrain in this sector, near the Dutch-German bor 
der, consists of patches of woods amid a sparse network of 
roads sprawling across level plains. Tiny clusters of build 
ings—villages or hamlets—are grouped at points where roads, 
streams and railways join. The ground between these 
pa ches of woods and the villages is flat and open, offering 

veither cover nor concealment. 

Facing the 115th were German “school troops’—trainees 
at a noncom battle school who had been thrust hurriedly 

the line to halt the Ninth Army’s threatened advance 
on Geilenkirchen. They were hardened, well disciplined 
soldiers. Many were veterans of the fighting on Germany’s 
eastern and western fronts. 

\merican patrols made frequent night raids to capture 
some of these student-soldiers but only a few, 
wounded, had been taken. However, these nightly raids 
hinder the enemy ’s atte mpts to better his positions and 

ed valuable information about the German defenses 
the sector. 


seriously 


itly in November a reshuffling of the Ninth Army's 
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units specified that the 29th be relieved by another division 
under the cover of darkness. To screen the operation each 
of the four committed battalions of the 115th and 175th 
| rene h raid 
was to be made by approximately one rifle company. 
Lieutenant Colonel Randolph Milholland, commander 


of the 115th’s 3d Battalion, selected Company | 


combat teams were instructed to stage a raid 


as his 
raiding unit and designated an enemy outpost directly to 
his front as the “target.” 

This outpost was in a small patch of woods—about fifty 
vards long and forty yards wide—that lay about two hun 
dred yards from the battalion’s Main Line of Resistance. It 
was shaped roughly like a frying pan, with a “handle” of 
underbrush and trees stretching away to the southeast. 
Chis handle was about forty yards long and ten yards wide 

Previous reconnaissance indicated that the woods con 
tained three or four thoroughly prepared automatic weapon 
positions manned by ten to fifteen Germans. Antipersonnel 
mines, booby traps, and barbed wire had also been reported 
by American patrols scouting the position. 

[he battalion commander expected determined opposi 
tion from the outpost despite its small size. Each night 
for more than a week the woods had been Brn and 
several small scale atté icks followed up the barrages. Each 
night the Germans simply sweated out the mortar fire, then 
rallied to beat off the American attacks. Accurate and e} 
fective defensive fires came from the outpost whenever it 
was pressed, and the supporting fires called down by the 
enemy troops were sufficient to maintain the position. 

The intense mortar and artillery concentrations had 
blasted the winter foliage from the trees in the frying pan 
The hive Or SIX larger trees In the copse were naked and 
scarred from shrapnel but the underbrush was dense 
enough to provide adequate concealment for the enemy 
machine gunners. 

With this intelligence at hand, Lieutenant Colonel Mil 
holland gathered together a few aerial rg Bo of the 
target. He called in First Lieutenant John T. Wilkinson 

commander of Company L—and outlined - tactical plan 
for the raid. The order directing the raid came to the bat 
talion on the morning prior to the division’s relief. Thus, 
Milholland and Wilkinson had from twelve to fifteen hours 
in which to make their plans and brief the troops who were 
to make the raid. 

It was decided, atte ra thorough study of the ac rl il 
photos, to have Company L’s 3d Platoon make the initial 
thrust. Commanded by Second Lieutenant Frank Silata, 
this platoon had a strength of thirty-four men. 

Silata was given the mission of passing through his own 
wire at 0430 hours and was told to “hit the outpost hard 


and clean it out.” He would have about one and one-half 
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to two hours in which to complete the raid and return to 
his own lines before dawn. 

( aptured (serman concertina wire was being used in the 
3d Battalion’s defensive works and Silata planned to pass 
through it by holding the strands aloft and slipping under 
them. The handle of the pan projecting from the enemy 
hel 1 woods to the southeast seemed to be the best approach. 

“The men of my company were thoroughly briefed by 
verial photographs,” Lieutenant Wilkinson said afterwards. 
“This gave every man a precise knowledge of his job 
and the terrain. The photos were necessary for the maps 
that we had of this particular area were inaccurate. Recent 
and the 
changing courses of minor streams had not been indicated 


growths of trees, altered sections of farm lands, 
on our | /50,000 maps." 

It was not necessary to have many aerial photographs. 
lhe 3d Platoon, in fact, needed only one for its briefing. 
It was passed around, and every member of the platoon 
_ a chance to study it 

\s darkness came at 2000 hours, Company L’s 2d Pla 
toon, commanded by Staff Sergeant Morgan, edged up into 
the forwardmost positions on the eastern edge of Hahn 
busch Wo« ids. It was to act as the base of fire for the com- 
pany and support the maneuverings of the raiding platoon 
by placing small-arms fire on the woods about two hundred 
yards to the east. 
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This fire power was augmented by a caliber .30 heavy 
machine gun from Company M, which was to fire on 
fixed line to the east. A second heavy machine gun . id 
been placed on Company I's outpost line in Hatterath 
fire zlmost northeast. Thus, the two bands of grazing n 
chine-gun fire interlocked and isolated the objective 
prevent the German forces farther to the east from 
inforcing their outpost position once the raid had bee 
discovered. 

To pierce the barbed-wire obstacles known to be in th 
German position, a two-man bangalore torpedo team was 
attached to Lieutenant Silata’s platoon of raiders. This 
team, from the battalion’s Ammunition and Pioneer P! 
toon, carried two sections of bangalore explosive. \ secon 
bangalore team was attached to Company L’s Ist Platoon 
commanded by Technical Sergeant George Tyler. 

The company commander planned to keep Sergeant 
Tyler's platoon in reserve, to be committed only if the * 
Platoon became bogged down or when the stre noth of the 
reserve unit could otherwise be used to the best advantag: 
As the action developed it was found that this reserve p! 
toon could in no way capitalize upon the strike of ¢! 
ers. So, in substance, the company raid became the action 
of a single rifle platoon, assisted by heavy supporting hres 

Lieutenant Silata selected a point midway be ween 


Hahnbusch Woods and the village of Hatterath for his 
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) pass through the American wire. As daylight faded 
al the approach to this jump-off point. 
m the company's CP, directly behind the point where 
| Platoon was to pass through the friendly wire, Lieu- 
t Wilkinson saw the raiders jump off successfully at 
hours. It was a still, chill night with a high overcast 
) moon. Complete silence was nec cessary to preserve 
ement of surprise. 

[he ground was flat and wide open,” said Lieutenant 
Silata in describing the initial progress of his platoon. 
“\We weren’t discovered. We advanced on our predeter 
mined route, walking very slowly. 

Each of my three squads had been split into two groups. 
One of the ‘fire-g groups’ was led by the squad leader, and 
the other by the assistant squad leader. This gave us firmer 
control of our fire power. 

“My platoon moved roughly in column-of-squads, eche- 
loned to the left rear. This kept the maximum amount of 
fire power poised for use in case we were detected suddenly 
by the enemy.” 

“During the briefing, ” he continued, “we gave specific 
tasks to each of the three squads. The first squad was to 
clean out and occupy the ‘handle’ of the enemy's ‘frying 
pan. lhe second squad, splitting into two fire- -groups, was 
to silence the two machine-gun nests in the southeast 
and southwest corners of the woods: The remaining squad 
was to move through the woods and clean out the. rest of 
the patch.” 

The platoon was not discovered as it moved slowly across 
the open terrain. The men swung to the south, then circled 
into the previously selected avenue of approach. As the 
forward elements entered the end of the “handle,” they 


found some antipersonnel mines rigged with shin-high trip 


wires. Uncertain as to whether the mines were equipped 
with pressure or release-type igniters, the men decided not 
to try to neutralize the mines in the darkness. Instead they 
guided each other over the trip wires and moved on toward 
the main body of the woods. It was these trip wires, how- 
ever, that eventually tipped the raiders’ hand. 

At about 0515 hours when the lead men of the platoon 
had almost reached the main section of the woods, one of 
the riflemen snagged his foot on a trip wire. The resulting 
explosion wakened the defenders to a full alert. 

“Everything broke loose at once,” described Wilkinson. 
“From my position at the CP I could see the two enemy 
machine guns in the woods open up. Flares and mortar fire 
came from the main German positions farther to the east. 
The scrap was off to a running start. 

Later, when the raiders returned, they told the company 
commander that the German machine-gun positions had 
been surrounded by triple concertina-wire entanglements 
at a radius of about ten yards. 

“Then,” continued Wilkinson, “a new type of mine went 

off. It sounded awfully loud. From my position I thought 
at first that the platoon was firing rifle grenades but the 
men said that the Jerries had a new, more powerful, mine. 
They said that the occupants of the machine-gun nests 
seemed to be firing these mines by remote control, pulling 
detonating wires that had been strung back to the gun 
positions.” 

>ilata agreed with this last statement. 
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Although his men 


had not actually entered the enemy positions, they believed 
that these antipersonnel explosives had been controlled 
from inside the German machine-gun nests. One man 
one of the two “Missing-in-Action” casualties of the raid 
—was blown up less hen | five yards from a companion. The 
companion insisted that the soldier had been lying on the 
ground when a sudden explosion burst from the earth near 
him. 

“The men crawled toward the machine-gun emplace- 
ments,” said Silata as he described the raid. “They kept 
Hat and worked in as close as possible, then threw hand 
grenades into the positions. The gun in the southwestern 
corner of the woods was silenced first. Then they worked 
on the next one. It, too, was silence d but we did not actu 
ally get in through that high barbed wire to see that we had 
killed all of the gunners. 

Both officers and men agreed that these guns might have 
been silenced when the Germans attempted to withdraw. 
Evidence of an attempted withdrawal was found next morn 
ing when the gunners of the heavy machine gun at Hatte- 
rath—one of the “isolating” guns—reported four or five 
enemy dead sprawled on the ground directly in the gun’s 
field of fire. The position of the bodies suggested that the 
men had been cut down as they tried to flee from the out 
post position. 

It was Lieutenant Silata who decided not to use the ban 
galores to blast away the wire that surrounded the machine 
guns. He felt that the bangalores’ characteristic explosion 
wail only reveal his exact position to the enemy. Thus 
far, a great deal of enemy machine-gun, mortar ay artillery 
fire was striking in the general area but the 
seemed uncertain of the raiders’ exact position. 

“After all, it was a hit-and-run raid,” explained Silata. 
“We had silenced the guns with our grenades, so I decided 
to let it go at the it.’ 

One of the squads was left to occupy the “handle” after 
the two automatic weapon positions had been sile need 
while the other two continued to work into the main body 
of the little woods. 


Ger mans 


It was at this time that a heavy concen 
tration of enemy 8cm. mortar fire crashed down where the 
“handle” joined the “pan.” This fire fell between the squad 
in the handle and the other two squads, and did no damage. 

A few moments later two enemy heavy machine guns 
opened up. Firing from the main German positions, they 
seemed to be duplicating the fire technique used by the 
American heavies that were isolating the position. The 
enemy guns completed the boxing of the woods but their 
fire was higher and not as well sned as that of the two 
Company M weapons. 
guns smashed into the 
Woods. 

“Our 2d Platoon was firing toward the enemy machine 
gun to the north of the objective,” said Lieutenant Wilkin 
son, “and our mortar and cannon company fire was coming 
down on the edge of the German-held woods. Our weap 
ons platoon fired 60mm. mortar fire in two prearranged 
concentrations, with Company I's mortars thickening the 
fire of the southernmost one. 

“In all, our three little mortars fired more 


Fire from enemy self propelled 
northeast corner or Hahnbusch 


than four hun 


dred rounds and our heavy mortar and cannon support 
fired at about the same rate. So, when you consider the 
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imount of German fire that was raining in there too, you 
in realize that things were really popping.” 

While these enemy and friendly fires were coming down, 
the 3d Platoon continued to work through the patch of 
woods. Heavy automatic fre from either an MG42 o1 

Silata 
that this was the third gun of a typical German 


ichine pistol came from the center of the “pan.” 
hgured 
Outpost 


trongpoint. He analyzed the position as a three 


element triangulat cle ployment, with two guns forward and 


one in reserve He believed that his platoon had entered 
this position from the left rear—between the left gun and 
the reserve gun 

raid indicated that the 


ction would be terminated by the coming ol daylight at 


| he original time schedule for th< 
0600 hours white-and-green flare series, fired by the 
platoon leader, was planned as the pyrotechnic signal 
end the raid and start the withdrawal. 

It was fortunate that we had made such an arrangement 
commented Lieutenant Wilkinson 
as the operation was rehashed later. 


during the planning,” 
“The radio communi 
cation plans that Wwe h id got all messed up. 

Originally, we were going to employ the reserve pla 
toon after determining the best use for it from information 
re ported by the raiding platoon over their 536 radio chan 
nels. But clever German jamming shattered this plan. 

\s we opened our transmission, when the raiding pla 
toon had been discovered, a loud German voice started 
chanting ‘Blah—Blah—Blah—was ist das—was ist das.’ The 
joker kept it up all during the action, repeating the same 
yhrase over and over again. Evidently they had found our 
channels and were set for us as soon as we opened the radio 
net 

In any case, we couldn't use the radio tor control or for 
getting reports from the 3d Platoon. It also prevented our 
2d Platoon—the base of fire boys—from closely assisting our 


peopl in the (german position They didn't know the ex 
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act position of Silata’s men who were in there. an, 
let them fire for fear of hitting some of our oy 

\t 0600 hours Lieutenant Silata decided tha: 
was near. He fired the white-and-green flare sign 
the withdrawal. The jammed 536 ; chansashs previ 
controlled withdrawal but with amz izing team 
platoon turned toward its own lines and moved 
as dawn began to light the scene. 

“Enemy mé chine guns were firing over the open spac, 
” said Silata, 
above the surface of the ground. 
t and hurried home.” 


“but it was about | 
We just hunche. under 


that we had to cross, 


There were no casualties during the platoor 
drawal. 
summarized \\jlkj 
3d Platoon did not fully accomplish its missio, 
It was supposed to completely clear out that patch o! 
But when the flares went up the men were abou 
seven yards from the northern edge of the ‘pan.’ They 
didn’t clear out this area before withdr awing but ther 
couldn’t have been many—if any—Jerries left in. ther 
Many of the returning riflemen reported that they we: 
sure that there were no more live Germans in the wood 

The 3d Platoon was not sure of the number of enemy 
killed. Lieutenant Silata estimated ten to twelve in al] 
the belief that the objective had been garrisoned by a Ger 
man section or squad. 

Total casualties for the raiding platoon were light—tw 


“In the strict sense of the word,” 
son, “the 


Voods 


men listed as missing in action and two as wounded in a 
tion. The two wounded men were evacuated by the wit! 
drawing troops. 

No attempt was made to occupy the knocked out enem\ 
position. It was considered unsuitable for defense in cor 
junction with the 3d Battalion’s position, particular] 
view of the division’s relief which was completed during 
the first few hours of daylight. 
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1943, 
reached its final stages, the signs that all was not well with 
pe rsonnel situation in the ground arms became unmis 


[DURING THE SECOND HALF OI] AS MOBILIZATION 


wT 


a ible. One sign was provided in a survey made available 
1943 by the Special Services Division, \ 
Asked what branch of the Army they would 
if free to choose, only eleven per cent of 
enlisted men in om Infantry named their own branch. All 

ound combat arms fell below all the services in this matter 

. of popul: rity, ne all the services fell below the Air ¢€ 
5 See Table No. Unpopularity of the ground 
arms was perhé Be es largely to relative danger. More than 


in August Army 
Service tog 


a rer to be i 


Corps. 
, next ps age. 


30 per cent of the enlisted men becoming cammaltios in the 
North African Theater of Operations at this time were in 
the ground arms, not eens medical aid men and combat 
More than 70 per cent were in the Infantry 
lone. Unpopularity may be ascribed in part to the low 
Pay and the generally lower intelligence rating of combat 
High pay 
branch gave "members the sense, \ aluable for morale, 


+ mr PG 


ldiers. and high aver: ge intelligence in a 
of be 
“ a selected group. 

In addition, surveys by the Special Services Division in- 
dicated that the better educated a man was the more willing 
he was to serve This may only reflect the 

t t ta it the more desirable positions were filled by educated 

1er than by uneducated men; it does not prove that the 


as a soldier. 


: cated were more willing than the uneduc: ited to serve 
s front-line fighters. Finally, the popularity O 
ried more or less directly with the satisfaction é enlisted 


f branches 


*This study will be included in the Official History of the U.S. Army of 
ria War II, prepared by the Historical Division of the War Depart 
t Special Staff, with whose permission it appears in The INFANTRY 
NAI 
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OR THE ARMY 


Procurement of Enlisted Men for World War Il” 


By Robert R. Palmer 





men with their individual job assignments Intantrymen 


disliked their jobs far more than did men of other branches 
Enlisted men of the technical services and of the Air Corps 
were more satisfied. This was probably tor a variety of 
reasons; that their jobs did not generally involve killing, 
hand-to-hand combat, or maximum personal discomfort; 
that their jobs were In many Cases counterparts of custom 
ary civilian occupations; and that their jobs offered, or were 
believed to offer, vocational training ot pote ntial value after 
the war. 

Under the new policies on physically limited men an 


161, August 1, 1943, 


‘formerly limited-service began 


nounced in Circular in eftect atte: 


physically interior men 


to accumulate in combat units. I welve thousand combat 
soldiers at the AGE overseas replacement depot at Fort 
Meade November 1943. Since 


were general-service men from units and replacement 


were examined in they 
training centers in all parts of the country, they probably 
offered a cross section of personnel in the 


ground arms. 
[hey were inferior height, weight, AGCT grade, and 
education to the average for the Army. In AGCT grades 


the average of all men inducted into the Army was con 
siderably better in the second half of 1943 than in the first 
half. More than 38 per cent of the men inducted were in 
fol the veal 
of 35 per cent. Both the Service Forces and the Air Forces 
received a larger proportion of these high quality men than 
during the first half of 1943 


respectis ely 


Classes I and II, compared with an averag 


+] per cent and 49.5 per cent 


. Since the proportion of Classes I and II men 


received by the Ground Force remained virtually un 


changed (30 per cent), the relative proportion of high 


quality manpower assigned to the Ground Forces declined 
considerably in the second half of 1943 


PART FIVE: Improving The Quality Of Ground Combat Troops 
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After the middle of 1943, United States forces overseas 
were increasingly committed to combat. An AGF observer 
with the Fifth Army in Italy reported: “Squad leaders and 
patrol leaders with initiative were scarce . . . The assign- 
ment of Grade V intelligence men to infantry is murder.” 
The surgeon of the XIV Corps, after the New Georgia 
campaign, made a study of war neurosis and found “tangi- 
ble evidence that incompetent or questionable leadership 
in small units was an important causative factor.” In units 
in New Georgia, where junior and noncommissioned offi- 
cers had broken down, panic spread among the men and 
needless sacrifice of manpower resulted. When stronger 
leaders were transferred to infected units, cases of war neu- 
rosis declined. Breakdown of privates from unit to unit 
was in direct proportion to breakdown among junior com 
manders, enlisted and commissioned. It was found “that 
many unit leaders were not aware of their responsibilities 
as leaders.” War neurosis was not frequent “in field artil 
lery, engineer, quartermaster, signal and reconnaissance 
units of the divisions; Navy boat pool crews, air warning 
units, Marine defense battalions; and service units, as a 
whole.” It occurred chiefly in the Infantry. Another medical 
officer reported: “I saw one whole platoon of an infantry 
company go out because the platoon sergeant went ‘wacky.’ 
It is very important to select strong leaders, men with strong 
minds, especially during training periods in the States. It 
cannot be overemphasized that the non-commissioned of- 
ficer is a key man of vital importance, because if he fails, 
the unit he is in charge of goes down with him.” 

General McNair wished to show the shortage of combat 
leadership statistically. He adopted three premises: that 
the need for strong leadership was in direct relationship to 
exposure to danger; that danger was measurable by casualty 
rates; and that strong leaders would in almost all cases be 
men in the upper AGCT classes. He ordered an actual 


count by AGCT grade of men in all divisions and in 


divisional units in the Army Ground Forces as of N ; 
ber 1, 1943, totaling over 1,000,000 enlisted men 5 
tribution of recent inductees, by AGCT score, amon» +h¢ 
three major forces, was likewise reviewed. AGF stafi of 


cers computed indices showing the comparative severity of 
battle casualties by branch, that is, the incidence of | 
casualties by arm or service, in proportion to the strenoth 
of each arm or service in the theaters. Attention wa. | 
cused on the North African Theater of Operation 


in 
which sizable forces of all arms had been in combat for 4 
considerable time. Findings were as follows: 
Comparative Distribution of Intellige 
Severity of Per cent of Class I and [I Yon 
Battle Casual- to Total Enlisted Mey 
ties in NATO to Assign: 
830 Oct 43 from Re 
(Air Corps 1) tion Cer 
Among 1,600,000 ters, M 
Men in AGF, 1 Now 438 Sep4 
I Il I Il 
All Combat 
Units, Ground Forces 2.6 3.1 23.5 5.2 26.5 
(Infantry ) (4.0) ae 
Air Corps 1.0 i Te 9.3 38.0 
Service Personnel 0.2 “ae Ape 10.7 395 


(excluding AAF Services) 


It appeared that leaders were scarcest where the fighting 
was thickest. General McNair submitted these conclusions 
to the Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, on December 17, 1943. 


He wrote briefly: 


From time to time in the past, this headquarters has 
pointed out that certain procedures in distributing man 
power discriminate against the ground forces. The inclosed 
charts show the cumulative effect of such measures. 

While the situation is viewed as unfortunate, it is realized 
that it is now too late for effective remedial action. This 
study is submitted in order to make clear the composition 
of our war Army in its practically complete form. 

In the summer of 1943, officers of 

















both the G-1 and the G-3 sections of 
TABLE No. 1 the AGF headquarters staff subjected 
, , ; the whole question of quality of person 

Relative Popularity of Arms and Services Among Enlisted Men in 1943 | ea 
nel in the ground arms to a searching 
T Wt V V vl analysis. They were now impressed with 
Arm or Service Popularity Job Satisfaction Quality of Poy Cosualty the adverse effect on the combat arms of 

(In Order of (Per cent of (Per cent of Personnel (Average Incidence ea z r : i 
Popularity) Enlisted Men Enlisted Men (Per cent of Annual (Per cent Con- the classification system itself, noting 
Stating Pref with High AGCT Class | Enlisted Base tributed by that the diversion of men with estab- 

erence for Own Scores in and || Men Pay in 1943) Branch to Total 7 oe ; 
Branch in Setisfection Among induc Enlisted lished civilian occupations from the com 
Re ee psp bat arms drained away also the best 
ssianmen j ) s : 2 

September minds, best physiques, and best leaders. 

1 - . 
, aad It was observed that, from the peacetime 
Air Corps ... 76 53 42 $1,152? 5.0 : f at ‘ol ie" a 
Signal Corps . 46 44 58 780 6 .| necessity of attracting volunteers, the 
Grdnenen ... @ 44 36 825 3 Army paid more money for the more 
Quartermaster 38 40 2) 750 4 skilled positions, not the more danger 
Military Police 36 33 39 700 2 ous. “Such procedure,” remarked G-, 
Medical ..... 35 4 3I 707 27 Army Ground Forces, “should be un 
Engineers .... 32 33 29 720 47 mg | , 1 Selective 
Field Artillery 27 4) 31 730 9.4 ee 2 
Armored .... 26 33 31 760 unknown® Service System. In wartime, the money 
Antiaircraft .. 26 34 29 730 18 should go to the more dangerous posi- 
infantry ..... i 17 30 700 70.8 tions.” AGF headquarters itself, ob- 
“NATO is selected as the only theater in which extensive operations of all arms were con- served Gl on July 17, had in the P ist 
ducted prior to the end of 1943 sanctioned these practices; and AC iF 
*Does not include flying pay accion 
* included in Infantry, Field Artillery, etc field commanders had tended to assig 
their best men, and give the highest rat 
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‘o administrative and technical positions at the ex- 
£ the combat elements within their own units. G-] 
nended a word of admonition to commanders, a re- 
of grades and ratings, a program of publicity for 
yund arms (such as General Lear had suggested a 
efore), and reassignment of high- -caliber enlisted men 
n the Ground Forces from service to combat units. 
the last point General McNair wished to proceed 
usly. He did not desire to upset by wholesale trans- 
units which at this late date were already organized and 
ed. A moderate directive was issued on August 6, warn- 
ing commanders against excessive emphasis on pre-induc- 
tion skills and ordering the transfer, within limits, of men 
physically and mentally capable of aggressive leadership 
from service to combat units. For various reasons it proved 
impossible to avoid upsetting organized units in the follow- 
ing months. Units were being remodeled under new Tables 
of Organization, stripped for replacements, obliged to re- 
shuflle their limited-service personnel, and tapped for ASTP 
candidates and aviaiton cadets. In such a turmoil it was 
difficult to guide men into combat units on the basis of 
leadership qualities, especially since leadership qualities 
were not definitely indicated in classification records. 


Mobilization Freezes Manpower 


[he problem of rehabilitating the ground arms could 
not be solved by the Army Ground Forces alone. It was de- 
sirable that front-line fighting soldiers be young, though not 
immature, with a minimum of dependents and family re- 


The Quality Of 


From the beginning the problem of raising the quality 
of the Negro combat units had been of special concern to 
the Army Ground Forces. While the inclusion of Negro 
troops in the ground combat forces did not lower appre 
ciably the over-all quality of the combat arms, their con- 
centration into all-Negro units resulted in the production 
of a number of units generally characterized by a far 
greater proportion of low AGCT grades than in AGF units 
as a whole. This condition can be traced to deficiencies in 
the educational and environmental backgrounds of the bulk 
of Negro enlisted men. The contention of Army Ground 
Forces was not that Negro combat units could not be 
trained effectively but that units with disproportionately 
low AGCT grades could not be trained under normal 
methods in a normal period of time. 

Under the provisions of the Selective Service Act and a 
presidential directive, the War Department required all 
arms and services to absorb Negro enlisted men on the gen 
eral basis of the proportion of Negroes in the population 
of the country. This figure, the “proper proportionate num 
ber if Negro troops, was set at 10.6 per cent, the percent- 
age of Negroes registering in the draft. Since Negro per- 
soni el could not be shifted except to other Negro units, 
large numbers of Class IV and Class V personnel, averag- 


ing {rom 75 to 90 per cent, were concentrated in Negro 
un 
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sponsibilities, and physically and emotionally sturdy enough 
to have a maximum chance of survival. The attempt to con- 
centrate such men in combat positions after the middle of 
1943 was subject to severe limitations. The manpower con 
trolled by the War Department was not a single internally 
fluid pool. It was to a large extent frozen in each of the 
three major forces. To this administrative circumstance was 
added the fact that mobilization was already accomplished. 
Men were trained and functioning in their respective major 
forces—Ground, Air, or Service. As General McNair hesi 
tated to upset his units by a general transfer into combat 
positions of suitable men irrespective of their current as 
signments, so also the War Department hesitated to upset 
the three major forces by transfer into Army Ground Forces 
of men who were potentially good combat soldiers but actu 
ally functioning in other jobs. This was the meaning of 
General McNair’s statement, in December 1943, that it was 
too late for effective remedy of the unfortunate condition 
of the ground arms. It will presently be seen that in 1944 
the War Departme nt, nevertheless, did take measures to 
“unfreeze” the Army and to cause a flow of high-quality 
manpower into the Ground Forces. 

Meanwhile the efforts of Army Ground Forces and the 
War Department to improve the quality of the ground 
arms branched into — lines: a reanalysis of the problem 
of Negro troops in relation to the general problem of 
quality; a definite coalite to raise the effectiveness of the 
Infantry; and a concerted drive to obtain modification of 
the Army system of classification and assignment. 


Negro Troops 


The Initial Crisis 


In the spring of 1942 the problem reached its initial 
crisis. Before this the Army, because of a shortage of train- 
ing cadres, housing, and planned activations, had not taken 
its “proper proportionate number” of Negro troops. Those 
Negro combat units which were in the Army consisted of 
a few Regular and National Guard units and some new 
nondivisional units.’ Selective Service had been urging 
the Army to increase its quota of Negro inductees to bring 
its percentage of Negroes up to 10.6. This would increase 
the number of Negroes inducted for the remainder of 1942 
beyond the 10.6 percentage and would interfere with 
scheduled activations, both le the proportionate reduction 
of new white inductees planned for units already in the 
Troop Basis and by providing Negro inductees for whom 
no such units had been planned. if proportion: ate distribu 
tion were made to all arms and services, the War Depart 
ment estimated that one-seventh, or 
would have to be Negro. 

The problem facing Ground Forces here was one of 1 


a total of ten divisions, 


"These included six infantry regiments (the 24th, 25th, 366th, 367th, 
368th, and 372d), seven coast artillery regiments, one field artillery bri 
gade, five field artillery regiments, two tank destroyer battalions, and one 
tank battalion. Four of the infantry regiments and several of the smaller 
units were tactically disposed under the defense commands. The other two 
infantry regiments were under Army Ground Forces, preparing for over- 
seas movement 
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ceiving larger numbe rs of poorer qui ality enlisted pe -rsonnel 
than it had expected, all of whom would have to be con- 
centrated in specific units. In an attempt to avoid this heavy 
concentration which, it was predicted, would produce a 
number of units which would be all but ineffective, a mem 
ber of the War Department G-3 proposed November 
1942, that, beginning in 1943, Negroes and whites be 
placed in the same units in a ratio of 1 to 10.6. General 
MeNair, fearing that such a move would further invpair the 
general quality of combat units, proposed that large Negro 
combat units, with their heavy requirements of personnel 
experienced in administrative and technical skills, be dis 
continued. “If the size of Negro combat units were limited 
to separate battalions,” he wrote, “they would be fully 
suitable for battle employment, yet the organization would 
permit the maximum fle xibility in such employment.” 
Neither proposal was accepted by the War Department and 
the central problem remained unsolved, though not ig 
nored. 

lo take care of additional Negro combat troops, new 
units were added to the Troop Basis. These units were 
primarily of combat support types. Four Negro infantry di- 
visions were provided in the 1942 Troop Basis, but only two 
of these were activated with Negro pe ‘rsonnel. The decision 
to activate an armored division from the white elements of 
the 2d Cavalry Division left the Negro elements (the 4th 
Cavalry Brigade) intact to serve as a basis for expanding 
the Division into an all-Negro unit. This expansion cul 
minated in the reorganization of the 2d Cavalry Division 
in February 1943. By June 1943 the growth of AGF Negro 
units had reached its peak. The enlisted strength of the 
\GF Negro units in that month totaled 167,957 or 10.46 
per cent of AGF enlisted strength. Of these, 99,045 were 
in the arms 


AGCT Distribution Troubles 


With the multiplication of Negro units came an intensi 
fication of problems growing out of the disproportionately 
low AGCT grades among the men available. The difhicul- 
ties of training Negro combat troops at the accelerated pace 
required it n wartime meant frequent failures in training 
tests, at times making necessary a deferment of overseas 
shipment dates. Adequate cadres for new units were be 
coming scarcer and the personnel available for cadre and 
instructional purposes was being spread thinner and thin- 
ner. Loss rates for older units were higher than in compar 
able white units, and the prospect for improving their 
over-all quality was considerably lessened by the constant 
need of transfers. Newer units were no better off so far as 
\GCT distributions were concerned. The Commanding 
General of the Antiaircraft Artillery Command, Major 
General J. A. Green, in a letter to Army Ground Forces 
requesting pe rmission to screen from sixteen Negro anti- 
aircraft battalions enough high scoring men to form three 
battalions with AGCT distribution relatively comparable 
to those of white antiaircraft battalions, expressed the prob- 
lem thus: 


My investigations have convinced me that if colored anti- 
aircraft battalions can be made up of men who are in the 
proper ratio of Army General Classification Test grades 
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they can be trained in a reasonable time into eff 
bat units. It is to be expected that such colored w 
tion would refiect credit on the American Army a 
a source of pride to the colored race. No such resu 
ever, can possibly be expected of colored antiairc: 


DOV 


with their present composition of personnel. With ; at 
position it is impossible to find or to develop qualific ide 

in anything like sufhcient numbers. Moreover, the or. at 

jority of the men are unable to grasp the barest fundament. 

of the gunnery problems involved, and to care for ao 
erly man the complicated equipment inherent in an ins sf 
units. There are in the sixteen colored antiaircraft battalion: 
approximately 10,000 men whose opportunities for ment, 
development have been so restricted as to necessitate their 
classification in Army General Classification Test Grade 
IV and V. Of this number only about 3,000 could be em 
ployed to useful advantage within the sixteen battalions wer 


all to be continued active. 


Since similar requests had come from other arms and 


new proposals to limit the numbers of Class V men, whit 


and Negro, were under consideration, no action was taken 


vy AGF.* 

Discussion of proposals to improve the quality of enlisted 
personnel in Negro combat units had been under way fo; 
some time. The transfer of low-scoring personnel to servic« 
units was proposed several times, but it was difficult : 
screen out high-scoring personnel for specific units withou: 
leaving large numbers of low scoring personnel for whom 
no possible noncommissioned leadership would be avail 
able. An example of the difficulties involved in shifting 
Class V men in excess of 10 per cent from one division only 
is afforded by a proposal in one plan, which would have en 
tailed the relief of approximately 7,000 men. To obtain 
fillers in higher grades to replace them it would have been 
necessary to induct and screen 12,500 men. This would 
still have left 12,500 men of Class V to be dicted by other 
units. Among alternate and substitute proposals the follow 
ing were included: shifting higher-level Negroes from sen 
ice units into combat units and replacing them with white 
noncommissioned officers; splitting Negro divisions into 
combat teams or separate battalions which might be mor 
easily trained and utilized than the full-sized divisions 
restricting the percentage of Negro Class V men inducted 
to the same percentage as that of white Class V's; dischary 
ing the majority of the men in Class V; and halting the 
commissioning of Negroes until noncommissioned gr: ides 
had been filled with competent leaders. 

Most of these proposals were examined and disc: irded 
One influential reason was that the War Departments 
plan to improve the quality of ground combat troops was 
scheduled to go into operation in the early future. 


Establishment of Special Training Units 


This plan involved establishing special training units 
(STUs), discharging men found unteachable, and 0 yrderi ing 
the transfer of excess high-intelligence personnel to the 
ground combat troops. Special training units which © 


*Subsequently, in an effort to lessen training difficulties, pern a wi 
granted to convert six Negro automatic weapons battalions to gun 0 
talions on the ground that gun units required closer supervision and 


individual action than automatic weapons units, and therefore hac 4 hig 
absorption rate for Class TV and V men. 
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ved proportionately more Negro than white selectees 
e established in — 1943 at reception centers to teach 
rerates and Class V men the minimum reading ability 
| simple vocabulary needed for military training. hose 
nd unteachable were to be discharged. At the same 
the War Department directed that the waste of high 
elligence personnel be brought to an end. “Specifically,” 
| the directive, “excess of men with high intelligence in 
ts such as aviation squadrons, sanitary companies, and 
vice units of the Quartermaster Corps and Engineet 
or units will be reassigned to units where their skills 

| intelligence can be wttined more effectively.” 
None of these efforts affected to any appreciab le extent 
distribution of AGCT scores in Ground Force units. 
Of the men released from STUs for assignment to regular 
ining in the first six months of operation, 98.7 per cent 
were in Classes IV and V. Of these, white divisions received 
100 men, all but 24 of them in Classes IV and V; Negro 


divisions received one man (Class IV). Of men assigned to 
the Infantry 6,305 were white, all of them except eighty 
eight in Classes IV and V, while 907 were Negro, all but 
ten of whom were in Classes IV and V. Relatively few 
STU men—10.3 per cent in the first six months—were dis 
charged from the Army as unteachable. While STUs 
increased the total manpower available to the Army, they 
did little to increase that portion from which leadership 
might be expected to come. 

Moreover, the units specifically directed by the W al 
Department to give up their excess “high intelligence” pet 
sonnel contained no marked excess of high AGCT men 
In addition, the majority of these units were made up of 
Negro enlisted men.* In most cases there was not enough 
“high intelligence” in these units, as measured by AGCT 
scores, to raise the level of Negro ground combat units. In 
no case could this group of units furnish enough high-level 
personnel to affect the Ground Forces as a whole. 


The Infantry Program 


General Marshall was seriously disturbed by the 1943 
surveys of the Special Services Division that indicated the 





ow state of morale in the ground arms, especially in the 
Infantry. On August 4 he requested General McNair to 
suggest remedial action. General McNair answered Gen 
eral Marshall’s request by submitting the proposals which 
had been made by the AGF G-3 Section earlier in the 
month, which he had approved with minor reservations. 
“My only regret,” he observed to General Marshall, is that 
we did not start something along this line about two years 
ago.” These proposals aimed at an increase of pay and of 
pub lic recognition for infantrymen and at assigning men 
to the Infantry on a more selective basis than in the past. 

Army Ground Forces desired the adoption of “fighting 
pay” corresponding to “flying pay” in the Air Forces. ‘Hold 
ing that flying pay could be justified only on the ground of 
riek ( ‘not of skill, since medical officers, for ex xample, were 
paid no more than aviators of the same rank), General Mc- 
Nair offered figures to show that service in the Infantry was 
more risky than service in the Air Forces. 
date, before 


Even at this 
major ground operations were well launched, 
the casualty rate for infantrymen in the combat zone was 
about the same as for Air Forces personnel on flying-pay 
status in the theaters. General McNair recommended that 
hghting pay be given for combat-zone service to members 
of arms in which the monthly casualty rate reached a peri- 
odically determined figure, initially 1.2 per cent. This per 
a had hitherto been reached only by the Infantry. 
ts adoption would therefore favor the Infantry without ex 
te discrimination. To stop the practice by w hich, through 
award of grades and ratings, the Army paid more for 
rical and trade skill” shen for fighters and leaders, he 
recommended in addition that the average base pay of en 
‘ted men in all the combatant arms be raised to the level 
evailing in the Ordnance Department. 
lo obtain greater recognition for ground combat sol 
ers and hence to give hem new incentives for efficiency, 
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General McNair proposed the establishment of a Ground 
Medal to be awarded as liberally as the Air Medal. He 
proposed also that a title and gr: ide of f “Fighter” be estab 
lished in the Infantry, that privates hok ling the title be ad 
dressed as such (“Fighter Jones” instead of “Private 
Jones”), and that all personnel earning the title, enlisted 
and commissioned, wear a fighter badge of appropriate de 
sign. Between fighting pay and the title of F ighter there was 
to be no connection. 

Finally, € General Me N: ir proposed th it rece ption centers 
“assign, generally, to the infantry those selectees who are 
physic: ally strong regardless of previous occupation, keep 
ing the infantry intellige ‘nce level with the general average. 
He suggested that a physical test be given before assign 
ment to the Infantry and that no selectees, unless of un 
usually good physique, be assigned to the Infantry if 
shorter hon 5 feet 6 inches. 


” 


Seeking the Best Correctives 


These proposals, submitted to the Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Army, on 28 August 1943, were unfavorably received by 
G-1 of the War Department General Staff. G-1 thought 
that the American soldier would ridicule the term “Fighter,” 
and on the matter of a Ground Medal he warned that “too 
liberal award of any decoration renders it valueless.” As 
signment Infantry as suggested by General McNair, 


G-1 maintained, “violates all. the principles of correct per 


sonnel classification and assignment.” Treating together 


the proposal to raise base pay in all combat ground arms 


On July 1, 1943, within the continental limits of the United State 
there were: 
218 Negro and 32 white aviation squadron 
13 Negro and 12 white engineer general service regiment 
3 Negro and 1 white engineer separate battalions 
8714 Negro and no white medical sanitary companies 
40 Negro and 2 white quartermaster service battalions 
18 Negro and 10 white quartermaster truck regiments 
4 Negro and no white quartermaster fumigation and bath bat 
talions 
33 Negro and 13 white troop transport companies 
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and the proposal for fighting pay especially designed by 
Army Ground Forces to favor the Infantry, G-1 declared 
that all arms would benefit, and that hence the Infantry 
would gain little. Nevertheless, G-1 considered the infantry 
problem to be critical—so critical as to require more funda- 
mental correctives than those proposed by General Mc- 
Nair. It was suggested that the best correctives would be 
an intensive publicity campaign and “positive action by all 
commanding officers,” chiefly to prevent individual misas- 
signments. G-1 also favored an Infantry Badge in place of 
the fighter badge, and an increase of grades and ratings in 
infantry combat companies. During the succeeding months 
Army Ground Forces, adhering to its basic proposals, recom- 
mended various modifications of the program in order 
to win its acce ptance. 

Publicity, put forward as a major remedy by G-1 of the 
War Department, had also been recommended to General 
MeNair by G-1 and G-3 of his own staff, but was one of the 
elements in their proposals on which he felt some reserva- 
tion. He desired no high-pressure advertising. He created 
a new section on his staff, called a “Special Information 
Section,’ to promote understanding and appreciation of the 
Infantry on the part of the public. About half a dozen of- 
ficers and a similar number of enlisted men with newspaper 
or other writing experience were assigned to it. Civilian 
writers, magazine editors, cartoonists, song writers, and 
moving picture executives were asked to give prominence 
to the Infantry in their work, using the words ‘ ‘infantry” 
and “doughboy” wherever possible. General McNair wrote 
personally to a number of the leading newspaper and 
magazine publishers of the country. The Special Infor- 
mation section worked through the War Department Bu- 
reau of Public Relations. To guide the Bureau of Public 
Relations, General Marshall wrote to its head, observing 
that the Infantry had borne 60 per cent of the casualties in 
Italy: 


Men will stand almost anything if their work receives 
public acknowledgment. They are inclined to glory in its 
toughness and hazards if what they do is appreciated. There 
has been so little glamour in infantry work that the public 
is little aware of the requirements. On the contrary, if you 
will recall, | was opposed vigorously in the early formation 
of the Army for any attitude regarding the infantry soldier 
and his importance in our war army. It was to be all tanks 
and air, maybe a little artillery, with everybody motorized, 
etc. Now [in February 1944] the picture is being completed 
in accordance with the fundamental requirements of waging 
a successful war. The haphazard theorizing is found to be 
without solid foundation, and the influence of the more 
glamourous methods of making war is found not to be suf- 
ficient for the purposes of successful operations . . . 

It might well be charged that we have made the mistake 
of having too much of air and tank and other special weap- 
ons and units and too little of the riflemen for whom all these 
other combat arms must concentrate to get him forward 
with the least punishment and loss. I don’t want to dis- 
courage the rifleman and yet I want his role made clear and 
exalted. I don’t want to unduly alarm the families of rifle- 
men and yet it is important that some action be taken. 


General MeNair in March 1944 notified the Bureau of 
Public Relations that infantry units thus far stationed over- 
seas, although constituting only six per cent of the Army, 


aa 





had to date borne 53 per cent of the casualties. He by 
however, that the figures should not be made public 

Appreciation of the Infantry undoubtedly rose in | 944 
How much this was due to efforts in public relation. and 


how much to the facts of battle cannot be said. |; 


ed 


1try 
participated increasingly in overseas operations; the main 
offensive was no longer conducted by aviation. In the p \p- 
ular mind the well publicized but somewhat fruitless |.) 
ing of Cassino seems to have brought a sudden realiz:tion 


of the infantryman’s fundamental place. Yet it continued 
to be reported by qualified observers that the front-line jn. 
fantryman was in a bitter mood, believing himself an yp. 
appreciated and forgotten man, kept in combat until ex 
hausted, wounded, or killed, and denied the comforts and 
advantages abundan‘ly provided to rear-area troops. “The 
infantryman,” wrote a medical officer in August 1944 after 
service in Italy, “is at present the least appropriately re- 


warded specialist in the Army.” 
The Bronze Star 


In place of the Ground Medal proposed by Army Ground 
Forces a Bronze Star Medal was established by executive 
order of the President in February 1944, to be awarded to 
members of any of the armed services “for heroic or meritori 
ous achievement or service, not involving participation in 
aerial flight, in connection with military or naval operations 
against an enemy of the United States.” In place of the 
“Fighter” status originally proposed, Army Ground Forces 
(elaborating the recommendation of G-1, War Depart- 
ment) obtained authorization of the titles, with correspond- 
ing badges, of Expert Infantryman and Combat Infantry 
man. The first could be won by meeting in training or com 
bat certain standards with respect to intantry weapons and 
tactics and to physical endurance and good military be- 
havior. The second could be won by “exemplary conduct 
in action against the enemy.’ 

Pursuing its idea of fighter- pay, Army Ground Forces 
desired that the award of the Expert Infantryman badge 
carry an increase of pay of $10 a month, that of Combat 
Infantryman $15. After temporary objection by the Director 
of the Budget sums of $5 and $10 respectively were obtained 
through legislation in June 1944. Rearrangement of infan 
try Tables of Organization, prescribing higher grades for 
platoon, section, and squad leaders and increasing the num 
ber of privates first class, raised average infantry base pay 
from about $700 to about $743 a year. Special compensation 
for the Infantry, which Army Ground Forces had wished to 
obtain through fighter- pay, thus was obtained in part 
through Expert and Combat Infantryman badges, and in 
part by refusing increases of base pay to other arms than 
the infantry. In contrast to the original AGF proposal, the 
plan adopted did not favor the front-line fighter as such but 
the Infantry as an arm. 


Selective Assignment to the Infantry 


Selective assignment to the Infantry on physical grounds 
was regarded by General McNair as a principal feature of 
the infantry program. On November 11, 1943 he ren: wed 
his recommendation of August 28, proposing that men 
“generally” be assigned to the Infantry according to p!ys! 
cal strength, as shown by tests, irrespective of civilian occu 
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tion. A sample ot 6,000 intantrymen examined in Novem- 
1943 disclosed that they averaged only 5 feet 7.74 
hes in height, as compared with an average of 5 feet 
:} inches. Height provided a rough measure of strength. 
ere in August he had suggested 5 feet 6 inches, he now 
»gested 5 feet 9 inches as the height below which future 
juctees should not normally be assigned to the Infantry. 
pe for such a program seemed to be given by the publi- 
in at this time of Circular 293, which directed, with 
ervations, the assignment of enlisted men “to the most 
ve type of duty appropriate to their physical qualifi- 
ons. 
The Military Personnel Division, Army Service Forces, 
menting on General MecNair’s proposal of November 
declared that the giving of physical tests at reception 
ters was impracticable. It added: 


[he Military Personnel Division, Army Service Forces, 
does not concur in a further screening of general service en 
listed men at reception centers to assign the higher physically 
jualified men w ithin general service standards to infantry re- 
ok icement training centers and units. There is no argument 

gainst the need of phy sically qualified men in the inf: antry. 
i *he need is similar in the field artillery, armored force, mo 
bile antiaircraft artillery, and other combat and service units 
such as combat and general service engineers. 


The last sentence was precisely what the Army Ground 
Forces denied and believed to be implicitly denied also by 
the War Department in Circular 293. 

In divisions already in combat, the infantry rifle com- 
ponents were used up much faster than other components. 


The War Department, in January 1944, sought means of 


increasing the staying power of infantry. The wear upon 
infantrymen was ‘due in part to sickness and non-battle 
casualties arising from the severe conditions in which in 
fantrymen lived when in combat. General McNair sug 
gested that with assignment of the strongest physical speci 
mens to the Infantry this attrition might decline, and conse 


quently that the various arms within a division would de 
teriorate at a more even rate. He renewed his proposals of 
August 28 and November 11, 1943. 


Emergence of the ‘Physical Profile Plan’ 


They were again disapproved, but not because of a fail 
ure to appreciate the gravity of the situation. Not only had 
General Marshall expressed his anxiety, but also the Chief 
of the G-1 Division of the General Staff had observed on 
February 14 that in consequence of emphasis on civilian 
skills “the combat arms got what was left after the Air 
Forces and Service Forces had selected the pick of the lot.” 
The latter stated, however, on March 23, 1944 that General 
MeNair’s proposals would destroy the “time tested policies” 
whereby civilian occupation and military training were 
considered in making assignments. Meanwhile re emedial 
action had been initiated. On March 3, 1944, reception 
centers were instructed to assign the physically strongest 
inductees to the Army Ground "Fosces. New procedures in 
classification, known as the “Physical Profile Plan” and de 
signed to regularize this policy, were already being applied 
experimentally. These were believed by the War Depart 
ment to be preferable to General MeNair’s clear-cut but 
somewhat arbitrary distinction by height. 

Pending the decision of the War De partment, Army 

Ground Forces renewed its effort to have the best physic 1] 
specimens under its own jurisdiction assigned to the In 
fantry. On February 20 it dispatched a confidential letter 
to its subordinate commanders, pointing out that the In 
fantry had scarcity value, that it comprised only 11 per 
cent of the Troop Basis, that it was nevertheless the de 
cisive arm, that it must therefore be scrupulously conserved, 
and that the strongest and healthiest men should be as 
signed to it. All commanders were enjoined to comply 
aniethy with the provision in Circular 293 that enlisted men 
should be given the most active type of duty suited to their 
physical qualifications. 


Next: The Physical Profile System 


Mobilization 


The technique for the mobilization of American manpower in 
this war was unique. The special nature of the war introduced many 
new factors. Perhaps greater than any other single advantage of the 
United Nations was the productive capacity of American industry. 
It was therefore necessary not to cut too deeply into the manpower 
of the Nation in the process of acquiring the men urgently needed by 
the Army and the Navy. We had the problems of arming both our- 
selves and the Allied Nations while, at the same time, we created 
huge armed forces necessary to the successful prosecution of the war. 
Furthermore, our lines of communication were to be extended entire- 
ly around the world, requiring large forces of men to work them and 
absorbing even larger forces in transit over the thousands of miles to 
and fro without profit to the military enterprise. GENERAL OF THE 
Army Georce C. Marsnatt in the Biennial Report of The Chief 
of Staff to the Secretary of War, July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1945. 
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4 New Concept of Defense 
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\ppointments to most of the top-level 
and the 
on apace—John 
of the Navy, W. 
of the Air 


already 


posts had already been made 


swearing-in went 


pr ACSS 
L. Sullivan as Secretary 
Stuart Svmington as Secretary 
For Kenneth C. Royall 

as Secretary of War and his new 
head of the Department of the 
Army required no additional oath. Gen 


was 
serving 
post as 
Carl Spaatz was elevated to the new ofhce 
of Chief of Staff of the United States Air 
Force 

One big job had not been filled pre 
viously but no one was surprised when Dr. 


Vannevar Bush was named chairman of 
the Research and Development Joard set 
For details of the 
new defense organization see The INFAN 
Sept. and Oct. 1947.) Dr. 
Office of Scientific Re 
Development that mobilized 
ind coordinated the efforts of the Nation’s 
scientists during World War II. 


VJ-day he had been chairman of the Joint 


up under the new act 


rry JOURNAL, 
Bush he ided the 


search ind 
Since 


Research and Development Board set up 
by the Secretaries of War and Navy. 

Secretary Forrestal assumed office in a 
period of flux and uncertainty, “unparal 
lelled,” said the New York Times’ Hanson 
Baldwin, since 


“perhaps, gunpowder 


changed the face of Europe or the indus 











A TRADITIONAL SENDOFF FOR A BRAND-NEW JOB 


Along with a new job Secretary of Defense James V. Forrestal got a new office. 
his old quarters in the Navy Building he was piped over the side in traditional Navy style, 
complete with white-gloved sideboys, a Marine honor guard and the shrilling of a bos'n's 
pipe. On Mr. Forrestal's left (above) is his successor as Secretary of the Navy, John L. Sullivan. 


As he left 
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trial revolution doomed the ao 
artisan economy of past centuries 

Mr. Forrestal slipped easily int 
role. In his 
deftly 


would be a “czar,” issuing edicts 


early press confer 


side stepped statements 
He repeatedly stressed his belief 
services should remain as auton 
possible. The three reins of the 
defense had been gathered int 


capable, understanding hand. 


An Amicable Agreement 


Implementation of the servic 
tion began at once. Secretaries R 
Symington announced a separat 
ment by the Departments of the A 
the Air Force that 
200 specific points, with the con 
of Generals ‘ 


embrac € d IT 


Eisenhower and S; 
was later approved by Secretary | 

Under the 
“Army-Air 
Initial Implementation of the Nat S 
curity Act of 1947”—Army 
will continue to support the Air | 


pact—ofhcially entit 


Force \greements iS 


SeTVIC’ 


substantially the same basis as in th 
“Each department will make use of t 


the other depar 


t 


means and facilities of 
ment in all cases where economy consistent 
with operational efhciency will result 
agreement stated. 


Major provisions are: 


1) Manpower. The Air For 
lotted authorized 
401,362 officers and men out of 
070,000 strength voted by Congr 
the old War Department. Each 


an initial streng 


will have complete charge of its own tr Dr 
though it was indicated that over Grad 
trol of all personnel matters would 
ally rest with the Joint Chiefs of Stafl Ur 
possibly, under Secretary Forrestal 1 

C 


2) Medical Medics w 
main with the Army. Station hospitals D, 
airfields will be staffed by Army doctors D 


service. 


nurses and technicians assigned to the A 
Force. General hospitals will be operat B, 
by the Army. (There have been reports 0! mons 
some dissatisfaction within the Air For the ] 
over this setup.) £ Sh 
(3) Service units. Where service troops 
such as engineers, quartermasters, et 
an integral part of an Air group or wing 
they will transfer to the Air For put Eu 
separate battalions, . 
panies and the like servicing AF unit 


engineer signa 
continue to be Army troops attach: 
Air Force. 

4° Officers. West Point will tr ] 
as the main source of new Air | 
cers, “until an Air Force Academy st ip 
lished.” Long-term Air Force plat g 
to subsidize prospective officers 
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» a civilian college and then send 
an Air Academy for three years. 
\ir Force gets 20,000 of the 50,000 
\rmv commissions authorized in 


legislation. 


Chaplains. Army chaplains will 


to serve AF troops. 


Budget. Army and Air Force will 
vy have a single budget for fiscal 
149. Thereafter, budgets are to be 
though coordinated. The Al will 
ts own legislative liaison with Con 


The Adjutant General 
ntinue to handle recruiting for 


Recruiting. 


rvices. 


Personnel. Air Force troops now 
with the Army and Army person 


serving the AF will be transferred 
r own services before July 1949. 


\ll hands emphasized that the agree 

was reached on an amicable basis 

ut that it would be subject to continual 

as it met the tests of reality. The 

ition of the Air Force from the Army 

vill be an evolutionary process for the 

xt two vears at least, and modifications 
we than likely. 


NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE 


New Faculty Members 


The 109 Army, Navy, Air and State 
Department officers making up the 1947- 

148 class of the National War College 
were greeted by five new civilian educators 
is well as the normal complement of in 
tructors from the four government depart- 
ments. They were: 

Dr. Arnold O. Wolfers, director of 
Graduate Studies in International Rela- 
tions and Master of Pierson College, Yale 
University. He did war work in the 
Provost Marshal General’s Office and at 
the School of Military Government, Uni 
versity of Virginia. 

Dr. Rudolph A. Winnacker, Associate 
Professor of History, University of Ne 
braska, and formerly Chief, Editorial 
Branch, Historical Division, War Depart- 
ment Special Staff. His war work was in 
the Research and Analysis Branch, Office 
t Strategic Services. 

Dr. John A. Morrison, University of 
Chicago, and formerly Chief, Eastern 
Branch of the Division of Research for 
Europe, Department of State. 


“ 


His war 
rk was in the Research and Analysis 
Branch, Office of Strategic Services. 

Dr. Thomas A. Bailey, professor of his- 
tory, Stanford University, visiting lecturer 
at Harvard, George Washington, and 
Johns Hopkins Universities and member 
I Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton University. 

John E. Sterling, professor of his- 
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ACROSS THE WIRE 


A firm stand by 12 American infantrymen halted a Yugoslav attempt to enter the new 
Free State of Trieste by force. An outpost of the 331st Infantry stopped an estimated 1,000 
Yugoslavs at the border without bloodshed. Above, a Yugoslav rifleman and an American 
captain eye each other across the barbed wire along the border. 








torv and government, California Institute 
of Technology. 

The five educators will guide and ad 
vise the students in the several seminars 
during the first semester. The second se 
mester is given over to developing the 
military aspects of the subjects of study. 

The five men were not easy to come by. 
It has taken persuasion by Vice Admiral 
Harry W. Hill, Commandant of the Col 
lege, to persuade school authorities to loan 
him men of the caliber the school demands 
and needs. That he was able to capture 
the five was a tribute to his powers of per 
suasion and to the recognition by civilian 
educational institutions of the need of 
the War College for top-flight men. 





GENERAL STAFF 





PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 
Men Wanted 


High on the list of the Army’s worries 
was the growing shortage in manpower. 
By mid-September its strength, including 
the Air Force, was 965,000 men, or about 
105,000 less than the needed minimum of 
1,070,000 and the trend was downward. 
The monthly goal of 30,000 men had not 
been attained since January. 

In best shape, as usual, was the Air 
Force, whose enlistment officers said that 
an average of only 9,000 men a month 
would be necessary to attain the Dec. 31 


goal of 55 fully manned groups and that 
only 60,000 were needed to reach its au 
thorized total of 392,000 bv June 30 
1948. 

Both the Army and Air Force wer 
getting better men. But if enough wer 
not forthcoming Gen. Eisenhower said he 
would have no alternative but to lay th 
question before Congress and thx peopl 


Selection Boards 


The Army’s new promotion system got 
under way in October when selection 
boards met in Washington to conside: 
ofhicers for promotion to the permanent 
grades of colonel, brigadier general and 
major general. 

The boards were studying the records 
of about 2,000 officers but the number of 
promotions to result from the boards’ re« 
ommendations had not been determined 
Similar boards for the selection of office: 
in the grades of captain, major and lieu 
tenant colonel probably will not begin un 
til early next year. No Air Corps officers 
records were being studied. They will b 
examined by separate Air Forces’ boards 

Prerequisites for officers being consid 
ered for promotion by the October board: 
are: 


To Major General, Regula: Army: All 
permanent brigadier generals and all of 
ficers with 30 years’ service as of Dec. 3] 
1947, who have served as temporary gen 
eral officers. 

To Brigadier General, Regular Army 
\ll permanent colonels and all officers with 
25 vears’ service who have served as tem 
porary generals. 
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STRANGE ALLIANCE 


Unification was producing some strange bedfellows. 
Transportation Corps was giving lessons to sailors in, of all things, ship-fitting! 


Down at Ft. Eustis, Va., the Army's 








lo Colonel, Regular Army: All perma 
nent lieutenant colonels with 25 years 
service and all officers with 18 years’ serv 


ice who have served as temporary generals 

Promotion eligibility will be extended 
to Medical, Dental and Veterinary Corps 
officers and to chaplains along similar 
lines. These branches have separate pro 


motion lists 


Foreign Service Policy 


Foreign duty tours varying in length in 
iccordance with conditions in the various 
theaters were announced by the Depart 
ment of the Army. Effective October 1, 
is outlined in Circular 249 the new tours 


ire 


1) Fort Churchill, Manitoba, Canada 


\ minimum of twelve months and a 


maximum of eighteen months. 

Greenland, Nome and the Aleu 
tians—One year for men and women unac 
companied by dependents; with depend 
ents the tour is two years. Service must be 
continuous leave, temporary 
duty and other changes of status that 
might remove the individual temporarily 
from his station. 


except tor 


3) European Command and the Med 
iterranean Theater—Three years for men; 
two years for women. 

4) Far East Command except Japan 
proper—Two years for both men and 
women. 

5) All other areas—Two and a half 


vears for men; two years for women. 
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Idea is to rotate troops out of less de 
sirable stations before health and morale 
are injured. Since a good part of the Army 
must serve overseas, the shortening of the 
unpopular tours was accompanied by a 
lengthening of the desirable European 
assignments. 


6,000 More 


Names of 6,000 successful candidates 
for commissions (Air and Army) under 
the Second Regular Army Integration Pro- 
gram were released during October. Ex- 
cept for a group of Medical Department 
officers and a small group whose applica- 
tions had not been completely processed, 
this would be the last increment integrated 
under Public Law 281 which expires on 
Dec. 31, 1947. 

The Department of the Army statement 
estimated that this third 1947 increment 
would include about 4,000 Air Force, 
1,500 Technical and Administrative, and 
500 Ground officers. 

This brought the total nominated since 
June of last year to almost 28,000. 

With the close of the integration pro 
gram, Regular officers will be obtained from 
all available sources. These include the 
U.S. Military Academy, college ROTC 
graduates, ofhcer candidate school gradu 
ates, the aviation cadet system, direct com- 
missions to Regular enlisted men, and Re- 
serve and National Guard officers on com- 
petitive tours. Blanket authority for the 
expansion program is contained in legisla- 
tion which sets Regular officer strength at 





50,000. Senate confirmation 
ber increment would bring 
total to about 40,000 


Personnel 


The old-line veterans organiz 
behind the eftort to build up ¢ it 
armed strength To the Veter t I 
eign Wars campaign to supp \ 
tional Guard was added th 
Legion’s support for the Regu Arm 
and Air Force’s enlistment ne¢ 

The Legion’s program with out 
filling title of “Unified Securit, Plar 
is simply enough designed to ‘ 
lar awareness of the armed ser stat 
and attractions.” 


SERVICE AND SUrPLy 


Economy in Buying 


One of the first fruits of unification 
a new joint procurement plan aiming 
further economy, efficiency and simplicit 
Apart from formally binding the Am 
and Navy to the joint purchasing syst 
evolved during World War II, th 
plan eliminates unnecessary bookkeeping 
and red tape. A joint directive was draft 
to carry out the plan. 

Fundamental principle of the system 
that the department having the predon 
nant use of any commodity or supply ite: 
shall procure it for both services—t 
ample, the Navy will buy all the coal ar 
fuel, the Army all the food. This follow 
the wartime plan. 

But heretofore the “requiring depar 
ment” has had to allocate funds for its su; 


plies to the “purchasing department.” Thus 


if the Army made a purchase for the Nav 
it had to make one settlement with | 
manufacturer and then another settlement 
with the Navy, which involved consid 
able inter-service bookkeeping. 

Under the new directive the requiring 
department will place its order through th 
procuring department but will make p 
ment directly to the manufacturer. | 
directive covers every item of equipment 
supplies, or services in which there 
joint interest. Only exceptions are 
civil functions of the Corps of Engin: 
—rivers and harbors improvements 

Each department will prepare separa 
contracts and specification covering 
needs, but the department selected t 
the purchasing will have the power ! 
merge the contracts into a single deal if the 
item to be purchased is common to mor 
than one service. The purchasing depat 
ment will also have the authority ‘ 
termine whether joint Army and Nav) 
even a single Federal specification for 
using Government departments shou 
be written. 

Overlapping procurement, much <t 
cized in the past may thus be avoided 
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year 50 per cent of all Army and 


purchases were made jointly, or by 
lepartment acting for both. “Special 
emernt” was necessary in 34 per cent 
purchases. This term included items 
ubmarine torpedoes, which are of 
only to the Navy and in which 
iction is not possible. 
is only 16 per cent of purchases in 
joint action is practicable are not 
it under the joint system. This con 
iiefly of small emergency purchases 
wer the counter” and even this 
tage may be whittled down in the 


Army's junk piles were being 

for scrap steel and iron to help 

the nation’s blast furnaces going. 

\ lv the Army had scraped up almost 

f million tons of scrap and had its eye 

ollecting another half million tons 
next July. 

Gen. LeRoy Lutes, Director of 

S , Supply and Procurement, WDGS, 

behind the drive which had the full 

rt of President Truman and Secre 

f Army Kenneth Royall. Gen. Lutes 

lered that committees of steel and iron 

n should have full access to Army 

lepots, arsenals, posts, camps and stations 

their search for scrap metal. All scrap 

be sold under sealed bids in con- 

nce with normal Army Department 


rma 


es 


INTELLIGENCE DIVISION 


Language Schools 


The Army announced a program for 
ning officers in the language, politics 
ind economics of Russia and six neighbor 
nations in the Middle and Far East. 
Officer students will spend one, two or 
three years studying Russian, Japanese, 
Chinese, Greek, Persian, Turkish and 
\rabian tongues and the political, eco 
mic, sociological and topographical as 
ts of these areas. Part of the study will 

be verseas. 

Short language courses are scheduled for 
Korean, Spanish, Portuguese and French. 
\bout 400 Regulars will be taught at 
Yale, Columbia and Princeton Universi 


ties, the American University at Beirut, 


Lebanon, and in Army schools at Monte 
rey, Calif., Tokyo, Peiping, and in Ger 





SPECIAL STAFF 


HISTORICAL DIVISION 


frst volume of the Army’s projected 
lume history of its part in World 
ll came off the Government Printing 
s presses. Its subtitle defined its area: 
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“The Organization of Ground Combat 
Troops.” The book sells for $3.25 and 
may be purchased from the Government 
Printing Office or INFANTRY JouRNAL. 
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GROUND FORCES 





Operation Seminole 


Che first actual field operation of the 
armed forces since the unified Department 
of Defense was set up was due to get 
underway this month. In Operation Semi 
nole a joint Army-Navy-Air Force group 
will maneuver against a make-believe in 
vader who has established a beachhead 
and is holding a sizable chunk of ground 
in Florida. 

Scheduled to run from November 2-15 
Operation Seminole will take place on the 
Florida Gulf coast fifteen miles southeast 
of Panama City. About eight thousand 
soldiers, sailors and airmen will participate. 

lop command will be at Headquarters, 
Gulf Theater of Operations, under Gen. 
Thomas T. Handy at Fort Sam Houston 
Principal ground unit will be whatever 
can be scraped together of the 2d Armored 
Division. It will make up an armored task 
force called Choctaw, and will land on D 
plus 1 to support a hypothetical infantry 
division that made the assault landing. 

The enemy will be Aggressor, the 
Army’s new maneuver enemy, described 
in the September issue of The INFANTRY 
JouRNAL. 

Reserve and National Guard officers and 
men will also participate. 

Seminole is not a gigantic operation, but 
it will give top level commanders training 
in the art of passing command respons! 








MAJ. GEN. WILLARD G. WYMAN 
. to Governors Island 














bility (not to be confused with the buck 
For example, while afloat the Navy has 
command control; after the landing it goes 
to the AGF commander with all aircraft 
reverting to the air commander 

This phase of the operation. is vital, not 
only to the success of Seminole, but as a 
demonstration of the workability of unifi 
cation. The operation is not a true ma 
neuver but a training exercise in high 
command functioning and the loading and 
landing of heavy armored equipment in 
close support of an assault 


New Assignments 


Changes in assignments of AGF gen 
eral officers included 

Maj. Gen. Willard G. Wyman, from 
G-2, AGF, to Chief of Staff, First Army 
ucceeding 

Maj. Gen. William B. Kean, who be 
came CG of the 5th Infantry Division at 
Fort Jackson. 

Brig. Gen. John H. Church, previous 
commander of the 5th Division, became as 


sistant division commander under Gen 


Kean. 


Bradley Returns 


Gen. Omar Bradley returned from a 
six weeks’ inspection tour of American in 
stallations in Europe and reported that 
troop morale was “fine.” Mentioned fre 
quently as successor to Gen. Eisenhower 
as Chief of Staff, Gen. Bradley made the 
trip at the invitation of President Truman 
He said that troops in Europe appear to 
have “fine morale, and are well disci 
plined, well housed and doing more train 
ing than has been done there recently.” 


Generals Retired 


The names of three more generals wer 
added to the growing list of retired com 
manders of World War II. They were Gen 
Lucian K. Truscott, Jr.; Maj. Gen. Robert 
W. Hasbrouck, and Brig. Gen. Ernest |] 
Dawley. 

Gen. Truscott commanded the 3d In 
fantry Division in North Africa and Italy, 
and the VI Corps and later the Fifth 
Army in Italy. Thirty of his 52 years were 
spent in the Army. 

Gen. Hasbrouck commanded the 7th 
Armored Division in Europe and on his 
return to the States in 1945 was named 
chief of staff of Army Ground Forces 

Gen. Dawley served in North Africa, 
then as commanding general of the Tank 
Destroyer School at Camp Hood, and as 
AGF’s 


Command in Europe. 


commander of Reinforcement 


Taps for Gen. Bullard 


General of the Armies John J. Pershing 
celebrated his 87th birthday last month 
conscious that the roster of his senior lieu 
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tenants in World War I was dwindling 
rapidly \ few weeks before Lieut. Gen 
lames G. Harbord, his chief supply othcer, 


had died at the age of 81 Iwo days be 


fore his birthday one of his army com 
manders, Lieut. Gen. Robert Lee Bullard 
died at the age of 86 His third top com 


nander, Lieut. Gen. Hunter Liggett died 
n 1955 at the ive ot 5 


From his first service as a second 


eutenant to the close of his active service 
he was a leader well loved by the Infantry 
His high qu ilitv of leade rship came trom 
the fact that he was a firm but kindly and 


intelligent man wh ombined common 


ense with humor and understanding. He 


remained young of mind and active until 
long after his retirement 

When Gen. Bullard retired in 1925 he 
1id he didn’t feel a day over 30 and was 


etiring not because he wanted to but be 
cause he had to. During his forty vears of 
service he had campaigned against the 
\paches in the Southwest, served as a 
major in the Alabama Volunteer Infantry 
in the Spanish-American War, campaigned 
iwainst the insurrectos of Southern Luzon, 
acted as Civil Governor of Luzon, served 
in Cuba as political aide to the Provisional 
Governor and Secretary of Public Instruc 
tion and Fine \rts, saw service in the 
Mexican Punitive Expedition and sailed 


to France in June 1917 as commander of 
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GEN. JOHN J. PERSHING 
. in younger days 











the 2d Brigade of the First Infantry Divi 
sion. He rose to the command ot the 
Second Army which he led in the battles 
of Chateau-Thierry, Soissons, Cantigny 
ind Second Verdun. He was graduated 
from West Point in 1885 and was com 
missioned in the Infantry. In 1912 he was 





opened to siow the descent. 








WINGS FOR THE ARMY’S ARTILLERY 


The above photos, taken at Fort Bragg, N. C., show how Army Ground Forces are using 
the troop-carrying C-82 Packet in conducting howitzer and jeep drop tests. Top left: With its 
rear cargo doors removed, the C-82 wings teward the target area. Top right: The 105 
howitzer, all bundied up for its parachute journey, gets a final check before take-off. Jeep in 
front of compartment is hidden from view. Note rollers underneath platform. Bottom: This 
split-second shot caught the howitzer just after it left the plane and before the canopy ‘chutes 
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graduated from the Army \ 

During the 27 years of his ret 
was a strong supporter of militar 
ness. Once in a moment of ref 


said: 


“If I had my life to relive, | 
would go back into the Army 
the same mistakes all over agair 
another emergency should aris: 
expect the youth of the Nation 
the situation as they did bef T! 
peace and good-will business 
mighty long way off.” 


INFANTRY 


Pine Camp Operation Begins 


Late in October the airborn 
team that would participate in O 
Snowdrop began arriving at Pine ( 
in chilly upper New York state. Thy 
Bn (Reinforced) of the 505th P 
Infantry Reet., 82d Airborne Diy 
the maneuver force for AGF’s oversn 
winter exercise. Lt. Col. Robert H. Wie 
ecke was named combat team command 
The exercise will comprise a complete 
head operation, beginning Noy 


Begin Training 


Advance detachments of AGF troo; 
scheduled to participate in Operatior 
Yukon arrived at Big Delta, Alaska, h 
quarters for this winter's Arctic trainir 
and testing exercises. Advance troops wer 
principally technicians from the 2d Infar 
try Division at Ft. Lewis, and includ 
Arctic clothing and housing experts, trans 


portation and communication specialist 
and photographers. Mission was to prepa 
housing, vehicles, signal equipment 
other base facilities prior to the arrival 
the first of the training elements, duc 
reach Big Delta on Nov. 1. 


Four augmented rifle companies of 


*2d Division will rotate in carrying out t 


exercises. Purpose is to learn lessons that 
will form the basis for future Arctic do 
trine, tactics, techniques, organization and 
equipment. Each company will be in th 
field for about a month. 

During October prospective Yuko 
trainees were getting a workout in Rang 
Creek Camp, Snoqualmie Nationa! Forest 
about 70 miles from Ft. Lewis. Prelin 
nary instruction included lessons in kee 


ing alive in the cold and in the use anc 


care of weapons, clothing and equipment 


ARTILLERY 
Guns Scrapped 


Fired only once in 20 years of guarding 


California’s coast, two 14-inch  railwa 


guns at Ft. MacArthur were scrapped an¢ 


fed to the fires of Henry Kaiser's stee! m 
in Fontana. 
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he first and only time the two 375-ton 
¢s roared was in 1942, a practice mis 
Concussion from the mighty blasts 
ed buildings and broke windows for 
“around so they never spoke again. 
interesting sidelight was their cross 
ry trip from Massachusetts 20 years 
wer a special route along which 
es and culverts had to be reinforced 
uw their weight. Col. (then Capt. 
vald L. Parmelee accompanied the 
sters on the journey and claims to 
walked across the continent in doing 
|. Parmelee’s claim is based upon 
umber of times he had to dismount 

walk ahead to inspect bridges, cul 
and overheads before the huge guns 
| move. A constant watch also had to 

iintained for “hot-boxes.” 

shipment in railway gondolas the 

guns had to be cut up. It took one 

eight hours to make just one slice 

2 through the 60-foot barrels. And the cut 
t torch sucked up eight tanks of oxygen 

15 minutes. 

The guns’ new non-martial role will be 
£ steel plate, sheet and strip, for 
” Western industry—a literal beating of 


} 


ls into plowshares. 


CAVALRY 
Problem Solved 


[Troopers of the 7th Cavalry in Tokyo 
eatly solved a pressing problem. When 
ntense heat took the starch out of 





. their clothing, soldiers began standing 
wi - , 

f nor formations less shirts, Saving them 
n 

, etreat parades and inspections. 
ude 
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ue | NATIONAL GUARD 





fthe § Association Meets 
tt The National Guard Association met 
5 thal f \ umbus, Ohio, and pledged its sup 
dox for the building of a strong military 
na lishment, buttressed by a full-strength 
nth ird and Universal Military Training 
lected Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh of 
PURO inesota to a fifth term as president and 
ang ed to meet next year in Louisville, Ky 
orest It also voted to accept warrant officers 
elin mbers and heard ranking military and 
keep in leaders promise full support of the 
e an rd’s current drive toward 88,888 en 
ment ents. 
peration 88,888, a two-month affair, 
1 off on Natidnal Guard Day, Sept. 
oosted by a Presidential proclamation 
varades, speeches, armory open houses, 
elebrations throughout the country. 
arding patriotic and veterans’ organizations 
xilwa' ooperating as was the Regular Army, 
d an i was using its own recruiting facili 
m 


promote Guard enlistments. 
th 14,429 new men signed up dur 
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ing the first two weeks of the drive, lt 
per cent of the goal had been realized 

To guide the expanding Guard, Maj 
Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer of Connecticut 
was sworn in as chief of the Nationa! 
Guard Bureau, succeeding Maj. Gen. But 
ler B. Miltonberger, retired for physical 
disability. Gen. Cramer had been acting 
chief for several weeks 


NG EM to USMA 


For the first time in five years enlisted 
men of the National Guard would bs 
eligible for appointment to West Point 
Forty Guardsmen are allotted to the class 
that begins July 1, 1948. During the war 
the appointments allotted by law to Regu 
lar Army and National Guard enlisted 
men were combined and included in thx 


AUS allotment. Last National Guard 
MAJ. GEN. ELLARD A. WALSH cadets received their 


appointments effec 
. heads Guard Association again tive July 1, 1942. 





On the basis of the actual strength of 





the Guard on June 30 a quota of 127 com 








P-80s FOR THREE SQUADRONS 


Three fighter squadrons in strategic locations were slated to get the first allocation of jet- 
propelled P-80B Shooting Stars, ordered for the air arm of the National Guard. 

They are the 132d Fighter Squadron of the Maine National Guard, at Dow Field; the 173d 
Fighter Squadron of the Nebraska National Guard, at the Lincoln Air Base; and the 196th 
Fighter Squadron, California National Guard, at the San Bernardino Air Base. Supply and 
maintenance problems were the prime considerations in the allocations, the above groups 
being near either a Regular P-80 squadron or an Air Force Supply Depot. 

Only six airfields in the U.S. at which the Guard has facilities can accommodate the P-80s, 
which require runways at least 7,000 feet long. 

Eight-week transition courses for Guard pilots who will fly the jet fighters have been set 
up at Williams Field, Ariz., between Jan. 3 and June 17, 1948. Thirteen pilots from each of 
the three selected squadrons will attend the school and, after completing the course, will be 
used to check out all remaining pilots of their squadrons. 
also being set up for airplane and engine mechanics. 

In above picture Maj. Gen. Butler B. Miltonberger, former chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, takes a look at one of the jet jobs. 


A transition training course was 

















petitors was allotted, to be div ided among 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, District of Columbia 
and all of the states except Nevada.' Can- 
didates will compete in the regular entrance 
examinations for West Point on March 2, 
1948, the top 40 to be selected as cadets. 
Governors must select their candidates by 
December 15, 1947. 


lo be eligible a candidate must 


| te a US. citizen. 


2) On July 1, 1948 have reached his 
nineteenth but not his 
birthday 


twenty second 
twenty-fourth birthday in the 
case of a candidate who has served honor 
ably not less than one year in the armed 


ferces of the U.S. during World War II 


4) Be unmarried. Divorcees and 


widowers are eligible). 
4) Have high 
equivalent. 


school education or 


5) Be of excellent character. 


6) Be an enlisted man of a Federally 
recognized unit and must at the time of ap 
pointment be a member of the National 
Guard. He must also at the time of ad 
mission be a Guard EM with not less than 
a year of enlisted service in the Guard. 
This service need not have been continu 
ous. Service with a Guard unit prior to 
its Federal recognition may be considered, 
the date of enlistment of the soldier gov 
erning and not that of the recognition of 
the unit. 

Express a desire to enter West 
Point and to become a commissioned ofhcer 
of the Regular Army. 


8) Meet the physical requirements for 
entrance as outlined in AR 40-100 and 
40-105. 


Pilots Wanted 


The Guard still needed qualified pilots 
to fly the 780 observation and liaison planes 
assigned to ground units. Pilots, particu 
larly former AAF pilots who can pass 
Class I or I physical examination, will be 
commissioned and authorized up to 100 
hours flying time annually. Accepted pilots 
will get a 30-day orientation course at Ft. 
Sill. 

By the end of the year delivery of about 
600 of the planes on order is expected. 
They will include L-4s, L-5s, L-16s and 
L-17s. The L-17 is the new four-place 
Navion, all-service AGF plane. 

Non-flyers who can meet the necessary 
physical and other requirements may also 
be chosen for pilot training under the pro- 
gram. They will get an eight and one-half 
months’ course at Sill and at San Marcos, 
Tex. 


Food Service Schools 


National Guardsmen, both ground and 
air, are eligible for attendance at Food 
‘As yet Nevada has no Guardsmen. No money 
was appropriated by the legislature to cover Guard 


expenditures. The Guard is getting started there, 
however, underwritten by Nevada businessmen 
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Service Schools in the six Army areas. 
Both ofhcers and enlisted men may apply 
tor training through their local Guard com- 
mander to the State Adjutant General. 

Enlisted men’s courses are Mess Steward, 
four weeks; Food Service Technician, 
four weeks; Cooks, 12 weeks; Central and 
Organizational Pastry Baking, four weeks; 
Bakers, eight weeks; and Meat Cutters, 
eight weeks. Officers’ courses are Food 
Service Supervisor, four weeks, and Mess 
Management, four weeks. 

Food Service Schools are located at Ft. 
Meade, Md.; Ft. Knox, Ky.; Ft. Benning, 
Ga.; Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.; Ft. Sheridan, 
Ill.; and the Presidio of San Francisco. 

Courses are also available at the QM 
Food and Container Institute in Chicago, 
including a 26-week Subsistence Procure- 
ment Offcers’ Course and a_ 12-week 
Master Bakers’ Course for enlisted men. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 
First Class A Units 


For the first time in its history the Army 
would have real, flesh-and-blood Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps units, as the Depart- 
ment of the Army announced approval for 
expansion of the first four ground and 
service type units of the ORC to Class A 
organizational! status. Prior to World War 
II Reserve units existed with officer strength 
only. 

First unit to qualify for Class A designa- 
tion, with at least 80 per cent of its author- 
ized commissioned strength and 40 per 
cent of its enlisted strength, was Hq & 
Hq Battery, 439th Field Artillery Group 
(Motorized), located in Pittsburgh and as- 
signed to Second Army. 

Three Quarternaster units, also in 
Pittsburgh and assigned to Second Army, 
received orders designating them as Class 
A. 

The announcement marked a major 
step in the implementation of AGF’s pro- 
gram for a trained civilian peacetime Re- 
serve. Begun last year, the program calls 
for the organization of about 8,500 units 
of the ground combat arms and the admin- 
istrative and technical services, varying 
in size from platoons or detachments to 
full divisions. Some 5,400 units have al- 
ready been activated. Most of these are 
still in the Class C or initial stage—with 
officers only assigned—although about 225 
have qualified for Class B status, which in- 
cludes both officers and key noncoms. 

Not all of the 8,500 units in the ORC 
troop basis are intended to reach full A 
status in peacetime. A certain percentage 
will be organized and trained only at the 
C level, while others will be permitted to 
reach Class B, with further expansion to 
be authorized only in case of a future na- 
tional emergency. 

To maintain their Class A status, units 
must, after one year of having been recog- 
nized in that status, maintain a minimum 
of 70 per cent of their authorized strength, 


with a procurement objective 
80 per cent of their enlisted str 


Merger Asked 


President Truman’s military Ma 
Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, tur uthor 
long enough to advocate mergin N; 


tional Guard and the Reserv: 
Federally controlled force. Writin. in T}, 
Reserve Officer, Gen. Vaugha iti 
voiced a thesis that has been held 


i Sut 
stantial number of Reserve officers bu 
which has always been bitterly opposed }y 


the National Guard. Gen. Vaughan has 
been both a Guardsman and a Reserve of 


ficer. 


Intelligence Training Planned 


Intelligence training for ROTC studens 
at five universities in the Fifth Anny ax 
was planned by Army Ground Forces. Th; 
universities are: 

University of Missouri at Columbia 
University of Illinois at Champaign, Mich 
gan State College at Lansing, Universir, 
of Nebraska at Lincoln, and the Universit 
of Wyoming at Laramie. 

Only volunteers will receive the special 
ized training in military intelligence which 
according to Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Ground 
Forces chief, is “pointed toward keeping 
alive in peacetime the intelligence tech 
niques so important in event of a nationa 
emergency.” 

Twin aims of the program are: 


(1) To indoctrinate the selected stu 
dents in purposes and methods of military 
intelligence so that they can pass on their 
knowledge to all ROTC students. 

(2) To screen out those students wh 
show promise in the intelligence field s 
that they can get further training after 
graduation. 


Training will include lectures in the 
various types of intelligence and operations 
intelligence functional organization and 
agencies, demonstrations by intelligenc: 
specialist teams, local contacts with the 
FBI and other investigative agencies, class 
room problems, and field maneuvers. 


Preparation Urged 

Cocking a practical eye warily at the 
future, Col. William H. Neblett, president 
of the Reserve Officers’ Association, sug 
gested the division of the United States 
into small military districts as one means 
of defense against atomic attack. In an 
address to the twenty-seventh annual con 
vention of the Military Order of the World 
Wars, Col. Neblett said his association bs 
lieved that any future attack on the U.S 
would come through the air, via th 
North Pole. 

He said our Navy was still so powertu! 
that it could repel any seaborne invasion 
and for that reason war “will be extreme’ 
unlikely during the next two three 
years.” 
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that, Col. Neblett continued, the 
nust be fully prepared—“anything 
ppen”—and an effective defense 
in aggressor should be established. 


C Manuals Out 


f four 859-page textbooks was be 
buted to junior and senior ROTC 
Published by the Army, the 
are furnished free for ROTC use. 
ill be one volume for the Junior 
und three for air and ground col 
ts. First to be published was Vol. I 
nior manual series. 
ROTC course will be incorpo 
the four books except for tactics 
hniques, and they will supersede 
nuals entirely for common sub 
ield manuals will be used, how 
studying tactics and techniques 
ble to the various branches of the 
nd \ir Force. 
will be about 1,000 pages of illus 
including 600 combat photo 
from Department of the Army 
The new manuals are study texts 
than field manuals, with emphasis 
why” of things, since ROTC stu 
ick time for applicatory instruction. 
[he IyFaNTRY JouRNAL takes pride in 
fact that it has provided some 500,000 
rds for this new series of important man 
ils, for such topics as Psychological War- 
Mobilization, Occupied Territories 
nd Geographical Foundations of National 
to the Military Service Publishing 
ontractors to the government for the 
publication of the four volumes._ 





OTHER BRANCHES 





ORDANCE DEPARTMENT 
King-Size Dud 


First tests of the 21-ton bomb de 
veloped by Ordnance for the Air Force 
were to be made with a dud. Actual blast 
experiments from fixed ground positions 
would follow. First problem is how to re 
lease the 42,000-pound giant from a plane 
ind then to determine the pattern of its 
tall to a target. Nothing this heavy has ever 
bee n dropped before and no one will 
venture a guess as to what might happen 
when the B-29 especially fitted to carry 
the bomb suddenly becomes twenty-one 
tons lighter. 

Of particular interest is the penetrating 

ff the bomb and a loaded bomb 

planted later at the depth indi 
y the drop test and then exploded. 
utld approximate the force of the 

n and the earth shocks that would 

ice if a live bomb were to be 


} 
; 


vat uses for the bomb will await 
me of the tests but there would 
be certain situations in which it 
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to be dug up if and when needed. 


” 


ones. 


Depot (above). 








BOMBS ‘BURIED ALIVE’ 
Hard pressed for magazine storage space, the Army was burying its bombs underground, 


In the new method, removable parts such as fuzes, fin assemblies and so on are taken off 
and the body of the bombs, still filled with their load of TNT, are coated with a preservative. 
The bombs then are stacked in a pit and covered with earth. The excavation is then coated 
with waterproof blacktop like that used on highways. 

The plan, still in an experimental stage, calls eventually for the storage of 200,000 tons 
of bombs in this way. Ordinarily bombs are stored in special, igloo-shaped magazines but 
the Army said ‘There are now too few magazines and little likelihood of construction of new 


First planting included 250 tons of bombs interred at the Savannah, Illinois Ordnance 








would have an advantage over the much 
more potent atomic rival. If, for instance, 
the situation called for heavy blasting of 
large areas through which advancing troops 
or naval forces would eventually move, 
the 42,000-pound missile could be used 
without having to cope with the deadly 
contamination left by an exploding A 
bomb, a hazard to the advancing force as 
well as to the enemy. 


Aberdeen Show 


The Ordnance Department staged its 
annual show for members of the Army 
Ordnance Association at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. Unveiled were 

A one-ton armor-piercing bomb with a 
rocket motor in the tail fins. Its down 
ward speed is accelerated by the rockets to 
achieve greater penetrating power before 
exploding. 

Body armor made of thin sheets of 
aluminum and nylon, designed to stop 
caliber .45 slug and shell fragments. 

A 61-ton heavy tank with a cross-drive 
transmission. Not yet perfected, the T-32 
is extremely maneuverable and is steered 


with a “joystick” similar to an airplane. 

Pilot model of a self-propelled 240mm. 
howitzer, which fires a 360-lb. shell 14 
miles. An 8-inch gun on the same typs 
carriage is on the way. 

There were demonstrations of progress 
made in guided missile field. The Ballistic 
Research Laboratory revealed that now the 
direction, size and velocity of shell or bomb 
fragments can be controlled. 





Also shown was a 16-inch tracking tel 
scope, used to follow and record the bal 
listic behavior of long-range missiles in 
the upper atmosphere. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
More PXs Centralized 


Centralization of post exchanges in th 
Fifth and Sixth Army Areas completed the 
centralization of all post exchange opera 
tions in the U. S. 


Athletes Training 


One of the toughest Olympic events is 


the modern pentathlon, “the soldier's 


sport.” As the name indicates, the pentath 
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lon consists of five events, including a 
>», OOU-meter 


revolver or 


cross-country ride; fencing; 
pistol shooting; a 300-meter 
swim; and a 4,000-meter cross 
country run. Each entry must compete 
in all of the events, winners to be de 
termined on a point basis. 


free stv le 


With 1948 Olympics in mind, eleven 
(Army athletes are training at West Point 
for a shot at the pentathlon competition 
to be held at the British Army Training 
Center at Aldershot next summer. The 
Special Services 
ifter a canvass of the entire Army. 


squad was selected by 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
Test Blasts Planned 


Hand in hand with the development of 
new and more powerful weapons goes the 
search for protection against them. To de 
termine the ability of underground struc 
tures to withstand great blasts, including 
atomic explosions, Army Engineers were 
planning a series of exhaustive tests, to take 
Proving Ground, near 
Salt Lake City and other places in that 


irea 


place at Dugway 
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Tests are scheduled at several scales, 
running from 1/10 (320 pounds of TNT) 
to 2/10 (2,460 pounds) to full scale 
320,000 pounds). The full-scale test 
charge is calculated to have 1/5 the rated 
power of the atomic bomb used in Japan. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Missing Volunteer 


Reluctantly the Secret Service gave up 
its 18-year search and concluded that Pvt. 
Wallace W. Forbes, “yellow-jack” hero 
of the Spanish-American War, is dead. 
Unclaimed by Private Forbes is a gold 
medal and $30,000 in pension money 
voted him by Congress. 

Private Forbes was stationed at Camp 
Lazer, Havana, Cuba in 1901. He was 
one of twenty soldiers who responded to 
a call for volunteers by Major Walter 
Reed to test the major’s famous theory 
that yellow fever was mosquito-borne. 
The “guinea pigs” were infected with the 
fever following mosquito bites and three 
died. The others became violently ill but 
recovered. 

\fter the experiment 


Private Forbes 





a 








LOOK, NO HANDS! 


The experts still claimed that pushbutton warfare was a long way off. But science was 
telescoping history so rapidly that prophets were hesitant about going out very far on any 
kind of a limb. Certainly pushbutton flying was here, proven by a non-stop, 2,400-mile flight 
of a C-54 Skymaster (above) that took off from Stephenville, Newfoundland, on September 21 
and landed at Brise Norton, forty miles west of London, ten hours and fifteen minutes later. 

From take-off to landing not a human hand touched a control—except for the pushbuttons. 

The plane was taxied out onto the runway in Newfoundland. Brakes were locked and 
engines were idling. Then a button was pushed and the flight controller, an electronic pilot, 
took over. 

It automatically moved up the throttle. After eight seconds, the brakes were released. The 
C-54 roared down the runway and into the air. At eight hundred feet, a pressure device 
moved back the throttle, the wheels were retracted and the flaps raised, all automatically. 
The plane climbed to cruising altitude and its radio compass picked up a beam to guide the 
pilotiess craft. 

Electronic controls nosed the plane around to a radio beam and headed it out over the 
Atlantic. Two ships, presumably Coast Guard vessels somewhere in the Atlantic, furnished 
radio bearings for the plane's compass. 

A third radio transmitter on a truck at the end of a runway at Brise Norton guided the 
plane to a completely automatic landing at the English airport. The ships used regular trans- 
mitting equipment. The truck at Brise Norton was the only extra ground equipment ded to 
complete the transatlantic flight after the plane left Newfoundland. 

Nine crew members and five passengers made the flight but they only went along for the 
ride. 

The first pushbutton plane was developed early in 1946 by the Army Air Forces’ all-weather 
flying division of the Air Technical Service Command. Now, under the autonomous Air Force, 
the C-54 is based at the all-weather flying center of the Air Matériel Command at Wilming- 
ton, Ohio. 

Planned as an answer to the challenge of all-weather flying, the automatic plane is also 
@ potential missile, flying a predetermined course guided by radio compass signals. 








served several more hitches 
appeared mysteriously one 
tioned at the Presidio. He 
AWOL but, in view of hi 
record, many of his buddi: 
had met with foul play. 

The search for him be: 
when Congress voted a gold per 
pension of $125 a month to . 
of the yellow-jack volunteer he n 
will go to Private Forbes’ i 
cumulated pension money to the Tre: 
general fund. 


aSUr 


INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Exonerated 


A personal investigation by The Ing 
tor General, Maj. Gen. Ira T. Wy 
into charges of maladministration by [, 
Gen. John C. H. Lee exonerated th 
mer commander of the Italian theater 
cidental abuses and infractions of r 
tions were discovered and corrected 
order of Gen. Eisenhower but Gen. | 


was absolved of any wrongdoing 


Ir 


The investigation was the outcom 
allegations of mistreatment of enlisted ; 
by Robert C. Ruark, Scripps-Howard n 
paper columnist. In a column following 
publication of the Wyche report Rua 
termed the affair a “whitewash” and a 
that the corrective action taken afim 
his charges. 


CORPS OF CHAPLAINS 
The Chaplain’s Hour 


A new weekly Army publication 
Chaplain’s Hour, made its debut in $ 
tember at the Chaplains’ School at Car 
Barracks. Resembling in appearance 
familiar Armed Forces Talk, th 
page first issue was devoted to backgr 
material for a lecture on citizenship 
morality. Editor is Chaplain (Maj.) Mar 
H. Scharlemann, integrated in the Reg 
Army last summer after six years act 
duty as a Reserve. 
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Reorganized 


The Air Force revamped its top ht 


quarters into what Air Secretary Symi: 


ton called “an operational organizat 


comparable to modern business admin 


tration.” 
The reorganization reduced from !> 
eight the number of AF staff chiets © 
will report directly to Gen. Spaatz 
Three deputy chief of staff posts "@ 
created—Personnel 
Operations and Matériel. Under op 


1 


tions will be Intelligence and P!ans, »* 


ware Ihiofs 
of which formerly had their own chie! 
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ady 
craft industry that knocked out 
planes a year during World War 
runk to a point where it could not 
en normal operational require 
the military in an emergency. 
.s the burden of the testimony by 
spokesmen for the industry before 


Truman’s Air Policy Commis 


appropriations for Government 
wck of long-range authorization for 
and the relatively small amount 
ss in commercial fields were given 
:sONs. 
same committee later heard from 
pioneer John K. Northrop that 
5 vears would be required to perfect 
missiles and that as much as $250, 
must be spent in development 
f the heavier types. 
ntly the country would have to 
far more than the sums currently 
ited to keep us adequately strong 


it 


Tight Supply 
Th Army-Navy Board 
varned the Air Force and Navy that the 
sent tight supply of aviation fuel will 
ye much tighter in 1948 and it “looked 
imost impossible” for the services to ob 


Petroleum 


n the fuel they will need during the 
hrst Six months of 1948. 
Not only is aviation gasoline in short 


upply but kerosene, which is the basis of 


t fuels, is scarce. Diesel fuel, motor gaso 
n ind seve ral special fuels are also dith 
t to obtain. 

One of the reasons that the armed ser 
s are finding it difficult to obtain fuel 
s that they used up their reserves and 
ren't buying anv for about 18 months 
wing the end of the shooting war. As 
nsequence producers who sold to the 
services developed other customers and in 
some instances facilities which had been 
ised for the production of high-octane fuels 


were converted to producing other fuels. 


7 


One-Way Combat 


Japanese Kamikazes were a fanatical 

rps of young men determined to give 
their lives to their Emperor. Would Ameri 
can young men with no such fanatical loy- 
ilties be willing to undertake bombing 
missions over enemy territory from which 
they knowingly could not return? 

Col. Dale O. Smith of the Air Force 
\ainks they would if careful planning could 
provide them with a 50-50 chance of sur 

|. The prospect was contained in an 
article Col. Smith wrote for the Air Uni 
versitys Quarterly Review. In it Col. 
Smith argued that we would not have 
enough long-range B-36 bombers to make 
round-trip attacks across the ocean or 
North Pole against an enemy in Eurasia 
and consequently our present B-29 and 
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MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM E. KEPNER 
. . heads AF atom group 
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Air Force plans for an entirely new uni 
form have been shelved for the time being 
due to the high cost of clothing 


Atomic Energy Division 


Ihe Air Force set up a new atom 
energy division and assigned Maj. Gen 
William E. Kepner, who commanded ait 
operations in the Bikini tests, to head it 
Function of the new unit will be to keep 
the newly independent airmen abreast of 
developments in the atomic field. It will 
be the Air Force’s authority in such mat 
ters and will 
\tomic Commission and __ the 
Armed Forces Special Weapons Project 

\ major air interest in nuclear energy 


keep in touch with th 
Energy 


lies In attempts to harness it for aircraft 
propulsion. The Air Force has a research 
contract with Fairchild for this purpos 

The new unit will be a part of Maj 
Gen. Curtis I eMay’s resear;re h ofhce 





B-50 bombers would have to be used 
Neither of the latter two could make a 
round trip from the continental U.S. to 
Eurasian targets and consequently one-way 
fights would have to be planned. 

Only other alternative would be to 
build advance bases. Col. Smith rejects 
this alternative on the theory that there 
would be no time to build such bases. “We 
must strike in force as quickly as we can, 
else our enemy will beat us to the punch,” 
he wrote. 

On the possibility of persuading Ameri 
can flyers to undertake such flights, Col 
Smith wrote: 

“Tt is doubtful that crews can be sold on 
necessity alone. They must be convinced 
that they have better than a 50-50 chance 
for survival, regardless of necessity. Car 
ful planning of the missions 
should assure them a very high probability 
of survival.” 


one-way 


New Insignia Planned 


New and distinctive insignia and chevy 
rons were in the offing for the Air Force 
The plans were awaiting the approval of 
Secretary of Defense Forrestal. The plans, 
according to one story, would eliminate 
collar insignia and substitute shoulder 
boards, similar to those now worn by 
Navy officers except for silver stripes in 
stead of the Navy’s gold. The shoulder 
boards would be worn on both blouses 
and shirts. 

The plans also call for sleeve stripes 
like those worn on the Navy winter uni 
form, again with silver substituting for 
gold. All cap devices would be silver 
plated. 

One proposal calls for enlisted men’s 
chevrons to be inverted like those in the 
British Army and RAF, and with wider 


stripes than those now worn. 





SCIENCE AND WAR 


Research Progress 





Out of every six dollars the Government 
is spending on scientific projects, five ar 
going into war research. Hundreds of mil 
lions of dollars are being spent on prepa 
ration for possible war in the stratosphere 
war involving super speeds, and war in 
arctic cold These statistics are 
in a report to President Truman by h 
Scientific Research Board, headed by pres 
idential assistant John R. Steelman 


Total Federal expenditures on science 


contained 


for the current fiscal year are almost 624 
million dollars with 520 millions of | it 
marked for war. The report emphasized 
the urgency of scientific 


military field 


res irch in the 


“The armed forces,” it stated, “are re 
lying heavily upon research and develop 
ment as a vital adjunct to forces in being 
This choice, together with the uneasy 
world situation, makes the effective pros« 
cution of the programs a matter of extreme 
national concern.” 

Discussed in the report are studies for 
development of guided missiles, jet and 
rocket-propelled aircraft, atomic weapons 
agents of poison and bacteriological war 
fare and a host of electronic devices 

Most branches of the armed forces ar 
doing research on one or more phases of 
The Navy is 
studying the possibility ot driving its ships 
with atomic energy and the National Ad 
visory Committee for Aeronautics is push 
ing research into nuclear power for air 
craft. 


guided missile development 


The Chemical Corps is considering the 
possibility of war in the Arctic, 
intimated. 

“In the light of the 


the repor’ 


present trend of 
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NEWS OF THE NAVY 








mary objective 


Reserves above are getting AA practice. 








THE NAVAL RESERVE 


The Navy has big plans for its Reserve system. Under the new Naval Reserve program, 
the buildings housing Reserve activities will not be armories as much as they will be “‘little 
trade school’’ centers. Specialized training of various ratings in the service will be the pri- 
Marching and manual of arms drills will be secondary. 

The objective is to train men for the Navy's fighting machine by rate rather than function. 








Arctic research,” it said, “the fields of toxic, 
supertoxic, incendiary and smoke agents 
are subject to review, re evaluation, and 
revision. Standard equipment, as well as 
that now under development, will be re 
quired to function under extremes of tem 
peratures and environment.” 

The Chemica! 


ing “dissemination 


Corps also is investigat 
of agents from guided 
missiles and from robot aircraft, particular 
ly with re rard to their emission in the 
form of aerosols and along predetermined 
paths to target areas 

Most startling of the Navy's disclosures 
is an automatic computer, known as radac 
for rapid digital automatic computation 

Rada 


1 development ot 


said the report, “may well be 
military significance 
omparable to radar, in that it constitutes 
i revolutionary method of analyzing and 
handling information in the same sens¢ 
that radar is a revolutionary method of 
cquiring information. Fire control, missile 
control, communications, logistics, combat 
intelligence centers and other information 
systems will all be radically affected by its 
developme nt.” 

The report also revealed that the Navy 
had designed a 3-inch twin automatic gun, 
which may be a partial answer to the mis 
siles of the future. 

“It will be equipped,” said the report, 
‘with a revolutionary radar fire control sys 
which the mount automatically 
picks up any enemy aircraft or missile, 
tracks it, computes all necessary correc 
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tem by 


tions for windage, temperature and similar 
factors and opens fire at effective range.” 

And the urgent need for some such 
weapon is indicated by a paragraph in the 
section of the report dealing with Signal 
Corps micro-wave research. 

“The speeds of contemplated missiles 
will be such,” the report said, “that there 
will be no time for many human opera 
tions. Human reaction times will have to 
be eliminated by making most of the 
processes completely automatic.” 

President Truman said the report “for 
the first time gives the American people 
an accounting of the scientific work of 
their government” and recommended that 
it be studied carefully by every one wish 
ing to understand the scope and benefits 
of the program. 

\ careful study of the whole report indi 
cates that while scientific investigation 
under government auspices is far more ex 
tensive than was ever dreamed of in past 
periods of peacetime, it is still not as com 
prehensive as the state of the world calls 
for. Emphasis on the sciences of the mind 
is still relatively slight. 





NAVY DEPARTMENT 





Ship Rocket a Vital Weapon 


The Navy had a new weapon, still in 
an embryonic stage, but one that will en- 


hance the ability of the U< 
carry out two of its three maj 
Vice Adm. Forrest P. Shern 
chief of naval operations, s 
September 


i t + 
launching of a \ 
rocket from the aircraft car: 
demonstrated that the Navy 
same thing again in quantity 
Actual guided-missile warsh 
their projectiles hundreds of m 
some time off, said the admira 
eventual appearance will help the § 
carry out the following two fu 
roles: 


1) By extending the ran 
bombardment many miles in 
Navy's support of land military 
would be greatly enlarged. 

2) It would strengthen the fy 
Fleet as an instrument of diplomatic 
icy 


The Navy's third mission, don 
the sea lanes, demands weapons 
cise than the rocket, Adm. She: 


College Tests Set 


Aptitude tests for a four-y N 
subsidized college education wil! bx 
for 2,500 applicants on Dec. |? 

A feature of the Naval ROTC pr 
the free education requires successfu 
plicants to serve at least two years on 
duty in the Navy or Marine Corps { 
ing graduation. 
to the Naval Reserve or, if they pref 
may be retained in the Regular service 


Then they may trans! 


Ship-to-Shore Phone 


Bluejackets can now cai! 
they are still at sea. 
Ship-to-shore telephone service on 
tain large ships of the Atlantic and Paci 
Fleets is now available to personne! wher 
their ship is within 150 miles of shor 


home wi 


The limited service, available to sh 
that carry standard voice radio equipment 
permits two-way conversation betw 
shipboard personnel and users of regi 
commercial telephones ashore. The ca 
however, must originate from the ship 

A minimum charge of $1.50 for thr 
minutes covers the cost of the rad 
telephone service from the ship to its n 
est shore-call station. Regular long-dista1 
rates are added to the minimum charge ! 
calls beyond the nearest shore station 


Squadron Jet Plane 


The first squadron of jet airplanes 
service on an aircraft carrier was forme 
at the Naval Air Station, Quonset P 
Rhode Island, as Squadron VF-17A 


The jet planes are Phantoms, _ °signat 
FD-1, which are manufactured by © 
McDonnel Aircraft Corporati Th 


n 


Phantom is powered with two \\ esting 
house turbo-jet engines. 
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The Montgomery Saga 


A REVIEW BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL H. A. DEWEERD 


HERE ARE TWO NOTEWORTHY CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GROW 


terature on Field Marshal Montgomery. One is a biogra 
phy aimed at the general reader; the other is a sequel to Mont 
gomery's book, From Alamein to the Sangro which was pri 
itely printed for the British Army. 

\lan Moorehead, whose excellent accounts: The Mediter 
Don't Blame the Generals, The End in North 
\frica, and Eclipse, have ranked him among the foremost cor 
eran of the war, now offers an interesting and provoca 

e lite of Montgomery. 


ranean | ront, 


His book will serve as a corrective to 
th Butcher's My Three Years with Eisenhower and Ri ilph 
“na soll’s Top Secret. In many ways Montgomery was the 
ngest and most astonishing leader on the Allied side during 

the war. He attracted controversy and made enemies on a 
In the words of Moorehead, “He had consistently 
done the one thing that was not permissible; he had broken the 
traditional rules. He had approached soldiers and the public di 
He had quarreled with men to whom he ought to have 
deferred. He had unceremoniously and p sublicly dismissed 


| ] 
global scale. 


thers who should have been reg: irded as sacrosanct within the 
brotherhood of the Regular Army. 
lead rship i 


He had exulted in his own 


hese things would certainly have been enough to have 


ked Montgomery in his career but for one inescapable fact, 
time of extreme national peril, and after a period not no 


end of the war. . 
» the experts he had achieved a number of other things. 


nigomery: A Biography. By Alan Moorehead 
In 5 Pages; $4.00. 
Normandy to the Baltic. 
Alamein, K.G., G.C.B., D.S.O 
ages; Maps; 25s/ 


NOVEMBER, 1947 


London: Hutchinson & Company 


tor British generalship, he had come through with one 
victory after another, without a single serious reverse up to the 


Coward-McCann, 


By Field Marshal The Viscount Montgomery 


He had established a new system of command. He had perhaps 
done more than anyone else to settle the long dispute which 
bedeviled the relationship between the RAF 
during the 


and the Army 
opening years of the war. And he had evoked 
morale in Britain with almost revivalist gusto. 

No modern soldier was ever surer of his mastery of the art 
“Monty,” and none ever made this fact painfully 
clearer to anyone who would listen. No leader called his shots in 
advance with greater detail. 


of war than 


Montgomery never failed in any 
operation that he planned and executed alone—or under the 
kindly support of a superior like Alexander, but he was never 
quite happy when carrying out another's program. What irri 
tated most Englishmen and Americans was his crass showman 
ship and sublime self confidence. Montgomery once observed 
“One has to be a bit of a cad to succeed in the Army. | am a bit 


of a cad.” 


Mr. Moorehead gives a number of new details on Mont 


gomery’s career; at least the reviewer has never run across them 


in any American publication. He shows, for example, that El 
Alamein was not the pe rfectly planned and executed operation 
that it appeared to be in the pamphlets of the Ministry of In 
Desert Victory. Half 
way through the battle it appeared as if the whole venture 


might fail. 


formation and in the documentary film, 


Montgomery hesitated for days over the selection of 
the final breakthrough point, but in the end won a magnificent 
victory. greater than El Alamein was Mont 
gomery's record of achievement in the first forty hours he spent 
in North Africa. € joming as an almost complete unknown to 
the Eighth Army, he selieved the former commander of that 
army, appointed a new Chief of Staff, drew up a completely 
new plan for the defense of Egypt, foretold with incredible ac 
curacy just where Rommel would strike next, and made detailed 
plans to thwart him. .All this in less than four days! 


Perhz aps even 
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Ot all the ground force commanders who served in Italy, 
Montgomery was probably the most fortunate. He left that 
unhappy theater before it became the graveyard of reputations. 
Characteristically enough, Montgomery was not in favor of the 
Italian venture. It was not a theater which favored his type 
of victory. In December 1943 Montgomery became ground force 
commander for Overlord against the opposition of a good many 
British politicians who felt that he had political ambitions! 

Although Montgomery outlined his plans for the invasion 
and battle of France in great detail in March 1944, he later was 
savagely criticized for slowness on the Caen front. In his own 
book Montgomery merely gives the plan and the outcome, but 
Moorehead takes up the cudgels in defense of the Field Mar 
shal at Caen. He infers that Butcher and other writers were 
ignorant of the true intentions of Montgomery, who finally 
called Churchill to France and reminded him that the plan 
agreed upon in March was being carried out to the letter. The 
concentration of German armor on the Caen front seems to 
bear out Montgomery's contention that a slow advance on that 
front, acting as a magnet for German armor, was a necessary 
part of the sweeping victory of Avranches-Falaise-Argentan. 

lhe relative calm which existed in the Allied high command 
during the Battle of France ended on September 1, 1944, when 
the U.S. 12th Army Group left Montgomery’s command and 
General Eisenhower took direct control of the land battle. 
Montgomery always favored the appointment of a single ground 
commander, as in the case of the air forces and navy. When the 
campaign slowed down in the autumn of 1944, Montgomery 
attributed it primarily to the lack of a single ground force com 
mander. In the words of Moorehead, “he seemed to be forever 
growling vainly out of his lair: ‘Have done! Away with these 
arguments! There is only one way to settle the war and that 
is to let me finish it for you. Just relax and hand over the busi 
ness to me’.” Montgomery pressed this proposal on many oc 
casions and added that if Eisenhower did not think that he was 
a fit person to exercise that command, he [Montgomery] would 
gladly serve under Bradley. To this suggestion Eisenhower 
wisely replied that British public opinion would hardly tolerate 
this arrangement. When it was suggested that American public 
opinion would not tolerate an arrangement under which our 
much larger forces would operate under a British commander, 





Montgomery argued that victory would make 


ng a 
ceptable. 
lhe climax in this unhappy controversy came in | y 194 
after Montgomery's unfortunate press conferen m the 
Ardennes battle. About this time he had renewed barrags 
of letters to Eisenhower on the subject of a single groind for, 
commander. When he intimated that the strategic: mpai 
being directed from Versailles was continuing to {\\|, Fig. 


hower sent General Guingand (Montgomery's Chie! of Si 
back with an ultimatum. Either Montgomery woul, 


sist 
the matter would be thrown back to Washington and Londo, 
In that case one or the other would have to go. It is a credit 
Montgomery's sense of values that he graceful) \ccept 
Eisenhower's terms. There was an exchange of laudatory let, 
Then Eisenhower “did something which was both magna 
mous and shrewd,” he gave Montgomery the U.S. Ninth Am 
The warfare of letters between headquarters ceased 

On the subject of Montgomery's slowness, his alleged | 


of daring, and his exasperating habit of stopping after an 
tion to tidy up his “administrative tail,” both writers have som 
thing to say. Montgomery deals with this subject in reverse | 
expressing astonishment and admiration at the way in wh 
the United States forces followed one advance with anothy 
Moorehead insists that Montgomery was one of the most daring 
commanders in history. He shows that after the advance to ¢| 
Seine, Montgomery wanted to mount a single massive offensiy: 
immediately aimed at an invasion of Germany by the north 
ern route—ready or not. He repeats Montgomery's argumen’ 
that a simultaneous advance of all Allied forces would offer ¢} 
Germans an opportunity to meet weakness with weaknes 
When other Allied leaders asserted that the risks were excess 
since the Allies (at that time) did not possess a single dec 
water port, Montgomery contended that if all transport a 
fuel were preempted for the northern stroke, the war might | 
ended in 1944. Mr. Moorehead did not point out, what Amer 
can readers will be quick to grasp, the fact that the location 
the 21st Army Group in the north would automatically pla 
Montgomery in charge of the operation! 

Military readers will find Montgomery's personal account 
indispensable reference work. Its usefulness is enhanced by t 
inclusion of 47 fine maps and diagrams. 


Control Of The Airspace 


A REVIEW BY STEFAN T. POSSONY 


[HIS INTERESTING AND STIMULATING BOOK CONTAINS A BRIEF 
exposition of air power, a discussion of the political importance 
of commercial flying, a history of international air law, a critical 
analysis of aerial disarmament, and a plan for the aerial disarma- 
ment of Germany and Japan. It also cortains five of the major 
international air agreements, a number of important diplomatic 
texts, and other pertinent documents. The author was for eleven 
years Vice President of Pan American Airways. Now at the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study he is working on a history of the 
law of the air. Unquestionably he possesses eminent qualifica- 
tions and has a thorough knowledge of aviation problems. 


*The Right To Fly. By John C. Cooper. Henry Holt & Company, New 
York. 380 Pages; Index: $5.00 
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The most original contribution of Mr. Cooper's book 
seems to me, is his explanation of the crucial importance 
the “right to fly,” which should not be confused with a nation 
industrial “capacity to fly.” After initial attempts to treat 2! 
space in the same manner as the high seas and to postulate the! 
the air is free and that no nation should have authority over " 
virtually all states adopted the contrary principle, namely th 
the sovereignty of a nation extends to the air over its territor. 
That sovereignty is exercised over the entire airspace usque ™ 
coelum. The nations, Mr. Cooper points out, won cont sl of the 
airspace, but thereby they lost the freedom of flight. The prin 
ciple of sovereignty of the airspace is the basis of internation 
aerial law. “The fact that airspace control has histo ally im 
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the rapid development of commerce by air can hardly 
| ed.” ) 

future of commercial flying therefore depends on the 

.ess of nations to reach agreements mutually extending 
ht to Ay. A great deal of progress was made at the Chi 
rernational Civil Aviation Conference of 1944 which, 
branded at the time as a failure, has proved itself in 
t a great success. It set up a nucleus of the first real 
sanization for civil aviation. It created machinery now 
| by every flying nation except the Soviet Union to in 
form flight safety and operations standards and prac 


prov ided a forum for open international exchange of 
1 the economic and nationalistic barriers standing in 
of the development of air commerce.” The Chicago 


( nce prepared the International Air Services Transit 
\gr nt and the International Air Transport Agreement 
later repudiated by the United States) and paved the way for 
the Bermuda Conference of 1946 where some further progress 


was achieved by means of a British-American compromise. As 
, result of the Bermuda Plan, “for the first time in our history, 
torelg 
States 
\lr. Cooper proposes eight principles which, in his opinion, 
would solve the problems of international civil aviation and 
greatly enhance the right to fly. “World air transport must be 
dealt with as a single problem through one cohesive interna- 
tional agency . . . World organization may well require suf- 
ficient international control so that air transport does not be- 
come an instrument of unfair nationalistic economic compe- 
tition or political aggression and thus the source of serious in- 
ternational misunderstanding and dangerous ill feeling. 
Every nation must be free to use its air power in its domestic 
transport services without international interference. . . . The 
need for internationalization of even trunk line air operations 
between nations does not seem to be required for security or 
other reasons. . . . Transit privileges . . . should be interchanged 
between all nations subject to the right of each nation to fix the 
routes over its territory and the airports to be used by foreign 
aircraft in transit. 


n air carriers are granted fixed routes across the United 


. . . Definite principles to cover commercial 
privileges to be uniformly applied should be agreed upon, with 
a right of review by the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion on the complaint of any nation considering itself injured. 

\ny nation that so desires could name an airport or airports 
in its territory and routes to and from such airports and declare 
them open to international traffic without special agreement. 

(he International Civil Aviation Organization would have 

. only advisory and review jurisdiction over rates, frequency, 
and capacity. . . . If, however, the United Nations should de- 
termine that circumstances had arisen in any nation or area of 
the world in which civil aviation was being used as a threat to 
the general security, . . . the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization should automatically be given such full and adequate 
powers over routes, rates, frequency, and capacity of civil air 
transport as might be needed to correct the dangerous situ 
ation. 

The author devotes a special chapter to general aerial dis- 
armament. He asserts that such a disarmament can be carried 
out only if nations surrender part of their right to fly and agree 
not to fly certain types of aircraft. However, it might prove 
technically impossible to define the types of aircraft that will 
be admitted and those that will be forbidden. Yet if such defi- 
nitions cannot be found, disarmament disagreements will either 
harm air commerce by excluding valuable types of planes, or 
provice no security against secret air armaments. Even were it 
possible to devise means by which general aerial disarmament 
ould be achieved, the dilemma would still arise whether in- 
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ternational air disarmament is more important “than the preset 
vation and continued progress of air transport. [The latter is 
certainly the most promising Means NOW In existence for com 
munications between the peoples of the world.” The discussion 
as it is presented by Mr. Cooper shows that the problems of gen 
eral aerial disarmament are quite as insoluble as those arising in 
connection with the mutual disarmament of other arms. 

With respect to unilateral air disarmament, Mr. Cooper dis 
cusses the clauses of the draft peace treaties worked out by the 
State Department. If complete demilitarization of Germany and 
Japan is the objective, the provisions concerning their right to 
fly are inadequate. “While the manufacture, production, or im 
portation of aircraft is prohibited, nothing is said as to the use 
of aircraft nor is any provision made for the entry of Allied air 
craft into Germany. In only two respects is the proposed treaty 
an improvement on the Treaty of Versailles: first, it prohibits 
for a long period of time the manufacture of all aircraft; and 
second, the parties to the treaty commit themselves to enforce 
it during this period (twenty-five years). Otherwise the treaty 
indicates complete failure to understand the impossibility of 
differentiating between military and civil aviation. The 
treaty entirely disregards the necessity of controlling the German 
airspace.” 

Mr. Cooper believes that “if the future military disarmament 
of an enemy state is necessary for security purposes, the right 
of the state to use its airspace must be prohibited or fully con 
trolled. . . . This is the lesson of the Versailles failure.” Since 
no differentiation between military and civilian aircraft is pos 
sible, and since “air power will continue to exist in any nation 
so long as its people have the actual or potential capacity to fly, 
German and Japanese “airspace must be controlled by the 
United Nations and their right to fly taken away.” “Tempo 
rary trusteeship of the airspace would offer the simplest and 
soundest method of readjusting world aviation.” This proposal 
may have many merits—provided the United Nations will work. 
It is also true that the Allies might gain additional security if 
they would retain the right of unrestricted flight over Germany 
although under present world conditions, such a proposal 
sounds a little academic. 

However, Mr. Cooper concentrates part of his criticism of 
Versailles on the separation of military and civil flying and, in 
substance, asserts that Germany's aerial rearmament was pos 
sible because the Germans were allowed to resume commercial 
aviation. Of course, if a country can be deprived of part of its 
steel production, or of its chemical industry, it might as well be 
deprived of its civil aviation. Yet since virtually every industry 
can be put to military use, a limit must be drawn somewhere 
The question arises, therefore, whether the prohibition of civ il 
flying is indispensable for security reasons, especially it the 
former enemy country is not allowed to maintain an aircraft 
industry. True, commercial planes can be used for military pur 
poses. But no commercial plane can be used as a fighter, or 
rather if used it will be shot down very quickly; a commercial 
plane employed as a bomber has only an infinitesimal chance 
ever to reach its objective. Commercial aircraft may serve as 
transports or as reconnaissance planes. Yet they would be of 
little help without protection by true military aircraft. More 
over, civil flying requires only a very small number of planes; 
Mr. Cooper himself points out that “to keep up air industry 

. large military orders must apparently be continued.” Ac 
cordingly, even if a country retains a relatively large civil avia 
tion, it could possess, at best, only a handful of very inadequate 
semi-military aircraft. 

The historical fact is that, in spite of all her open and secret 
treaty violations, Germany did not have more than 150 military 
aircraft before 1933. In this figure are included aircraft pro 
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duced ibroad 
of them had n 


did not have iny bombers 


1 he Ver aill 


| hese planes were very interior in quality; most 


irmaments. The pre-Hitler German “air force 


treaty actually did disarm the German ai! 


force. After all, one need not be a perfectionist nor indulge in 
the illusion that an absolutely fool-proof disarmament system 
can be devised in an industrial world where most commodities 
and installations have military significance. While air power 
may be “indivisible” and while a country retaining the right to 


Hy with civil aircratt also retains a semblance ot 


alr power, 
aerial disarmament has, for all practical purposes, been achieved 
if there is no 


miitte dly 


1ir force capable of fighting and bombing. Ad 
continued experience in civil flying may accelerate the 
reconstitution of an air force, although the production of en 
gines and instruments is most likely to prove as before a more 
serious bottleneck than the training of personnel. 

But we should always remember that Germany's rearmament 


occurred, not because of the deficiencies of the Versailles treaty, 


but because the treaty was allowed to lapse. T 
stipulations were not perfect, but between 1919 a 
many was so much disarmed that she was unable 
fensive, let alone an offensive, war even against C; 
In 1933, Hitler actually cancelled the treaty and 
ing his air force. He would have done so even if t 


treaty had cont 1ined the prov isions now sugge 
Cooper. In point of fact, the former Allies permit: 

build up, within six years, an air force of about 2,00 
Allied anx 
patents. Nor should the other fact be obscured that 
Luftwaffe gained air superiority because the West 
including the United States, had failed to maintai 


air strength. 


planes, most of which incorporated 


The lesson of the Versailles failure is 
agreement has any value for which its chief bene! 
unwilling to stand up, and second, that security 
achieved * disarming the vanquished but requires t 
nance of adequi ite military strength by the victor. 





Never 
so vividly as in this picture of Australian Infantry in a 
bavonet it the Battle of El 

lhe photograph—which will prove to be 


has the camera caught the intimacies of battle 


assault Alamein. 
one of the 
historic photographs of World War Two—was taken from 
the turret of a tank supporting Infantry of the 9th Aus 
tralian Division on to Tel el Aisa Ridge, 3000 yards west 
of El Alamein Station 

Silhouetted 


fender make 


against a smoke screen, attacker and de 


a grim frieze. Most of the action occurs on 


the right. The figure at the extreme edge has his arms 


raised in surrender; next to him an Infantryman bayonets 
third and fourth men are 


fifth man 


ground; the 
sparring for the kill; the 


threshing 


a man on the 
has his adversary 
on the ground. 
This is Battle as Hollywood never saw it, as the war 
photographers never succeeded in picturing it, no matter 
how closely they followed the battle line. 
Often and often there was no engagement to photo 
*Soldier, The British Arm) 


Magazine, August 1947 








Bayonet Charge 


graph at the end of a bayonet charge, because the sight 
of determined men with cold steel was sufficient to induce 
the enemy to surrender. This was one of the exceptior 

El Alamein is usually thought of as an artillery and 
tank battle. But the Infantryman. who of all arms comes 
to closest grips with his adversary, who alone sees the 
whites of the other man’s eyes—was there right in th 
middle of it, proving that the bayonet was not the usel: 
anachronism that the pundits declared it to be. 

Chis photograph only recently came to light. 
reproduces it by courtesy of the Director of Infantry, in 
whose Infantry Bulletin it first appeared. 
the photograph have not been retouched. 

PS: Writing on Infantry tactics of World War Tu 
the American INFANTRY JourNaL for April 1947 Mayor 
David E. Milotta, of Fort Benning, Georgia, said 

“We attacked with bayonets fixed but the fighting 
and the killing was done with tommy-gun fire, rifle 
and hand grenades. 
state that he personally witnessed a bayoneting.” 

Here's your answer, Major. 


Soldier 


The figures 


I have yet to meet a man who 


a 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


* 


26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 


* 


34th Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
161st Infantry 


* 


30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 

182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 


* 


165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
145th Intantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Intantry 


25th Infantry 


* 


129th Infantry 
57th Infantry CPS) 
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DIVISIONS 
* 


2d Infantry Division 








135th Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
31st Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


* 


163d Infantry 
149th Infantry 


* 


112th Infantry 

6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
176th Infantry 


* 


Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 
117th Infantry 
114th Infantry 


36th Bn., Texas State Guard 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 


* 


120th Infantry 
119th Infantry 


Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 


49th Bn., Texas State Guard 
174th Infantry 

109th Infantry 

5th Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 


* 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 
143d Infantry 
148th Infantry 
135th Field Artillery Bn. 
125th Infantry 

Hq. & Hq. Co., 2d Infantry 


Brigade, Tennessee State 


Guard 


* 


3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
101st Infantry 
138th Infantry 
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555th Parachute Infantry Bn. 
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Duty 


The obligations of the soldier as citizen are discussed in 
the leading editorial. And to put into practice the beliefs 
expressed therein we publish, beginning on page 17, a dis- 
cussion of the obligation of all men to carry arms in the 
The author, Raymond Evans, is 


an Ohioan and he tells us that his State’s constitution re- 


defense of their country. 
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quires that all white citizens between the ages of 
shall be enrolled in the state militia. We are gla 
note of that fact. Revently we have noted some; 
trary expressions from one of Mr. Evans’ fellow (yap 
He has stated his opposition to Universal Milit: Ary nit 
on the grounds that it is wasteful and unnecessa:, Th, 
conclusion is inescapable. He is willing that th r 
men of Ohio and the other forty-seven states and 
ritories of the Union should go without the military 
that is their rightful heritage. 

Universal Military Training has powerful supp. 
and we r 
as a minority on the basis of country-wide poll after pol 


and out of official life. But the minority ( 
is powerful, too. If the soldier believes in UMT, | iS 
citizen should speak up and say so, respectfully, soberl 


and with facts. It is his duty. 


7 y 7 


Responsible as Well as Free 


If the American press was completely fair and respons 
ble the American public would have been without th 
spectacle during the August and September dog days of th: 
American Army sweltering in a hot box of sensational pub 
licity engendered by a hit-and-run columnist. But becaus: 
some sections of the American press are without a full dk 
gree of responsibility the columnist was able to make lurid 
charges that created a lot more attention than they would 
have received had he soberly and quietly reported that 
while spending a few days in Italy with the American Army 
forces he had learned that— 


At least one Army officer wasn’t aware that Army Regu 
lations no longer require a soldier to salute an oflice 
who is riding in an automobile; 

Some eager beaver subordinate officers went overboard 
in their efforts to have enlisted men under them sub 
scribed one hundred per cent toa fraternal organization 
that the Commanding General of the theater sup 
ported; 

At the theater disciplinary camp hardened criminals and 
youthful minor offenders were incarcerated together 
and that the hours of daily duty were altogether to 
long; 

The Army hadn’t kept some of its promises to some 0! 
its enlisted men; 

The Army had failed to inform its troops in Italy whi 
their dependents couldn’t join them; 

In one unit an officer was s0 ill-advised that he appointed 
a civilian employee as his inspector general; 

Another unit commander was a very strict disciplin: rian 
and that his unit had an excessiv ely high court-mart ial 
rate and that it didn’t appear that he alw ays used § good 
judgment in administering his unit; 

Some officers at times undoubtedly misused governmen 
transportation and were inconsiderate of their enlisted 
chauffeurs; 
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; (he mission of the troops in Italy was critically important 
and that during the summer neither the theater com 
mander nor the Army had any way of knowing just 
how long the bulk of the troops would remain in 
Italy; 

t \merican soldiers, officers and men, are normally highly 

critical of their superiors and inclined to talk big about 
the difficulties of their individual situations—and not 
meaning hardly a word of it; 
1e American Army can be no better (or worse) than 
the American public wants it to be. 


( Robert Ruark had reported all of these things without 
ting his own opinions or charging his indictment with 
such expressions as “salute-happy colonels,” the American 
siblic would have been without a sensational hot weather 

y but the American public and its Army would have 

bet n rendered a service that it has a right to expect of a 


tree press. 


That in short is the lesson of the Lee Case. 


s ae 

he Utterly Discredited Theory 

" In a very thorough discussion of “The Great Military 

os Decisions” of the war, in the October issue of Foreign Af 

nt fairs, Mr. John J. McCloy, wartime Assistant Secretary of 

rid War, devotes a paragraph of enlightened thought on the 

ald tendency of the American people to wishfully think and talk 

& as though machinery and gadgets could win its wars. The 

- paragré aph is an extension of Mr. McCloy’s discussion of 
the importance of the passage of the Selective Service Law, 
of 1940, but the thoughtful reader will immediately see 

gu that it is as current today as it was then. 

Ice! Here it is in full: 

“There are those who const intly repeat, on the occasion 
yard of every consideration of such a measure, the utterly dis 
sub credited theory that modern war requires simply a highly 
tor trained professional force of moderate size. Wishful think 
Uy ers are prone to urge that ‘science’ rather than men wins 

| wars, that ‘mass’ armies are useless, and it becomes the 
and fashion to play with crisp phrases, such as ‘hard hitting’, 
ther ‘streamlined’, ‘scientifically trained,’ ‘highly mobile’, as ap 


plied to military units, all adduced to contend against the 
necessity for training all the eligible manpower of the na 
e ol tion for modern war. (The demands on trained and dis 
ciplined manpower in atomic war, if it should ever come, 


why will, of course, be greater than ever before.) The example 
! of 1940 should be borne in mind by all those who are 
nted tempted to advocate lesser measures when the defense of the 
country is involved. Without the 1940 legislation there 
woe would have been no attack in 1942 in Africa, nor could 
artia such an attack as the United States was able to maintain in 
00K 1943 have been possible. While speaking of critical de 
cisions affecting the course of the war, there should always 
ment be included the one-vote margin by which the House of 
listed Representatives defeated the proposal to release all draftees 
who had served one year in the forces. Just four months be- 
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fore Pearl Harbor the United States came that close to 
losing an effective army.” 

As an example of the continuance of such a “discredited 
theory” we submit a recent news article that for half truths, 
smart and malicious indictment of a group of professional 
men, beats anything we have seen in a long time. It’s an 
extreme example of what Mr. McCloy referred to and is al 
together nauseating. 

The writer of the article took as his text the statement of 
an unnamed general officer, who “smiled condescendingly” 
as he said, “Push-button warfare is at least twenty vears 
away. Make no mistake about that.” 

This general, the writer goes on to say, is only one of a 


great many Army and Navy officers who say the same 


adds: 


“F or some reason, the ‘re seems to be a horrible tear among 


thing almost every day in Washington. Then he 
the upper-bracket brass-wearers that if the general public 
begins to believe a push-button war is possible the young 
sters will stay away from the recruiting offices in droves.” 


all fou 


uses 


He goes on to suggest that the Pentagon-brass are 
Here 


I rieste situation grew hot, there came a briel 


a war with Russia. 
“When the 


news item from our side of that touchy border saying that 


is the exact language he 


American troops were holding ‘practice maneuvers’ near 
the border line. And there were knowing smiles out at the 
Pentagon Building. 

‘Maneuvers, said the boys, winking at one another. 
‘Ha! Bet that will slow the Russians down a little when they 
find themselves looking down the barrels of old so-and-so’s 
guns!’ Old so-and-so, of course, was a West Point classmate 
of theirs. And they were quite confident that his tanks and 
mortars and rifles could cope with any immediate contin 
gency. 

You have to work the atomic bomb into any such thought 
ful discussion so it turns out that the “grim fact is [that] 
career military men had almost nothing to do with the 
technical phases of the atom bomb development and use.” 

The implication is that Army officers claim otherwise. 

You would think that such nincompoops as this fellow 
makes out the Army and Navy brass to be would warm the 
cockles of an enemy nation’s heart and it would be loath to 
disturb them so long as they retained such antediluvian 
ideas. But the writer has an even smaller regard for the 
brains in the enemy camp. Instead of letting such incompe 
tents continue to misdirect our nation’s armies and navies, 
the enemy will aim its first push-button missile at the 
Pentagon Building, ‘ ‘a cinch target in any man’s language.” 

Maybe so. But we'll wager that when that happens and 
this writer, if he’s still around, learns that the Army and 
Navy brass weren’t in the Pentagon at all at the time but 
had their headquarters elsewhere he'll scream to high 
heaven that the “military mind” is holding out on him and 
that he can’t adequately report the true state of the nation 
to his readers. Maybe we should delete the word “true.” It 
is quite apparent that he isn’t much interested in truth. 
Sensationalism serves his ends much better. 
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To the Editors 
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It’s a Pleasure, Sir 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


Please enter my subscription to The INFaAnrry JourNaL. 

I had practically no time for reading in the seven years that 
I served in the War Department, but | always made it a point 
to read The INranrry Journat, practically from cover to cover. 


Rosert P. Parrerson. 


One Wall Street 
New York 5, N ‘ 


’ 1 1 
One In Five Did the Fighting 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Air Force though | may be, my interest in Infantry has been 
constant for some years. I was especi: ally amazed and fascinated 
by Colonel Mz irshall’s article. “Ratio of Fire.” Until reading it 
| had never really analyzed my own experiences as they con 
cerned that vital subject. a Glider Pilot. A secondary, 
though highly important part, of my job was leading my CP’s on 
the ground as infantry. 


| was 


Even with such a relatively untrained 
organization | believe that the proportions of one in five or less 
who were willing to get in there and pitch hold true. Among 
those poorly equipped for the task, those without combat experi 
ence, about a sixth were willing and ready and did face any task 
to their utmost ability. The rest were brave men, but something 
was lacking in the pinch. Keep up the good work in my favor 
ite magazine 


Mayor Guiiper Pivor. 
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“Why Can't We Be in the Infantry?” 
lo the Editors of INFanrry JouRNAL: 


\m enclosing four dollars to renew. I am not serving with the 
Infantry at present (through no fault of my own, believe me) 
but | am anxious to keep up with what goes on in my real 
branch. | have a gripe and | don't mind having it published. 
Perhaps there are other Infantry officers in the same fix that feel 
the same. 

My entire Army service had been spent with Infantry until 
May 1947 at which time I was assigned to a Port Company and 
later to a Transportation Truck company, my present assign 
ment. Strangely, I am the commander of a truck company and 
have never been even a motor officer in an Infantry battalion. 
I am a parachutist and a Combat Infantryman. I'm in excellent 
physical condition, and at an age w here being CO of a truck 
company is not in order. I have an efficiency index that I am 
proud of. 
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Why can't qualified Infantrymen, officers and enlisted 
be assigned to Infantry if they desire it, instead of a, 
in some branch not in keeping with their training, quali! 
tnd experience? | don’t like my present job and am tn ng 
get back where I belong. Can’t AGF get us back? Isn’t the: 
shortage of company grade Infantry ‘officers with combat . 
perience? As —- as I am in the Army, I want nothing | 
with the QM, TC, and other service branches. 
where | 1 the Infantry! ! 


Let me ser 


Lreut. DeWrrr Cook 


APO 59 

San Francisco, Calif. 

» These tangles are gradually being untangled and we hop 
this reader makes it soon. 


Uniform for Style 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I have been in the American Army for some time, and | war 
to say that this man’s Army needs a good uniform. The materia 
is fine, but the design is not the kind to make a man feel prow 
to walk down the street. In my own opinion, and | know th 
opinion of all seasoned soldiers, our 1918 soldier looked an 
felt cockier than his 1947 brothers. Take a look at pictures and 
see for yourself. There is something about our present unifom 
that takes some of the manliness out of you. Tell me, was i! 
designed by a woman? That may sound funny but it's rathe 
tragic. I understand there is a great shortage of Infantry s 
diers these days. Can you blame the boys? They want to loo! 
like soldiers, I know! I would say that enlistments would ris 
fifty per cent if we even had the 1918 style. 

I believe that there is a certain amount of glory in uniform 
that appeals to young men. The cockier the uniform, the mor 
glory. the more men! Remember that. 

Lok at any picture of General Pershing. He didn’t dress 
like 2 banker, but like a square, cocky, rough ond tough looking 
he-man! What a soldier! 

Today everything is comfort. That’s fine, but you can! 
have tough soldiers and comfort at the same time. Anyone wh 
has served in the Infantry knows you can’t be comfortable and 
be in the Infantry at the same time. They just don’t mir Make 
a soldier look rugged, and he'll act like he’s a king. 

The Germans found that out long ago. They even stuc ed the 
effect that different types of uniforms had on an in vidua 
They knew what they were doing much of the time 

Perc. Raven Privtu! 


APO 6, c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 
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-octical Uniforms, Caps, and Shoes 
.e Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


is letter is about “Clothes for Combat” by “Captain Red- 
in January issue of your splendid magazine. | must say, 
5 high time that someb« dy had the nerve to expose some ot 
leficiencies of the much touted “best-dressed Army in the 
id.” I fully concur with everything the good Captain has to 
ysut would add a few comments on changes I'd make, if 


| were ever in position to do so. 
st, | agree with “Captain Redlegs” that our headgear is 
entirely impractical and inadequate, but I don’t go along with 


in recommending a return to the old “campaign hat” and 

in type fur cap for summer and winter use respectively. To 
my mind we can learn something from everybody, even our 
enemies, and thus my suggestion for an all-purpose cap is the 
German feldmiitze or skimiitze. This cap, originally designed 
by the Germans for their mountain-troops is the utmost in prac 
tical headgear for general issue. It consists of a wool cap, 
similar to Our Overseas cap, with, however, a visor of wool, 
stiffened by a linen lining, to shade the eyes. It also has a set 
of sideflaps for winter protection of the ears. It combines dash 
with the maximum of protection against all sorts of weather, 
as the visor keeps off rain and sun, the ear-laps protect against 
frostbite, and the wool material used makes it adaptable as a 
garrison-wear cap also. To dress it up a bit in our fashion I rec 
ommend that the upper edge of the cap be bordered in the ap 
propriate arm or service color, much in the manner of our pres 
ent overseas cap, and that regimental or what-have-you insignia 
be s»wunted on the front center. | have had German tailors 
make up several of this type cap for the use of officers in our out 
fit to wear on hunting or skiing trips, and their opinions con 
cerning its serviceability were unanimous. 

Many regret that they are not allowed to wear them on duty. 
The fact, however, that we're in the Army doesn’t prevent 
us from going half-blind while driving down the Autobahn in 
an open jeep in the blazing sun, through lack of a visor on our 
smart” overseas cap; or equally bad, freezing our ears off, driv 
ing down that same Autobahn in the winter time! Of course, 
one can buy and wear ear-laps—until ordered to remove them 
by the MPs (whose ears are also freezing, no doubt). I firmly 
believe that this cap is adequate for all but arctic weather. 
German ex-soldiers have told me that it was perfectly adequate 
in Russia. A summer model of this cap was also used by Ger- 
man troops in Africa, made of a tan cotton material. By the 
adoption of two types of this cap, a winter model of wool and 
a summer one of cotton, we could in one fell swoop put an end 
to the conglomeration of types that the Army is at present is- 
suing, namely, the fatigue cap, the wool-knit M-1941, and the 
Cap, Field, Cotton also the redoubtable old rain-in-the-face, 
the Cap, Garrison, Wool, OD, and its twin the CK summer 
type. | stand ready to supply the QM Bureau of Designs and 
Specifications with trial models and patterns of the above at 
any time. 

The present wool field uniform is one of best ever issued by 
any army. The Jacket, Field, OD Wool, M-1944 and the new 
roomier shade 33 trousers are smart, give adequate protection 
in cold-temperate weather, and wear well. But why isn’t a bit 
d me to dress the jacket up? My suggestion is that the collar of 
jacket, as well as the shoulder-straps, be bordered in the arm or 
service piping. It would look military and make identification 
easier. The cut of jacket is splendid, but little things like the 
above cost nothing and do a lot for the uniform. Also, let's do 
away with those unsightly service stripes, more familiarly known 
as hash-marks. As the situation today is, a fellow with a little 
time ‘n, who served overseas, who is a first 3-grader, and who is 
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assigned to a unit, must also have a 100-inch sleeve length to 
properly wear all he’s entitled to. As a replacement I suggest a 
“long service medal” which could be awarded after three years 
service and supplemented by stars for additional service. This 
would forestall mutiny by the ranks that have time in and want 
the world to know it, and at the same time give a less cluttered 
appearance to those worthies. 

As for footwear, the combat boot is undoubtedly a big step 
forward, but it has all the defects mentioned by ( aptain Red 
legs and then some! I also served in the Pacific, and well do I 
remember our first issue of them! They were about as water 
proof as a sheet of toilet paper and in that climate just about as 
durable. With our tremendous resources whv is it that the 
Government finds it impossible to issue an all-leather shoe, pre 
ferably hobnailed and of stout construction? Other countries 
such as Switzerland, England, and even Germany all found 
it possible to do so. Every one of the above possesses far less 
leather resources than we do, and yet their various types of 
footgear are superior to ours. The ultimate types of good foot 
wear would be a shoe or boot of all-leather construction, with 
an iron-rimmed heel and hobnails and for extreme cold, leather 
bottomed felt boots, patterned after the Russian “valenki.” If 
leggings are to be issued, give the boys something on the order 
of the practical and comfortable English type, which have no 
troublesome laces to get knotted up, but only two simple ad 
justing straps. The English Tommies kept their legs just as 
warm and their trouser cuffs just as clean with the use of such 
leggings as we did with our super knee-length models. I say the 
following at the risk of being termed a dangerous reactionary, 
but the combat boots failed in their purpose, which was to give 
the guys suitable footwear. So give us a solid leather shoe with 
the English type legging and/or a boot of the type selected by 
Captain Redlegs! 

To go back te insignia, why isn’t something done to reform 
officers’ insignia? ‘The present system used is both illogical and 
unattractive. | suggest the following modifications. First, for 
uniformity, decree that they all be of silver. Then comes the 
following scheme: 


2d Lieutenant 
Ist Lieutenant 


. one silver bar 
True two silver bars 


SS RES ee eee three silver bars 
ee ii iit ier. a tay one silver oak leaf 
Lieutenant Colonel ...... two silver oak leaves 
he Se a Se eS three silver oak leaves 


Brigadier General ......... 
Major General ......... 

Lieutenant General 
Full General 
C. in C. 


Byer eS. Li one silver star 
veeute two silver stars 
three silver stars 


.. four silver stars 
the wreath of five silver stars 


The logic of this system will appeal to any military minded 
person immediately. All grades of officers are immediately 
classed as either company, field or general by the shape of their 
insignia. This renders recognition easier than under the present 
set-up of confusing and illogical system. Also while we're at it, 
do something about that disgusting costume jewelry that is at 
present foisted as insignia upon deserving warrant officers. How 
does the idea of gold bars strike you men? By the above, they 
would be instantly distinguishable from other officers and EM! 
One gold bar for WOJG, two for the next higher, etc. Also 
make it de rigeur that the insignia be of woven material for the 
field uniform, less glitter, and doesn’t give that dime-store ap 
pearance you know! 

I realize that many of the above opinions are personal ones 
and that I’m not infallible, but something should be done! The 
powers that be, instead of using their time constructively to im 
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prove our already splendid field uniform, have seen fit to re 
turn us to the Civil War days again, by making us the Boys in 
Blue. This will undoubtedly be great for the ‘Cleaners, as the 
new Blues will undoubtedly require frequent pressings and 
cleanings, but from the st: indpoint of the men who have to wear 
the above, it appears to be retrogression rather than progress. 
When | think of the many splendid trench-coats that could 
have been issued if the money had been diverted for this pur 
pose instead of those damned blues I nearly cry! When will the 
\rmy realize that its first concern is Cor should be!) practical 
field clothing and not to outfit the long-suffering troops like 
doormen at a first-rate hotel? In conclusion, let's all hope and 
pray that QM will for once temper justice with mercy and 
get us clothes that possess to some degree the qualities men 
tioned above. Primary consideration should be given to the 
fact that a field uniform will not always be worn under comfy 
garrison conditions, but that it is to protect the man against all 
types of weather that he is liable to encounter in prolonged 
held service or campaigning 

|. S. 
\PO 154, c/o Postmaster 
New York New York 


Words and Dress Blues 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Was just reading your January 1947 issue and particularly 
Note on Semantics,” which struck a responsive chord. I've 
heard “selectee,” “inductee” and God knows how many other 
words for “recruit,” which is military and correct, as well as 
being traditional. There are too many false progressives who 
think they've heralded the dawn of a new era when all they are 
actually doing is changing the name of something to something 
else not as good. 

| saw a sample of the projected dress blues not long ago. 
They're awful, and show their civilian origin too plainly, for 
they look like bus drivers uniforms. Now if you want a real 
100 per cent military uniform look at the Marine Corps blues. 
I saw an honor guard at Casablanca some time ago and they 
looked fine. Also I do not like the light and dark blue contrast 
borrowed from the French); colors should match or contrast. 
I saw the British Army “Tattoo” recently, much in prewar dress. 
Now they know how to design uniforms. 

May. Harvey N. Brown. 

Judge Advocate Section 
Berlin Command, OMGUS 
\PO 742, c/o PM 
New York, N. Y. 
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One Magazine For the Combat Troops 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


With reference to the letter “Let's really advertise” under 
“Cerebrations” written by a Major G. O. Ashley discussing the 
film Seeds of Destiny will you kindly inform the Major that the 
film is now and has been for considerable time on the “List of 
films cleared for public nonprofit, noncommercial, and non 
theatrical showing.” 

I thoroughly agree that this and such other films as those in 
the Orientation COF) series, Tale of Two Cities, It's Your 
America, Diary of a Sergeant, The True Glory, The Late Co. 
B, German Concentration Camp Atrocities, etc., should be 
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given all publicity possible and even shown annually 


school students of high school level. We all are fax oo 
to forget the lessons learned by others the hard w ay lism : 
too nruch as propaganda. | 
With regard to the letter “Death Knell for the Infan:. 
Letters section for September, the author is stretchi pret 


thin a weak argument, but under the current changes iy) Are, 
Services management why not consider some sort of 
tion or merger of Ground Forces magazines, under the | nfapy, 


Journal's management, of course, and publish a really unifed 
Army journal. There are many arguments for such 4 chap 
and few against it except that it would entail considerable worl 


and effort to merge the various associations of sundry arms apd 
services. | 
Ricuarp |. Hy 
ex Ist Lieut., Inf 
Film Coordinatoy 
5th Army Regional Film 
Sub-Library 
Camp Carson, Colorado 
» As long as the National Defense Act calls ‘or separat 
branches—and as long as Army men will continue to ha 
careers largely in one beanch:- there will be need for se parat 
branch associations and journals. And if we eventually ¢ 
have a one-branch army with officers in particular spending 
parts of their careers in several branches, there will stil] be 
need for periodical technical information for infantry, ar 
lery, atomic button pushers, quartermasters and so on 
At the same time, this JourNAL and its editors fully re: 
nize the need for an army magazine of general interest an 
are trying to meet that need, at least in part, without sacrifi 
of emphasis on the fighting man which continues to be 
first duty. 
Also, we do have the whole problem fully in mind 
await War Department developments with much interes 


y y y 


At a Low Ebb 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


You ask for any gripes on the InFanrry Journat. | ha 
none. The staff is doing a fine job. However, for the first time 
many years my desire to progress in military things is at a lo 
ebb for the following reason: 

Upon making application for a course for Reserve Officers «i 
Fort Knox on UMT I found that I was not qualified by reaso 
of an efficiency rating below 400. This by reason of the fact that 
although my rating for about 26 years was always excellent, 
although three officers (two brigadier generals and one maj 
general) rated me excellent as a regimental commander ove 
a period of 26 months, another brigadier general rated me 
excellent for four months on the same assignment and the: 
for reasons best known to him, changed his mind, had his own 
initials lined out and re-rated me as VS for those four months 
The numerical rating of 4 for excellent was the very lowes 
figure in the “Ex” bracket, therefore when the numerical rating 
was adopted my average was below 400 although some of t the 
time during those 26 years my “Ex” must have been better tha! 
4. 

If I am not to be allowed to take any active duty why invest I 
and study the Journal? 

I do not want to be anonymous, but kindly do not use ™ 
name as I am ashamed of the situation as it is. The numeri 
ratings given nominal ratings were manifestly unfair 

Coronet Ex 
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» The Journat has often pointed out the unfairnesses that 
ive developed under the old efficiency report system, and it 
|| keep on emphasizing untairnesses as long as the reporting 
stem permits them. For the individual, appeal is possible 
ect through the adjutant general if there is substantial evi 
nce of animosity and unfair treatment. Or if law or regu 
tions have been violated, the Inspector General will find the 


re. 

But there’s nothing that can be done about the commander 
, for unknown reasons (which might have had for their 

sis anything from mere whim of the moment to honest but 

staken belief) gave a poor report. It was part of the old 

stem. 
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“What Is Courage?” 
lo the Editors of INFanrry JouRNAL: 


General Slim’s article “What is Courage” said what many of 
us would say who felt unable to express our own ideas on the 
subject. 

Every time the subject of “guts” came up in our outfit, it 
seemed that men called Rodriguez or Garcia or some like name 
came into the talk more often than any others. The reason for 
this was that the soldiers bearing those names seemed to be 
able to perform outstanding acts of courage over a longer 
period of time than their fellows, and this impressed their acts 
more fully on the observers’ minds. 

lo illustrate, night attacks were the rule in September and 
October 1944 in the 88th Division’s drive through the Gothic 
Line in Italy. In the movements up the knobs, sometimes 
the attackers were surprised, and the troop leaders’ job really 
gets serious at such times. It was at just such times that our 
Spanish-American, Mexican-American troops, and others of 
similar descent showed their fine fighting qualities. For it was 
they particularly who fired back immediately or joined in the 
assault with vigor. In the blackness, the tendency to hide, or 
trip, or roll away is a strong one, but very seldom was any of 
these men MIA after a knob was secured. 

[hey had something, these men—something basic to the 
makeup of a tough soldier, for such they truly were. The Army 
has been my only contact with this kind of American, so | 
can't offer any hint as to why their makeup is as it is. But 
whatever the background contributing to it, they have some 
thing every soldier can use—something that typified the assault 
spirit, “close with the enemy and destroy him.” 


May. Joun J. Kine. 
1579 Metropolitan Ave., 


New York 62, N. Y. 


A 5 A ry 
General Overseas Medal 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Sergeant William L. Bower's reasoning for creation of a gen 
eral overseas medal (JourNat for September), I am certain will 
not invite unanimous concurrence from men who have known 
the adversities and privations of the combat areas of World 
War II. 

| do not recognize any justification for the award of medals 
0 present day military personnel pursuing assignments in 
comparatively safe overseas installations. The suggestion for 
development of a medal is basically so much eyewash. If medals 
are to be created, let them be furnished to men such as my 
‘ormer compatriots who so valiantly cleared North and Central 
Burma of every living Japanese. 
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t 
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| readily concede that men currently stationed outside the 
ZI are worthy of commendation, but not necessarily the award 
of a spectacular medal for foreign service. 


S/Scr. Epwarp F. Barrow. ERC 
4160 74th Street 
Jackson Heights, 


Long Island, N. Y. 


Happy Subscriber 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAat 


During my fifteen years Service in the Army, whenever | 
have wanted to learn the inside “dope,” or get the truth of future 
plans for the Army, I've always found it in the pages of INFAN 
rry JOURNAL. 

Che INvanrry Journat becomes better with every edition; 
especially when you fight for a better equipped, more mobilized 
future fighting force. The UMT is one big step in that 
direction. 

“Major Muddled” in Cerebrations July 1947—certainly 
knows what he is speaking of. His arguments of training for 


the AGF for the interim period should be considered and action 
taken. 


M/Scr. Gerarp G. CotemMan 
Pasadena, California 


K-Ration Bed Roll 


l'o the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI 


lo some of the recent comments on uniform may | add one 
on equipment? 

Like some other casuals, | arrived in CBI w/o bedding roll. 
| followed the advice of an old-timer and provided myself with 
a piece of woolen dress goods, supposed to be hand-woven 
Cashmere wool, about 5x8 feet. It was so light and fine as to 
be almost transparent, and could be folded to a package about 
the size of a “K” ration meal, so it went quite handily into the 
bottom of a musette bag. I won't try to tell you that it was as 
warm as an issue blanket, but I found it quite adequate for 
emergency use in that climate; and it had the virtue of being 
always with me until it wore out. I later experimented with a 
salvaged “Cover, Protective, M-1” and found that it would 
give pretty good protection against heavy dew or light drizzle, 
although I never tried it in a real monsoon rain. 

What I suggest is some sort of package containing a full-sized 
light blanket and a plastic ground-sheet or poncho in a water 
proof packing, no larger than two “K” ration units in bulk 
From my own limited experiments I am inclined to believe 
that something at least as good and far more versatile than the 
half-blankets reported from SWP could be developed 


Mayor Dirricutry 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


A Matter of Timing 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Commenting on the “Hitler to Mussolini” letter in your 
August issue, Stefan T. Possony characterized as “unquestion 
ably wrong” Hitler's statement that he finally decided to attack 
Russia at 1900 hours June 21, 1941—probably 1300 by our 
Eastern War Time. 
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In support of his conclusion Mr. Possony mentions the 
steady building up of German striking power on the Russian 
front, and corresponding preparations by the Russians. Such 
preparations were made, and probably each side knew pretty 
well what the other side was doing, but 1 am not sure they 
prove anything beyond mutual distrust between Stalin and 
Hitler. 

If the Russians had known or even strongly suspected before 
June 21 that the attack was coming, it seems incredible that the 
\merican Communists would have maintained a continuous 
and elaborate antiwar picket in front of our White House for 
the preceding six weeks—but the pickets were there, day and 
night. Then on the 21st at 1600 EWT the pickets suddenly 
and permanently disappeared. The attack began June 22, 
0330 Eastern Front Time, or June 21, 2130 EWT. 

It seems to me the more likely explanation of the above “time 
table” is that Hitler did make his final decision as stated at 
1300 EWT; and as the orders began to go out, Russian secret 
agents almost immediately radioed the news to Moscow. It is 
apparently beyond question that shortly before 1600 EWT 
Moscow transmitted orders to the American Communists to 
fold up their “Yanks Are NOT Coming” banners. Anyway, 
the American Communists folded their antiwar banners at 
that hour, and in their Daily Worker of June 23, 1941, 
they started screaming for immediate American entry into the 
war. 

T. J. Meap. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


What Is Courage? 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Just read the article “What Is Courage” and am in complete 
accord. In World War I I was with the Princess Patricia’s 
CLI, 7th Canadian TM Battery, serving through the break 
through in March ’18 to the recall. 

\m enjoying The Journat right along. 

James A. McGuire. 


Tucson, Arizona 


Badges and Arches 
To the Editors of Infantry JourNAL: 


After looking through a few of my back issues I'd like to 
sound off a bit. 

One of your contributors suggested reactivating Ranger Bat- 
talions with all their colors, etc., to increase enlistments and 
raise morale. He believes that such an outfit would do much to 
increase the status of the Army. He’s right only we've an outfit 
in existence right now that can do the same thing. I'm referring 
to the Airborne troops. They're new and they're colorful. 
They've a splendid record and have all the extra class needed 
to spur enlistments. However, it is the policy of the AGF to 
lower their standards. 

“Not by bread alone does a man live” and not by fifty bucks 
alone does the Airborne attract men. That little Airborne arch 
and hat patch, the wings and the boots—the extra something in 
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uniform care that makes a “Trooper” stand out, are 
in drawing men to the troops. 


They've already taken the Airborne loop away to 


and make the AGF one big happy family. Hooey. > 
the general's stars, the sergeant’s chevrons and see if makes 
for better harmony. What's the use of working to iy prove \ 
you can’t show it? As for economy, well, 1 buy mor patche 
uniforms and wings than the Army gives out. That is > excys 
at all. 

I sure would like to hear pro and con on this. | think ['p 


not too wrong. 


S/Ser. Rosr. W. Ryay. 
82 Airborne Division 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 


Bronze Going Down 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I have just noticed that anyone who has received the Comba 
Infantryman Badge is now eligible for the Bronze Star on the 
basis of the assumption that such award was only mac 
selectively. 

I would like to point out several objections to this policy. The 
value of a medal is based upon the scarcity of the medal and 
upon the feeling of the troops as to the legitimacy of its us 
[he Bronze Star Medal was already under fire from both angles 
Too many were given out—and on a quota basis in our outhi 

-and many were given for noncombat work or to men whose 
record in combat elicited laughs from those “who were there 

Finally, in our Division and in others 1 know of, the Comba: 
Infantryman Badge was coveted by Rear Echelon Personn 
who were in a position to “work an angle.” The angle was this 
They were sent up from Regiment HO Rear or Division HQ 
Rear to a Battalion HQ Rear for one twenty-four-hour period 

—during which they remained in their already-dug hole. At thi 
end of this time they retired to their desks a real, tough combat 
soldier complete with their Badge. And they sent them up 1 
quiet areas as well as “rough” ones. Therefore, | feel that thi 
plan justifies still further “grabbing” of combat awards by non 
authorized people, and God knows there was so much of that 
anyway as to lower the value of all medals considerably—espx 
cially if possessed by an officer. This was and will be unfair t 
the officer or EM who had actually earned his medal or awa 
the hard way. 

If you want the Bronze Star to be equivalent to the Goo 
Conduct Medal, all right, but then don’t pretend that it mean: 
anything. 

Why have individual decorations if you are going to cheaper 
them and degrade them to such an extent? If they don't haw 
any value or meaning to the soldier, why give everyone a ches 
full of them? Are they meant to impress soldiers or civilians 
If the latter, keep up the present policy but make them 
brighter colored. If to impress the soldier, make them som 
thing worth working for—not a laughingstock. 

This is not sour grapes! I have ‘em both. 

Harotp J. Gornon, |r 


Richmond, Va. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 
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Justice in 66-1s? 


| have noticed two consistent themes throughout your 
One is the 
The other is 

e breathless waiting upon, and final recounting of, the 
new career plans for officers and enlisted men. Strongly 
implied, but never expressed, is the conviction that now the 
new day has dawned, and everything is gonna be all right. 


| etters-to-Editors and Cerebrations sections. 
series on “Efficiency Reports | Have Known.” 


Green young second lieutenants, we may now assume, 
can get away with being green just a little longer without 
being cut off at the shoe tops by sharp unsympathetic colo 
nels. Aggressive, capable officers of all ranks need no longer 
fear the jealousy or pique of slower moving senior officers. 
For all this grace we can thank the new method of efficiency 
rating on the WDAGO 66. 

Che introduction of the new system, with the claim that 
it improves upon the old plan, constitutes candid admission 
that injustices occurred under the old plan. Contributors to 
‘Efficiency Reports I Have Known” offer personal side 
lights on those injustices; and they most probably occurred 
many times more than they have been mentioned. 

Out of the darkness over me let me now raise my voice to 
ask what prov isions does the new system make for cor 
recting such injustices that have already occurred? 

How many 66-1s will be pulled out of the files for re 
examination and re-rating by the new system? 

How many promising officers who have been unjustly 
I x needlessly skinned will have the opportunity to poove 

t they have a great deal to contribute to the service? 

if im thinking of a gangling second lieutenant, originally 

mmissioned in Antiaircraft Artillery. Because he won at 
poker, or because he lost at poker, or because he did not 
nd a certain banquet, or because he did attend, or for 

: similarly vaporous reason he took a low rating with 

o the Infantry. There were many more like him. 
in the Infantry he found his place, and there he estab 

d for himself a record of consistent and de »pendable 

rmance. | ti lost track of most of his kind, but I 

most of them served or died honorably. 

thaps there, in the Infantry, a spark was struck 
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his narrow, flat second lieutenant’s breast. Perhaps behind 
his low, furrowed forehead began to grow some idea of 
what the Army really means. Others ‘would despise the 
perils, the mud, the inevitable untidiness of the Infantry in 
combat, but he, perhaps, had found his niche. 

Where he had not fitted into a world of 40mms, Search 
lights and the sanitary orderliness of Antiaircraft, perhaps 
there, in association with top notch noncoms, BARs and 
complete confusion’ of the Inf: intry he found himself. 

His rating with his CO and among his fellow officers has 
become first rate. His orders are obeyed with a will by his 
men. Where he didn’t have it once, he has it now 
| am certain that his case is not isolated. And now he and 
a large number like him are being relieved from active duty 
because of their over-all efficiency index. The marks he got 
for his performance where he didn’t fit have caught up 
with him at last. 

So what are the plans for him and the number of other 
66-ls like him that are now in the custody of the War De 
partment, now that the new day has come? In a future wat 
or emergency will he, with his substandard index, be re 

called? I realize that many capable officers will be serving as 
PX Snack Bar officers, but he won't fit there. 

Earnestly | petition you to enlighten me upon _ 
questions. I can give the names, possibly the addresses of ; 
dozen or so of such lads. In uniform or out, they are won 
dering if a future war will find them elderly draftees, elde: 
ly second lieutenants, or elderly civilians fingering their 
CIBs while a new generation of green second lieutenants 
iS created, to stumble through the same hazards they have 


Master SERGEANT |AMes W. McLaucuiin 
1 1 1 


The Training Outpost 


The best way to train soldiers to take care of themselves 
as individuals and as small groups in combat under adverse 
conditions is to divorce such groups from the main training 
body for this training phase. One effective method is the 


use of a “Training Outpost” for work in active, aggressive 


T spe ak as one who reveres the Infantry THE AUTHOR 
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patrolling, reconnaissance, and small unit offensive prob 
lems in mountain terrain, in tog, rain, snow, and at night, 
and to give the squad leaders the responsibilities of com- 
mand under these conditions. Such an outpost training in- 
stallation works best if set up to handle approximately 
forty officers and men. 

[he outpost’s permanent staff should include an officer 
in charge, a sergeant, a cook, an assistant cook, three camp 
maintenance men and a first aid man. It should accommo 
date at least three squads at a time. The squads preferably 
should come from different battalions. 

Che officer should be assigned to the outpost for an ex 
tended period in accordance to a schedule, to command and 
maintain discipline of camp, observe actions of squad lead 
ers in performance of required duties, supervise the cri 
tiques and to assume tactical command of the group during 
alert periods. The officer does not tell the squad what to do, 
but merely observes. He should, however, know the squad 
leader's pl: ins and be able to report on the way each squad 
leader and squad carried out their mission. The report is 
submitted to his CO within three days after the officer 
returns to his organization. 

Each squad should remain in the outpost training area 
for a period of five to seven days. The following is a sug- 
gested breakdown of a seven-day training mission. 

First day—Travel to camp, pl: in and make such limited 
reconnaissance as time will permit. 

Second, third, fourth, and fitth days—Reconnaissance, 
patrolling, and small unit attack problems. (Use of live am 
munition could be included if safety can be maintained 
without destroying the effect of the training). 

Latter part of fifth day—Completion of reconnaissance, 
and critiques. 

Sixth day—Recreation and relaxation. 

Seventh day—Return to organization and report. The 
squad leader will report to his CO, within three days of his 
return to his organization. His report should include: 

\ report of reconnaissance made, with overlay showing 
in blue the routes taken, and in red the most probable areas 
Any terrain features 
not shown on maps should be plotted in black and special 


or position of any enemy defenses. 
note made. A report on the squad leader's best attack prob 
lem, showing situation and solution; recommendations and 
comments on arms, ammunition, and equipment, together 
with rations and sooking facilities to be carried. 

Several factors must be considered in setting up a Train- 
ing Outpost. It should be set up comfortably, with the best 
of food, shelter, and recreation facilities, so that when the 
squads or small units return from this strenuous training 
they can relax and discuss with their squad leaders the les- 
sons learned while at the camp. The site should be isolated 
from the main body. It must also be located where it can be 
easily supplied. Competent officers should be detailed to 
the outpost. The better the Training Outpost is set up the 
are the results obtained. 


Mayor Vicror W. 
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Escape to Raw Reality 


When the comic books predicted the atom bomb, the 
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watchdogs of Manhattan district may have 


lder i 
slightly, but no great harm was done. W hen they ¢ pl: - 
radar in detaii for their pink-cheeked and ghoulis 
the veil of security was rent, perhaps—but not a 
was lost. 


But now, deliberately and maliciously, 
have told all. They have revealed to a not- altogeth friend 


ly world the whole secret of American strength, the key , 
morale, the hidden element which powered the jugvernay 
of Armed America. And what is it? Comic books—o! cour 


In Tide, an advertising magazine, the Nationa! Comic 
Group, an afhliation of high-plane comics, explains th 
whole thing—in the parable of Eldon. 

Eldon, it seems was an American youth a litt) prissic 
than most, but fundamentally sound. 


“With his own ag, 


group, Eldon was strictly high bicycle,” says the Comic 


Group, “and to most adults a total loss, although ol i ledies e 
. and yet when war came, E Idon ended 


liked his manners . . 
up as a company sergeant, with the Infantryman’s Badg 


Silver Star, and a reputation in his battalion as a very hard 


apple on night patrols.” 

What made the difference? Not, says the copy write 
anything in Eldon’s civilian background. Not “the utterh 
inadequate indoctrination . . 
of a benevolent government . . . 


the USO, dry-cleaned un 


forms, pin-up girls, and public relations officers were no 


conducive to the martial spirit.” 
Group goes on—and it gets more comic all the time 
“Without benefit of learned counsel, we suggest that Eldo: 
was wised up on the primitive facts of life, death, and wa 
—made ready mentally, 
comics magazines . 

“The Comics m magazines 
of adventure, experience, morality . . . a knowledge of mil 
tary strategy and tactics on land, sea, or in the air, signalling 
weapons, defense, subterfuge, politics, and the nature 
the enemy.” 

The ad for Comics Group runs two whole pages, and 
goes on like that all the time. Louder, if anything—a 
funnier. Ridiculous on the face of it. And yet 

Eldon’s civilian background didn't prepare him for w: 


Most of the time Eldon didn’t know what he was fighting 


for—as any I&E man from the late conflict will tell yo 
The USO, dry-cleaning, pin-up girls, public relatior 
ofhicers didn't help out much—as witness the fact that tac 
cal officers took Eldon and his fellows far away from then 
when they wanted to buckle down to serious training 
And the comic books were certainly the Army's favor 
reading matter. I can’t get rid of an awful suspicion th 
Comics Group is right—that the American Boy does ¢ 


his indoctrination—his only escape to raw reality in th 


comic books. 


The matter had better be checked carefully. Watch, ne 


time you see a column of troops, for the shadowy form 
the Blue Beetle. Don’t take your eyes off the troops" 
one of them may yell ‘ ‘Kazam” 
Wonder. And make no mistake. That ruffle of a ghost 
drum isn’t the Spirit of "76—it’s Superman . 
SERGEANT Woop B. Brass. 
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A PROGRAM FOR 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Report of the President's Advisory 


Committee on Universal Training 


1e Report of the President's Ad- 
yisory Commission is a document of 
nmediate and vital interest to every 
military man, and to every citizen in- 
terested in our continuing national se- 
curity. The advisory commission has 
examined the world situation, and 
the nature of possible future warfare, 
and have taken these factors into ac- 
unt in laying down the essentials 


of a National Security program. 


They develop the idea of univer- 
sal training as supporting the re- 
quirements for national security, and 
lay out a program of such training. 
The Report is by far the most ex- 
haustive consideration of our future 
security, and of the problem of uni- 
versal training, ever released to the 
public. It is the foundation-document 
for all consideration and discussion 


of the problems involved. 
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Meet Our Authors 


G. DEL CAVALIERE is the pseudonym of 


a veteran American newspaperman 
who served in the American \rmy 


during World War II. 


* * 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL A. M. COCHRAN, 


now on duty at Headquarters, Army 
Ground Forces, has been active in the 
development of Arctic equipment for 
the ground combat soldier. 


* 


RAYMOND EVANS spent many years as a 


newspaperman in Toledo, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland. Following this he 
served the government in the Depart 
ment of Agriculture as an editor, 
scenario writer and director of the 
Department's educational motion pic 
ture service. He retired in 1943. He 
tells us that his father was a veteran 
of the Civil War, “who when eight 
een years old, was hurried to the front 
with practically no training for battle 
beyond the manual of arms.’ What | 
have tried to say in ‘From a Country 
Graveyard’ doubtless stems largely 
from the stories he used to tell me of 
his experience as a member of a regi 
ment of raw recruits which was sent 
into battle with practically no training 
for combat.” 


* * 


STEFAN Tr. POSSONY IS a lecturer on 


Geopolitics at Georgetown Univer 
sity, Washington, D. C. 


7 . 


Dr. HERBERT ROSINSKI, a regular con 


tributor to the JourNAL, is the author 
of The German Army, a lecturer on 
naval and military subjects, and an 
extremely deep student of the theory 
of war. Now an American citizen, he 
left Germany during the early years 
of Hitler's regime. 


* 7 


LIEUTENANT JACK SHEA is now a free 


lance writer. During the war he 
served as a platoon leader in the 29th 
Infantry Division, was an aide to 
Major General N. D. Cota for ten 
months, and spent some time with the 
historical section of the European 
Theater of Operations. The report 
in this issue is the result of interviews 
with Lieutenants J. T. Wilkinson and 
Frank Silata of Company L, 115th 


Infantry, 29th Division. 
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The Days of the “‘Corporai’s Guard” 


THE BEGINNING OF THE U. S. 
ARMY 1783-1812. By James Ripley 
Jacobs. Princeton University Press. 397 
Pages; Index; $5.00. 


Major Jacobs’ volume covers the vicissi 
tudes of the United States Army from the 
end of the Revolutionary War until the 
outbreak of the War of 1812—the first 
peacetime doldrums. This was the period 
of the corporal’s guard of eighty men “to 
guard the stores,” the only Regulars to sur 
vive the demobilization that followed the 
And of the ill-fated Indian 
campaigns of Harmar and St. Clair in the 
first years of the new Republic; of the 
ultimate and 


Peac e ot Paris 


victorious against 
those adversaries at Fallen Timbers, where 
General Anthony Wayne—not at all “Mad” 
then, but dead in earnest, and an effective 
drillmaster in the Steuben tradition—re 
couped his predecessors’ mishaps. And of 
the years under General-in-Chief James 
Wilkinson, whose spotty career the present 


outcome 


author has already canvassed in an earlier 
work, Tarnished Warrior. (An apt title, 
on the whole, though acute critics of Wil 
kinson’s life have been known to comment 
that while the adjective understated the 
case, the noun put it rather too strongly.) 

John Adams’ Quasi-War with France in 
1798, and the legislation which in conse 
quence made the revered Washington the 
first Lieutenant General in the nation’s 
history, is taken up in turn, as is the Jef 
economy wave, presided over 
by that penny-pinching incompetent, Sec 
retary of War Dearborn: he ordered the 
artillery’s horses sold to save a forage bill. 


fersonian 


Not that the sainted Jefferson escapes un 
scathed; it is one of the perpetual para 
doxes of our history that the preeminent 
philosopher who penned the Declaration 
of Independence should have been such 
a doctrinaire do-nothing executive, as Gov 
ernor of Virginia and as President too.) 
The book covers the founding and early 
tribulations of the Military Academy; 
shows in detail the very substantial part 
played by the Army in actually taking pos 
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session of the vast domain purchased from 
Napoleon in 1803; tells anew the story of 
the first exploring expeditions, of Lewis 
and Clark and of Zebulon Pike; deals with 
the Battle of Tippecanoe in its setting; 
and discusses both the drift into war and 
the military unreadiness that foreshadowed 
the shame and the disgrace of most of the 
campaigns of 1812-1814 on land. But 
Major Jacobs stops short of the declaration 
of hostilities, and so we are spared the 
surrender of Detroit, the annexation of 
eastern Maine, the rout at Bladensburg, 
and the burning of Washington. 

The author has explored the period in 
question far more deeply than any previ- 
ous writer. There are details here which 
the earlier pages of Colonel Ganoe and the 
late General Spaulding only suggest, so 
that the result is a picture of the day-to- 
day incidents of Army life in the formative 
years of the country which is simply not 
available elsewhere. That the soldiers of 
1783-1812 were poorly paid, poorly fed, 
scarcely clothed, and little regarded is a 
commonplace; but here we find chapter 
and verse, with bits from letters and diaries 
that bring the past to life. What was actu- 
ally done about discipline, about and with 
liquor, and how the lads of those days 
made compromise with Topic A, is here 
set out, honestly and openly. Major Jacobs 
has gone to the original sources, to papers 
piously preserved in archives and local 
historical societies, and has brought home 
a rich harvest from the manuscripts. Only 
thus, by “dirtying one’s hands with the 
documents,” can the history of this period 
be written. 

It is a pity, therefore, that the author 
has not been equally expert with his 
handling of other sources. There are nu- 
merous instances where secondary materia! 
is relied upon, though the originals Cas in 
the case of any letter by Washington) are 
available in print. Moreover, since refer- 
ences to the early military legislation in 
Callan are considerably less accessible than 
the originals in the Statutes at Large, the 
latter is not only the more correct but a 
much more convenient citation. 





More to the point, perhaps, a great 
portunity is missed when the “mob 
tion” of 1798 is discussed apart from 


place in the national life of the day. Ther 
is no awareness, apparently, that Presiden: 
Adams’ dispute with Washington over ¢! 
seniority of the major generals was ¢} 
real beginning of the Federal schism th 
made inevitable Jefferson’s election 
1800. Nor is there any real discussion 
the extent to which the Provisional Arm 
of 1798 was a paper army, or flesh-and 
blood, or how much of each. Yet ev 
since the publication of Secretary of Wa 
McHenry’s papers, some forty years ag 
most of the materials for such a study hav: 
been at hand. 

Indeed, a basic criticism would be that 
taking the volume as a whole, there is to 
little portrayal of the Army as an institu 
tion. To that extent the picture is incom 
plete, at times tantalizingly so. Major 
Jacobs has made a very real and substantia 
contribution to the neglected history 
the Army’s beginnings, and every ofhcer 
whose interests reach our military past wi 
want a copy of this interesting, provoca 
tive, and attractive volume. But the United 
States Army still awaits a Fortescue; th 
definitive military history of this particula 
period has yet to be written.—Co.ont! 
Freperick Bernays WIENER. 


They Carried the Army to the War 


TROOPSHIPS OF WORLD WAR |! 
By Roland W. Charles. Army Trans 
portation Association. 374 Pages; Indes 
Illustrated; $3.25. 


Roland W. Charles has drawn upo! 
himself the blessings of men concerned 
with logistics. The Chief of Transport 
tion, in a foreword, classes his book as 
most valuable and accurate contribution 
to the records of World War II . 

But the principal value of this book 
seems, to me, lies in its action as a trigge! 
of nostalgia—excellent Signal Corps photes 
and brief, matter-of-fact records of voyage 
touch off immediate memories of hot, stm’ 


ing holds, with the bunks racked four high 
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ld. discouraging blast of an Atlantic 
the tight, nervous rumors of subma 
ahead; crap games on a blanket 
d with sea mist; the sheer incredi- 
of waves towering overhead and 
ng on the forepart of a ship. 
wrles lists all Army, Navy, and War 
ping Administration transports and 
tal ships, and the British ships which 
d American troops. From the Queen 
beth to the smallest transport he gives 
e vital data and biographical ma 
on transports; length, beam, draft, 
se, speed, cruising range, engines, 
wers, wartime voyages. | have only 
uibble. The ship I came back to the 
‘on is listed as carrying something like 
passengers. I know this is wrong, 
use there were more men than that 
the midships crap game alone.—J. C. 


Significant Gun Book 


HATCHER’S NOTEBOOK. By Major 
General Julian S. Hatcher. Military 
Service Publishing Company. 488 
Pages: Index; Illustrated; $5.00. 


\part from serving as Chief of Field 
Service for the Ordnance in World War 
II, General Hatcher is the undisputed all 
time dean of small-arms ordnance experts, 
both as a professional soldier, distinguished 
marksman, student, and author. 

Because of his eminence, high rank, and 
unusual background, such a book should 
be entitled: “Hatcher on Small Arms,” for 
it far exceeds the scope of any “notebook.” 

\ skillful and experienced writer, Gen- 
eral Hatcher has prepared no mere com 
pilation of technical notes and data, though 
for this alone all students of small-arms 
ordnance will at once require his book. 
For he has included in some 500 profusely 
illustrated pages numerous incidents and 
anecdotes that will prove entertaining and 
of great significance to all soldiers and mili- 
tary students, even though they are not 
Ordnance experts. 

Thus he writes the incredible inside 
story of how the Germans bluffed the 


French on the old ‘mitrailleuse’; how the 


French failed to conceive the real tactical 
potentialities of that early rapid-fire gun; 
how the machine gun’s tactical progress 
was thereby greatly retarded. He tells the 
true facts of the once much discredited 
M1909 Benet-Mercie machine gun, show 
ing that sheer ignorance and lack of know! 
edge of the operation of the weapon caused 
most of its troubles. He gives the facts 
about the 1916 Villa border raid when the 
Bennies” were alleged to have jammed. 
With characteristic humor, liberally spread 
through the chapters, Julian Hatcher tells 
t a demonstration he gave for a skeptical 
intantry officer who alleged the Beret- 
Mercie could never get overheated because 
it always developed so many stoppages. 
Chen Captain Hatcher fired 1000 rounds 
Without stoppage; the gun glowed cherry 
ted, and the infantry skeptic jumped up 
anc down, shouting over and over: 
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“I see it but I don’t believe it! 


but I don’t believe it!” 

Hatcher's note, written on April 6, 
1917, gave the following: 

“War Declared; on hand 670 Benet, 
282 Maxim, 143 Colt, 353 Lewis.” God 
bless America! 

Many interesting facts about the Lewis 
machine gun controversy are disclosed. 
Hatcher states that until 1917 the Lewis 
had not proved capable of functioning 
with U.S. caliber .30 M1906 ammunition, 
though it did so very satisfactorily with the 
British .303 rim type. The Chief of Ord 
nance, General Crozier, ordered Hatcher 
to follow up Lewis guns eventually ordered 
to be sure those of caliber .30 guns were 
properly handled by troops, even though 
Crozier was publicly supposed to have 
been very “anti-Lewis gun.” 

One infantry officer bitterly complained 
about his machine guns. Hatcher spent 
some time giving him and his unit the 
word. Thereafter the captain was “sold.” 
Moral, from reviewer to all soldiers: study 
all “new” weapons thoroughly before de 
ciding they are no good and won't work. 
Get the word first! 

Julian Hatcher covers the background 
of all modern U.S. rifles and presents 
much detail on U.S. small-arms ammuni 
tion and automatic gun mechanisms, in 
cluding machine guns and semiautomatics 
There is a fine collection of pictures show 
ing rare modern experimental arms. The 
story of the U.S. M1 boattail cartridge 
versus the .30 M2 (M1906) is told. Sev 
eral chapters discuss the blowing up “4 
rifles, a rarely elucidated subject but o1 ¢ 
of great interest. Headspace and reco! 
are covered. The true inside story of Ord 
nance Colonel René R. Studler’s unpub 
licized development of the now famous 
recoilless gun is told in full. So also the 
once top secret, but now ancient story of 
the “Pedersen” device which Pershing very 
well might have used in 1919 to make 
every rifle-armed soldier a submachine 
gunner as well. 

Chapter 17, of over 100 pages, contains 
“random notes” in some three dozen sec 
tions. These are an unusual and long 
needed collection of valuable technical 
data and ballistic information. For anyone 
who follows small-arms ordnance Chapter 
17 is alone worth a five-dollar book. 

Readers of The INFANTRY JouRNAL no 
doubt are currently interested in new 
weapons and tactics. All will do well to 
read Chapters 1-6 inclusive, 11, 12, 14, 
and 15, which at this time will prove of 
especial significance. 

This reviewer can utter but one criti 
cism. Julian Hatcher has a great deal more 
to offer than just this book, admitting he 
has already written four, and many notable 
articles. All will be forgiven if, now in 
the relative quiet of his office as Technical 
Director of the National Rifle Association, 
he will write several more volumes in 
which he will concentrate more specifically 
on his own personal opinions, views, and 
experience.—Metvin M. Jounson, Jr. 


I see it 





A STUDY 
OF HISTORY 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
An abridgment 
By D. C. SOMERVELL 
This one-volume condensation of 
Toynbee’s mammoth six-volume study 
of history has been uniformly acclaimed 
a classic—a beautifully edited vol- 
ume which makes available for the first 
time the thought of a historian who will 
rank with the greatest of all time. 


$5.00 


Infantry Journal 
Manual Binder 
Keep your field manuals available 
and ready for easy reference. Use 
the special field manual binder avail- 
able at the Infantry Journal for the 
extremely reasonable price of 


$1.00 


AMERICAN MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 


Its Organization & Policies 
By DR. HAJO HOLBORN 


A critical and comprehensive review of 
American Military Government during 
and since World War II. Dr. Holborn, 
a qualified historian and a close ob- 
server of AMG in both its planning and 
operative stages, thoroughly appraises 
the accomplishments of our Military 
Government, and analyzes carefully the 
political motives and objectives which 
lie behind it. 


$3.50 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 
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DOWN RAMP 
By Brig. Gen. William F, Heavey 


DOWN RAMP, The Story of the Army 
\mphibian Engineers, is the story of the 
miracle-emen who put the infantry on the 
far shore in hundreds of landings during 
World War II. 

Adopting a tactic which had been thor 
oughly discredited in the past by repeated 
failures, the Army developed amphibious 
operations to a fine point. DOWN RAMP 
tells the story of Army development of the 
landing operation and of the six Amphib 
ian Engineer Brigades which got the troops 
on the beach and the supplies across it. 


$5.00 


DARK DECEMBER 
By ROBERT C. MERRIAM 


Here’s the first complete study of the 
rigins, planning and execution of the Ger 
man drive through the Ardennes in winter 
1944—the Battle of the Bulge. Mr. Mer- 
riam, then a member of the Army His- 
torical Division, was with the 7th Armored 
Division during the Battle of the Bulge 
and saw a great deal of it first hand. He is 
ilso one of the authors of the five-volume 
history of the Battle prepared by the His- 
torical Division. His book is an accurate 
account of one of the bitterest and most 
dificult campaigns of the European war, 
and explodes a lot ot legends which have 
grown up around it. 


$3.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE AIR WEAPON 1914-1916, Vol- 
ume Il of Winged Mars. By John R. 
Cuneo. The Military Service Publish 
ing Company. 503 Pages; Index; Maps; 
$5.00. 


This is the second volume of the au 
thor’s monumental history of aerial wat 
fare. While the first volume was devoted 
to the “German Air Weapon from 1870 
to 1914,” the present volume deals with 
the air forces of Germany, France, and 
Britain, and occasionally Russia, during 
the first two vears of World War 8 here 
is, however, still a strong emphasis on the 
German story. Having no access to origi 
nal source materials, the author bases his 
researches on 300-odd volumes of cam 
paign histories, memoirs and_ military 
studies. He also makes effective use of the 
official histories published by various gov 
ernments. Mr. Cuneo is aware of the fact 
that these histories contain a good dose ot 
propaganda and that not all of his source 
books can be considered as absolutely reli 
ible. However, by using the methods of 
a critical analyst and by comparing the 
data as given by the various official, semi 
official and unofficial historians, he pretty 
well succeeds in exploding a number of 
mvths and in clarifying several controver 
S1cs. 

The author is neither “for” nor “against” 
military aviation but tries to establish the 
Thus, he shows that French 
aviation was not superior to German air 
power in 1914 but that it suffered a sharp 
decline after 1912. Contrary to general 


true tacts. 


belief, the French were much more “sold” 
on the idea of using Zeppelins than the 
Germans. Both sides failed effectively to 
employ aviation for reconnaissance pur 
poses. If the French had made a more 
skillful use of their dirigibles and planes 
for gathering intelligence, they would not 
have been the victims of a strategic surprise 
and “the supposed German formula for a 
successful war would not appear to be so 
wonderful.” In the battle of the Marne, 
“both the British and the French air serv- 
ices share the credit for discovering the op 
portunity which led to the stemming of 
the German drive into France.” On the 
German side, “the most sensitive spot of 
the entire line of advance was held by a 
corps without aviation and with a cavalry 
division far below its normal strength.” 
The German retreat was ordered on the 
basis of an aerial reconnaissance report by 
an otherwise obscure Lieutenant Berthold, 
and “it might be claimed . . . that an air 
man’s report saved the German armies at 
the Marne.” By September 1914 the “air 
weapon had begun to become the principal 
means of operational reconnaissance.” In 
the east, the German victory at Tannen- 
berg was facilitated by air reconnaissance. 

By the end of 1915, the French were de- 
veloping the concept of the aerial isolation 
of the battlefield. Pianes cooperated with 
heavy artillery and by radio informed the 
ground commanders of offensive advances 
in battle. In 1916, the Germans prepared 


the attack on Verdun by aeria 
sance which provided them , 
curate picture of the French 
ganization. By contrast, the F; 
to understand the aerial 
brought in by their airmen. 

Mr. Cuneo shows that thx 
Fokker fighter plane, while wit 
one of the “best” planes then 
its greatest effect in the ps 
rather than in the combat field C 
mans had only a handful of th 
on the front. In April 1916, a | 
captured and pitted against Mor 
monoplane. It turned out that the | 
was an inferior plane, and “th 
laid.” 

The British-French Somm 
was discovered by German aviat 


the surprise element was lost and the 
fensive failed. However, the Germans 
air control and were, therefore, placed 


a very difficult position. On the bas 
this lesson, the following fundamenta 
clusion was drawn in January |9|7 
the German General Staff: 

In trench warfare to obtain ai 
periority is a prerequisite for long 
near reconnaissance as well as for 
direction of artillery fire. Next 
strensth of artillery and to the ava 
quantity of ammunition, it is th 
cisive factor in the artillery combat. 1 


struggle for supremacy in the air must 


therefore, precede the artillery batt) 
Thus, from the time of the battle of 
Somme onwards, aviation was no longer 


“auxiliary” weapon, even though this trut 


was rarely recognized. Aviation had 
come “one of the necessary weapons wh 
influenced the decision on the ground 


Strategic air operations began in 1914 
with a French attack on Freiburg. By th 
time, the German air service was prepari! 


bombing operations against urban areas 
England. Zeppelin raids started in Ja 
ary 1915; by the end of 1916, 160 dir 
bles had crossed the British coast. Wh 


tonnages dropped were small, the effect 


were comparatively great: a great dea 
work was lost and in June 1915 there w 
riots in Hull. The French, in tur 
but destroyed the Badische Anilin 

Soda Fabrik, Germany's foremost prod 
of poison gas. This first precision attack 
history took place on May 26, 1915. Ea 


in 1916, the strategic bombing of G 


many was temporarily curtailed, becaus 


the Verdun and Somme battles required 


available air strength and because fren 


bombers had become technologically out 


date. In autumn of 1916, bombing attac) 


were resumed and became so effective ! 
the Germans were compelled to reorgan 


their antiaircraft protection and to alloca 


substantial quantities of equipment 
home defense. 
The author is to be congratulated 


this work. But it may be suggested that 


subsequent volumes exact references 


given and that the documentation be ©! 


solidated and_ simplified.—Strr an 


Possony. 
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ULNERABILITY TO 
ATOMIC BOMBS 


By ANSLEY J. COALE 


lhe first over-all consideration of 
the major military and industrial 
questions raised by the atomic bomb. 
Coale considers the reduction of vul- 
nerability under the terms of any ef- 
fective agreement which might be 
made to control the atom bomb, and 
under the terms of an effective agree- 
ment and unlimited armament. He 
outlines the new elements introduced 
by the atom bomb, examines the char- 
acteristics of the bomb, methods of 
delivery, possibilities of defense, and 
other methods of mass warfare— 


radiological and biological. 


And finally, he outlines the steps 
which must be taken to reduce our 


vulnerability. 


$2.00 


Order from 
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KING OF THIS HILL. By Nathaniel 
Meserve. Doubleday & Co. 250 Pages; 
$2.75. The story of the inner lives of 
three ex-soldiers on their return to 
civilian life. 


THE LIVING WOOD. By Louis de 
Wohl. J. B. Lippincott Company. 318 
Pages; $3.00. A historical novel of the 
era of Emperor Constantine and of the 
early Christian epoch in Rome. 


AN EXPLORER COMES HOME. By 
Roy Chapman Andrews. Doubleday & 
Co. 276 Pages; $3.00. Roy Chapman 
Andrews’ story about the people and 
animals at his Connecticut farm. 


SO DEAR TO MY HEART. By Sterling 
North. Doubleday & Co. 255 Pages; 
$2.75. The story of a boy in the Indi 
ana of 1903. 


HOW TO BUY MORE FOR YOUR 
MONEY. By Sidney Margolius. Double 
day & Co. 128 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$1.11. Advice on getting more for your 
money in the retail buying of everyday 
needs. 


GRENADINE ETCHING, HER LIFI 
AND LOVES. By Robert C. Ruark. 
Doubleday & Co. 270 Pages; $2.75. 
Robert Ruark’s hilarious lampoon of 
the Great Historical Novel. 


PATRICK HENRY: THE VOICE OI! 
FREEDOM. By Jacob Axelrad. Random 
House. 318 Pages; Index; $3.75. A 
study of the life and times of Patrick 
Henry. 


THE VICTORY. By Vincent McHugh. 
Random House. 546 Pages; $3.50. The 


story of men on the edge of World War 
II. 


NEW WEAPONS FOR AIR WAR 
FARE. Edited by Joseph C. Bovece. 
Little, Brown & Company. 292 Pages; 
Index; Illustrated; $4.00. A discussion 
of new weapons for air warfare in terms 
that the layman can understand. 


THE PORTABLE CONRAD. Selected 
and Edited by Morton Dauwen Zabel 
The Viking Press. 760 Pages; $2.00. 
Two book-length novels, three long 
tales and six short stories by Joseph 
Conrad. 


SAFE FOR SOLO. By Rear Adm. Fred 
erick M. Reeder, Ret., and Robert 4 
Osborn. Harper & Bros. 216 Pages; II 
lustrated; $3.75. Elementary flight in 
struction for the beginner 


MEN OF LAW, From Ham™Mmurasi To 
Houmes. By William Seagle. The Mac 
millan Company. 391 Pages; Index; 
$5.00. A layman’s history of the law in 
terms of its great men. 


YOU ROLLING RIVER. By Archie 
Binns. Charles Scribner's Sons. 342 
Pages; $3.00. Regional novel of the 
Oregon port cities just after the Civil 


War. 





GUN BOOKS 


PRACTICAL DOPE 
ON THE .22 


By FRED NESS 


The inside word on the .22 rifle and 
all its wildcat variants—218, 219, the 
220 Swift and the host of cartridges 


which have grown up around the 220 
For the man who has not kept in touch 
with developments in the small-bore field, 
PRACTICAL DOPE ON THE .22 will 
come as a terrific shock—if only because 
some of the variants on the old, familiar 
.22 caliber cartridge now developed twice 
the velocity of service ammunition com 
bined with pin-point accuracy and almost 


incredible shocking power. 


$41.00 


RIMFIRE RIFLEMAN 
By EDWARDS BROWN 


RIMFIRE RIFLEMAN is a new ap- 
proach to the question of small-bore 
shooting—the first half of the book is 
devoted to a running narrative of a man 
and his son who take up small-bore shoot- 
ing as a hobby; the second half of the 
book is devoted to practical dope on rifles, 
which Mr. 


Brown has picked up in years of experi 


cartridges, ballistics, etc., 


ence with small-bore target shooting 


$4.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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Fiction 
Rose (Costain) 
Lommond Ve sior nmaines 
Fiesta At Anderson's House (Williamson) 
Gentiemans Agreement (Hobson) 
Holdfost Gaines (Shepard) 
Mucksters Wakemar 
35 enero Mourier) 
Kingsblood Roya! (Lewis) 
wnblower (Forester) 
Lydia Bailey (Roberts) 
The Moneyman Costoir 
Mr Adan Frank 


Mr. Roberts (Heggen) ge 
Night and the City (Kersh) oN 
Prelude To a Certain Midnight (Kersh) . 
Prince of Foxes (Shellabarger) 
Rhubarb (Smith) 

Saigon Singer (Mason) 


The Salem Frigate (Jennings) 

Tales of The South Pacific (Michener) 
Too Early To Tell (Weidman) 

The Vixens (Kerby) : 
Weak and the Strong (Kersh) 


Non-Fiction 
American Agent (Gayn & Caldwell) .. 
Art of Plain Talk 
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To ORDER ANY BOOK 
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HANDY ORDER FORM 


CUT OUT AND MAIL 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


1115 Seventeenth Street, 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


N.W. 


Please send the following books: 


["] I enclose $-------------- 


[] Send bill to Company Fund, 


Name (Please print) 


(Town or APO) 
(PL1047) 


(Postal sone) 


(State) 








The books listed here are oy 
for prompt shipment. Use the 
order form at the bottom of thi 


As He Saw It (Roosevelt) 

Age of Jackson (Schlesinger) 

Arsenal of Democracy (Nelson) .. 
Company Commander (MacDonald) .... 
Crosses in the Wind (Shomon) 

The Egg and | (MacDonald) 
Home Country (Ernie Pyle) ........... 
How to Run a Meeting (Hegarty) .. 

| Chose Freedom (Kravchenko) ....... 
Information Please Almanac (Kieran) . 
Journey To The End of An Era (Hall) . 
Lincoln Reader (Edited by Angle) .. 
Marshall—Citizen Soldier (Frye) 

Men Against Fire (Marshall) 

Not So Wild a Dream (Sevareid) . 

The Plotters (Carlson) .............. ; 
The Roosevelt | Knew (Perkins) 


Running The Country (American Politics In Act 


Og en epee 
The Strange Alliance (Deane) ... 
The Strength We Need (Eliot) ..... 
Struggle for the World (Burnham) 
Surreptitious Entry (George) 
This is My Story (Budenz) 
Together (Marshall) 

Tour of Duty (Dos Passos) 
22 Cells in Nuremberg (Kelley) 


WORLD WAR Il 
The Big Picture 


Brereton Diaries 


able 
andy 
age. 


3.00 
5.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.75 
3.75 
2.50 
1.49 
2.00 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
2.75 
3.50 
3.50 
3.75 
n) 4.75 
5.00 
3.75 
3.00 
3.00 
2.75 
3.00 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 


4.00 


Dark December (Battle pr the Bulge) (Merriam) 3.00 


Fighting Divisions (Kahn & McLemore) .... 
Industry—Ordnance Team (Campbell) 

Iron Out of Calvary (Hall) 
The Lest Wer (Kate) occ ccccccessces 
Negro In World War II (Silvera) .... 
New Ways of Wor (Wintringham) .... 
Our Vichy Gamble (Langer) .......... 
Paper Bullets (Margolin) 


2.50 
5.00 
4.00 
2.75 
4.00 

25 
3.75 
2.50 


1939 to 1943—Report on the Army (Gen. Marshall) 
Cloth edition 1.50. Fighting Forces edition. .25 


1943 to 1945—General Marshall's Report 


Paper edition 1.00, Fighting Forces edition .25 


Map supplement 
Secret Missions (Zacharias) 


Secret Session Speeches of Winston Churchill . 
Selected Speeches and Statements of General 


of the Army George C. Marshall 


>» RBS 
3.75 
2.00 


Cloth edition 2.75. Fighting Forces edition .25 


Slightly Out of Focus (Capa) 
Sub Rosa (Alsop and Braden) .... 


12 Months That Changed the World Semeur 


BB eh Wer CPA) coqecsecdvsceves 
The War Reports (Marshall, King, Arnold) 
We Caught Spies (Schwarzwalder) ... 

World War I! (Shugg and DeWeerd) .... 


Air Forces in Action 


Air Forces Reader (Carlisle) 
Air Offensive Against Germany (Michie) 


America's Fighting Planes in Action (Kinert) . 


Our Fighting Planes (Kinert) .......----- 
Target Germany (VII! Bomber Command) .. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo (Lawson) ... 


War in the Air, 1939-41 (Barnett) 


CBI Theater 


Burma Surgeon (Seagrave) 

Cleth edition 3.00. Fighting Forces edi! 
Retreat With Stilwell (Belden) 
Merrill's Marauders (Official) 
Thunder Out of China (White & Jacoby) 
Wrath in Burma (Eldridge) 


European Theater 


Armies on Wheels (Marshall) 
Bastogne: The First Eight Days (Marshall) 
Blitzkrieg: Armies on Wheels (Marshall) 
Blitzkrieg: Its History (Marshall) 


3.00 
2.50 
3.00 


3.75 
2.00 
1.00 
3.75 
1,00 

25 
3.50 


25 
” 3100 
40 
3.50 
3.00 
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3.00 
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Pyle) ..ccccccccsscceccccccccencs 1.39 
r's Report (6 June 44-8 May 45) ..... 1.00 
Battle (Thompson) ............... 2.00 
Tons te Eisenhower (Leigh) ........ 2.00 
turno to the Winter Line (Official). .25 
we SS eer 2.50 
ory (Tregashis) ....0.cecccsceccecce 2.75 
the Snow (Landon-Davies) ......... 2.50 
eS eee 25 
tery (Majdalany) ...........+.+.+4- 2. 
My Yeors With Eisenhower (Butcher) ... 5.00 
is « to Oberplan (101st Inf.) (Hardin) ... 2.50 
my schhead (WD Historical) .... 1.50 
Po j His Third Army (Wallace) .. 3.00 
Purt srt Valley (Bourke-White) ........... 3.00 
, To EE Ct 1.25 
Gale ae a dies ins omnon 4 .55 
The eee eee 2.50 
The Neeks Wor (Draper) ..............+. 3.00 
a me ee 1.25 
Top ¢ CUNT vaiain pt cee casccavecsrces 3.00 
WO OS EE ee err 1.00 
lene ccundesieenishtss Winker i tersepn sin .35 
Wor © Wit TOUNOND <chestesccccccccs 2.50 
North African Theater 
pate at Wied Ce hit cadade dics 6606s0éc0ex 3.50 
The Battle is the Pay-Off (Ingersoll) 

Cl oth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Don't Blame the Generals (Morehead) ........ 3.50 
One Continent Redeemed (Ramsey) ........... 2.50 
One Domn Thing After the Other (Treanor) .... 2.50 
Operation in North African Waters .......... 5.00 

eline to Battle (Rainier) 

Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 

Pacific Theater 
SEE a oe 40 
The Assault (Marines on Iwo Jima) .......... 2.50 
Bridge to Victory (Handleman) ............... 2.00 
Capture of Attu: By Men Who Fought There 

Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 
The Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clork) .......... 25 
General Wainwright's Story (Wainwright & 

Ne a Ek ee 3.00 
Green Armor (White) EE Se ee a 3.00 
Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 

Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Ge: Gabanaeeetaabeudscted<ucsccbneconwe 35 
Hard Way Home (Braly) ..................- . 3.50 
nterrogation of Japanese Officials (G.P.O.) 

Vol. | 1.50. Vol. Il 1.50 
sland Victory (Marshall) 

Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 

Sow the Fall of the Philippines (Romulo) .... 3.00 
Vee te PEI gs nc cs caccccacensceen 2.50 
ee 2.00 
Men on Bataan (Hersey) ................. 2.50 
FU I 5S aw gned cs csbeseseceeveses .50 

Marines in Action 

And A Few Marines (Thomason) .............. 3.00 
Betio Beachhead (Holcomb & Vandegrift) ...... 2.50 
eine 2... , OSS rere 5.00 
Te a co ccnscanscenecenn 3.00 
The Long and the Short and the Tall (Josephy) . 3.00 
ete te a 3.00 
On To Westward (Sherrod) ...............00- 3.09 
A Ribbon and A Star (Monks & Falter) ........ 2.75 
Semper Fidelis (Marines in Pacific—1942-45) .. 4.50 
U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima (Five Marine Combat 

Pn naa en cwen 28 
Uncommon Valor (Six Marine Combat 

I iced Son da tide add'ewneee< 3.00 


Navy in Action 


America’s Navy in World Wor Il .........-- 25 
Bottle Report—Pearl Harbor to the Coral Sea 

cat eee Vol. 1 3.50 
Battle Report—Vol. I! (Atlantic Wor) ....... 3.50 
Battle Report—Vol. III (Middle Phase) ...... 5.00 
Battle for Leyte Gulf (Woodward) .......... 4.00 
British tavy’s Air Arm (Rutter) .............. .25 
Corrier War IS eee = 2.50 
Dewtroyers it AGHOR ...sccccecsccccccesccees 2.50 
The Novy's Air War (Ed. by Buchanan) ....... 3.50 
The Novy'’s War NE, ee 2.75 
Queen of the Flat-tops (Johnston) ........ 3.00 
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They Were Expendable (White) 


Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 
oS eee oe eee 25 
Unit Histories 
Battle of Germany (84th Division) ....... 5.00 
Children of Yesterday (24th Division) 3.00 
Down Ramp (Heavey) 5.00 

Forging the Thunderbolt (History of the Armored 

NO “cat AG nc G dh che when abies otis 4.00 | 
History of 2d Engineer Special Brigade . . 6,00 
Marsmen in Burma (Randolph) 6.50 
One Damned Island After Another (7th Ais Force) 3.75 
Report After Action (103d Infantry Division) ... 3.00 
347th Infantry Pictorial Review ............... 4.00 
Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) ........ 3.50 | 
Timberwolf (104th Division) .. 4.00 
Spearhead (3rd Arm'd. Division) datin teakuin 3.50 | 
2d Regiment (Inf.) 4.00 | 
13th Regiment [Inf.) 5.00 | 
324th Regiment (Inf.) : 4.00 | 
With the 114th Regt. in E.T.O 2.00 
274th Regiment (70th Div.) (Snow Ridges & 

Pillboxes) (Col. Cheves) 5.00 
BACKGROUND OF THE WAR AND 
PEACE 
One World 
Balance of Tomorrow (Strausz-Hupé) .... 3.50 
The Ciano Diaries (Ciano) ...............05- 1.98 
Freedom: Its Meaning (Anshen) “a 4.00 
Future of American Secret Intelligence (Pettee) 2.00 | 
Geography of the Peace (Spykman) 2.75 
History of the World Since 1914 .... . 1.00 
Human Nature and Enduring Peace (Murphy) . 3.50 
CD inn ia bpab hea Naees Wenene 2.00 | 
Outline History of Europe, 1815 to 1944 75 
Pillars of Peace (Army Information School) 1.00 | 
Signposts of Experience (Snow) 2.75 | 
Time for Decision (Welles) ..... 3.00 





BEST SELLING NOVELS | 


The Infantry Journal Book Service stocks 
the best in modern fiction. It can furnish 
you with any best seller in print. 








America 


America's Foreign Policies (Bailey) , 25 
America’s Strategy in World Politics (Spykman) 3.75 


Hawaii: The 49th State (Clark) .............. 3.00 
Rr WG, TUE vin cassdccccccecvses 5.00 
Under Cover (Carlson) ......... 1.49 | 
U. S. Foreign Policy (Lippmann) 25 | 
U. S. and Its Place in World Affairs 
(Nevins & Hocker) ............. 3.25 
U. S. War Aims (Lippmann) ......... 1.50 | 
Asia and the Pacific 

China: A Short History (Lattimore) ........ 3.00 
East and West of Suez (Badeou) ............. -25 | 
Filipinos and Their Country (Porter) ........ ad 
Introduction to India (Moraes and Stimson) ... 2.00 
Korea Looks Ahead (Grajdanzev) ........ — 7 
Pacific Islands in War and Peace (Keesing) ... .25 | 
Solution in Asia (Lattimore) ............ 2.00 | 
| Wartime China (Stewart) .......... .2$ | 
British Empire 

| A Roving Commission (Churchill) .... 1.75 
East of Malta—West of Suez (Bartimeus) ..... 2.50 | 
Empire in the Changing World (Hancock) ....  .25 
The English People (Brogan) ............... 3.00 | 
Introducing Australia (Grattan) ............. 3.00 | 
Report on India (Raman) | 
Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Europe 

EE i, , cea eens yens 060d veyeb es 3.50 
Balkan Background (Newman) .............- 2.50 
Barbed Wire Surgeon (Weinstein) ...........- 3.50 
The Middle East (Ben-Horin) . 3.50 | 


| He's in the Paratroops Now (Rathmore) 


The Netherlands (Edited by Bartholomew 
SIND (. ..- come cnnedss cekbameenetateses 
We Cannot Escape History (Whitaker) 
Cloth edition 2.75. Fighting Forces edition 


Germany 


American Military Gov't in Germany (Hageborn) 
The German Army (Rosinski) 
The German Soldier (Goodfriend) . 
Hitler's Second Army (Vagts) 

Cloth edition 1.00. Fighting Forces edition 
Last Days of Hitler (Trevor-Roper) 
The Nazi State (Ebenstein) 

Cloth edition 2.75. Fighting Forces edition 
Next Germany 


Japan 


| History of Japan (Latourette) 


Japan and the Japanese (from Fortune) 
Japan's Military Masters (Lory) 
Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition 


| The Jap Soldier (Goodfriend) 
| Our Enemy Japan (Fleisher) 


Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition 
Through Japanese Eyes (Tolischus) 
Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition 


| Traveler From Tokyo (Morris) 


USSR 


Development of the Soviet Economic System 
Guide to the Soviet Union (Mandel) 

Russia (Pares) 

The Russian Army (Kerr) . 

The Soviet Far East (Mandel) 

Soviet Spies (Hirsch) . 


Through the Russian Back Door (Lauderback) 


Guidebooks and Atlases 


Atlas of Global Geography (Raisz) .... 
Encyclopedia Britannica World Atlas . 
Look at America : 

A War Atlas for Americans .. 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary . 


THE ARMY 


Doolittle Report tee 
Soldier Poem (Lanham) ... 
Story of West Point (Dupuy) .. 


Air Forces 


Aviation Annual of 1947 ........ 
Army Flyer (Arnold & Eaker) . 
Guide to A.A.F. 

Cloth edition 2.50. Paper edition 
Official History of the A.A.F 


(Major McCoy) . 


| Winged Mars (Cuneo) Vol. | 


Winged Mars Vol. |! (The Air Weapon 
1914-1917) 


Winged Warfare (Arnold end Eaker) 


Ground Forces 


Army Ground Forces (What You Should Know 
About) (Greene) .. 


War on Wheels (Kutz) 


| We Jumped to Fight (Raff) 


THE NAVY 


American Sea Power Since 1775 
(Ed. by Allan Wescott) . 
Annapolis Today (Banning) 
Book of the Navy (Roberts & Brentano) 
Command at Sea (Cope) 


| Mahan on Sea Power (Livezey) 


Naval Officer's Guide (Forster & Cady) .. 
Noval Reserve Guide (Forster & Cady) 


| Now Hear This (Kelly and Motley) 


Secret Missions (Zacharias) . a 
Toward a New Order of Sea Power (Sprout) 


THE MARINE CORPS 


Guidebook for Marines (Official) 

History of the U.S.M.C. (Metcalf) . 

Your Marine Corps in World War 1! 
{Leatherneck) 


25 


4.00 
3.00 
25 


25 
2.75 


25 
25 


4.50 
-25 


25 
25 


25 


25 
2.75 


6.00 
5.00 

25 
2.75 
2.50 
1.00 
2.75 


3.50 
12.50 
12.50 


5.00 
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1.00 
25 


5.00 
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10.00 
2.50 


5.00 
3.00 


5.00 
2.75 
3.00 
2.75 
3.50 
3.50 


4.00 
3.75 
3.75 


4.50 
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MILITARY THOUGHT AND STRATEGY 


Air Power and Total War (Caldwell) 


(Keyes) 


Armed Forces os ao Career (Callahan) “eR 
Arms 
Army of the Future (de Gaulle) 
Art of War (Sun-Tzu) 


and Policy (Nickerson) 


Art of War on Land (Burne) oi 
Axis Grand Strategy (Compiled by Farago) 
Combined Operations 

Vetense (Von Leeb 

Dovhet and Aerial Warfare (Sigaud) 


Framework of Battle (Burr) 
Frederick the Great (Phillips) 
of Navol Warfare (Levert) 
yeneralship (Wavell) 
' eoses & Their Ci 
al Strategy (Brodie) 
Impact of War (Herring) 


Fundamentals 
peneralis and 


Guide to Nove 


Landing Operations (Vagts) 
the Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 
Fighting Forces 


Jomini s Art of Wor 


edition 


Makers of Modern Strategy (Earle) 

Maneuver in War (Willoughby) 

Military Staff 
(Hittle) 


Its History and Development 


Napoleon and Modern War (Lanza) 
National Security 
Nature of Modern Warfare (Falls) 
On War 
Principles of War (Clausewitz) 
Reveries on the Art of Wor (De Sexe) 
Roots of Strategy (Phillips) 


(Clausewitz) 


Studies on War (Infantry Journal) 
Surprise in War (Erfurth) 

There Will Be No Time (Borden) 
Use of Air Power (Blunt) 

War. and National Policy (A syllabus) 


MILITARY TRAINING 


General 
2) 
21-510: Army Arithmetic 
Army Officer's Notebook (Morgan) 


27-250: Cases on Military Government 

Combat Communications (Allen) 

Combat First Aid 

Combat Intelligence (Schwien) 

Combined FSR and SOFM (from 100 5, 
100-20 and 101-5) 


100.20: Command and Employment of Air Power 
Control of Venereal Disease (Vonderlehr and 


Heller) 

21.30: Conventional Signs, Symbols, and 
Abbreviations (Military) 

21-40: Defense Against Chemical Attack 


Defense Against Chemical Warfare (Restricted) 


Drill and Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds) 


Driver Training (McCloskey) 
21.25: Elementary Map and Aerial Photo Reading 
21-11): First Aid for Soldiers 


Front-Line Intelligence (Chandler and Robb} 
Gas Warfare (Waitt) 


Cloth edition 2.75. Fighting Forces edition 


Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 

How to Abandon Ship (Banigan) 
Cloth 

Identification 

21-15 


New | 


[insignia of all Armies) 


D. R., 1946 

Cloth edition 1.25. Paper edition 
Insignia of the Services (Brown) 
26-5: Interior Guard Duty 
Keep ‘Em Rolling (McCloskey) 
Map and Aerial Photo Reading Complete 
Map Reading for the Soldier (Goodfriend) 
Medical Soldier's Handbook .. 
27-5: Military Government 
Military Medical Manual 


oe and Naval Recognition Book (Bunkley) 


Military Preventive Medicine (Durham) 
21.10: Military Sanitation and First Aid 
21-5: Military Training 
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Amphibious Warfare and Combined Operations 


and the General Staff (Nelson) 


26: Advanced Map and Aerial Photo Reading 


Cadence System of Close Order Drill (Lentz) .. 


100-10, 


edition 1.00. Fighting Forces edition 
Individual Clothing and Equipment .... 


3.00 
25 


2.50 
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2.75 


25 
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25 
1.50 
25 
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2.50 


25 
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25 
2.50 
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1.00 
1.50 
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-50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 

15 
4.50 
3.00 
3.25 


15 


a ea ye 2.50 
ge ee eee 2.50 
Te, SEED, 5s deca cnche woneeeens -50 
1-705: Physical Fitness for FN Sivawes cuames 25 

S| SoGes PRpelens THGUMERD 6c. ce cc esewvesssevecs -50 
1-20: Physical Training ey 
FoeGeer MN Dk. . cawcccuassvactecwen .50 
Preventive Maintenance .............-seeeee 1.00 

| Quartermaster Emergency Handbook ........ 1.00 
le CI cy och ci ap weenduse tenes ee 2.00 
Secret and Urgent (Pratt) .................5-- 1.00 
MET Coo on wegecaneadebane ue’ 25 
Ee I Sate in ua oka cited bet eee .20 
101-5: SOFM Staff and Combat SN wanescas 25 
Spies and Saboteurs (What the Citizen Should 

Know About) (Irwin & Johnson) ........... 2.50 
NE oo ote co a baut oknt eae .25 
State Defense Force Manual 1.00 
20-15: Tents and Tent Pitching .............. -20 
Seeee WC sc osccescicdsuscenavesas 15 

Infantry 
Combat Problems for Small Units ............. 1.00 
| Essentials of Infantry Training 

Cloth edition 2.00. Paper edition 1.50 
7-25: Hq. Co., Intel., & Sig. Comm. .......... 15 
Heavy Weapons Manual ................-4+-- 2.50 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) ..............+0e05 3.00 
Remain Gh GOD cic (ecctitenrenceees 3.00 
vo, 2... = eer rer -25 
Military Ski Manual (Horper) ................ 2.00 
3-375: Portable Flame Thrower. Ml and MIAl .20 
Sesuting GAG POWSTINE 22. cccendcccsccccccces 25 
21-75: Scouting, Patrolling and Sniping ........ .30 


9-1535: Sights, M4 and M3 (For 60mm. and 81mm. 
Mortar Matériels) Sights M2A3, M2A1, M2 


ie eee eee 10 
11-431: Target Range Communication Systems .. .10 
Air Forces 
| Roger Wilco: ABC of Radio for Flyers ......... 2.50 
5-240: Aerial Photography .................+- .30 
Aircraft Mathematics (Walling and Hill) ...... 1.75 

Aircraft Navigation (Sewart, Nichols, Walling, 
SE ncn < ete oie na tnigil a hala ain <a 2.00 








DEAR FATHERLAND 
REST QUIETLY 


By Margaret Bourke-White 


A study of Germany in photos and text by 
one of America's outstanding photogra- 
phers. $3.00. 











ee POR SID, oo ais 0c cewiasvaveneednten 3.00 
Attitude (Lederer) ve00 26 thbneeaatee .25 
Aviation Annual of 1947 ........cccceeeeees 5.00 
Basic Math for Aviation (Ayres) .............. 3.25 
Bombardment Aviation (Ayling) ..... ........ 2.50 
Celestial Novigation (A.W.T.I.) ............5- 1.00 
Codes and Ciphers (Morgan) ................ .60 
Combat Aviation (Ayling) ............0ceeee0. 2.50 
Electrical Principles (Stone) ................-- 1.25 
RR ae ee eer .40 
Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Ellis) ........ 3.75 
Engine Principles (Etchison) ................4. 1.75 
Flight Crew Training Program (A. Ww. T.l.) . 25 
BR er ner -60 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) ..... ........ 1.00 
Instructor's Manual (Morgan) ................ .25 
Jordanoff's Illustrated Aviation Dictionary 3.50 
Loading and Cruising (Ford) ..........--.+5+: 1.00 
1-900: Mathematics for Air Crew Trainees ..... 25 
Mechanical Principles (Crites) ................ .60 
Mechanics Handbook (A.W.1.1.) ..........655- .60 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) ......... 1.75 
Northern Routes (A.W.T.1.) ............500005 25 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith) .......... .25 
. get Se Serre 1.50 
Radio Operating (Stone) ............eseeeee: .60 
Radia Princinfas (Stone) «2c vecccccccsccsededer 1.00 
Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) ............. 25 
Stock Clerk's Manual (Brock) ................. 1.00 








Take ‘er Up Alone, Mister (Tibbits) . 
Use of Numbers (Morgan) ........ 
Weather Principles (Kraght) 


Armored Forces 


17-5: Armored Force Drill .......... 
17-27: Armored 81mm. Mortar Squad or 
17-42: Armored Infantry Battalion . . 
17-40: Armored Infantry Company ... 
Armored Warfare (Lectures on FSR |I/) 
2-7: Cavalry Drill Regulations, Mechanize 
2-20: Cavalry Recon. Troop, Mechanized 
2-15: Employment of Cavalry 
RPE UMUNIID, ole ce asintng ois Gordes nia 
Machine Warfare (Fuller) 

Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces e 
Modern Reconnaissance (Cavalry Journal 
9-1250: Ord. Maint.: 37mm. Gun Matérie 

FTemk) WAS end O06 ...cecvscececs 
2-30: Recon. Squadron. Mechanized . 
18-20: Tact. Employment of T.D. Plat. Self 
18-5: Tact Employ. Tank Destroyer Unit 
18-24: TD Pioneer Platoon 
18-22: TD Recon. Platoon .......... 
Tank Fighter Team (Gerard) 
Tanks (\cks) 


Engineers 
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